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TWICE A YEAR 


A SEMI-ANNUAL JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, THE ARTS 
AND CIVIL LIBERTIES—IN BOOK FORM 


AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON ISSUE TWO 


(The Second Issue of TWICE A YEAR appears in March, 1939, directly after 
the German drive to the east—just as the First Issue of TWICE A YEAR 
appeared during the Autumn of 1938, in the days immediately following 
the Munich pact.) 


The First Issue of TWICE A YEAR was primarily preoccupied with the 
way in which a situation in which war was not only a potential but an 
actuality, might be met and had been met—with clarity and integrity. 
It was not preoccupied with the question of whether there should be 
war or not, for obviously there could be no desire for war, but ‘with 
possible methods of meeting forces beyond one's immediate, individual 
control—in a clear manner. 


We printed THOREAU'S defense of John Brown who, in order to main- 
tain his self-respect, took up arms—contrary to every belief that he had 
held sacred. And THOREAU defended Brown despite his own natural 
hatred of war, and despite society's condemnation of Brown, and of him- 
self for defending Brown. We presented Randolph BOURNE'S warning 
to intellectuals at the time of the World War, urging a proper analysis 
of its actual causes, and then, once we had entered the War, pleading 
that they demand a just peace, and not blindly affirm the war, without 
serious consideration of its ends; MALRAUX'S challenge to organize 
"the apocalypse," after the Spanish conflict: MALRAUX who actually 
fought for the Loyalists; Roger BALDWIN'S objection to going into the 
World War, the purpose of which he did not personally believe in: his 
protest also a test of his right, granted him by democracy: by the Con- 
stitution, to follow his conscience. ... We printed the Judge's decision 
regarding his stand, proclaiming that society would not permit such an 
act of non-conformism without punishment. BALDWIN, as others, ac- 
cepted the punishment. We recorded what had been the attitude of 
the Churches towards the Conscientious Objectors in the World War, 


also. 


In our editorial we mentioned Tolstoy's attitude concerning non- 
resistance. We printed Rainer Maria RILKE'S experience in the World 
War: his first hope of world salvation through the War, and then his 
final cry against its madness. ... All of these approaches we found in- 
spiring and challenging: all variations on a theme. 


Since the Autumn, one part of the world has waited tensely; another 
part has become more and more submerged in war, in one form or 
another. That part of the world that is waiting has abandoned hope 
after hope of any satisfactory peace. At the moment at which the 
Second Issue of TWICE A YEAR appears, our understanding of what the 
price is, for the kind of peace that has been seemingly maintained—and 
what the possibility of war is, at the present moment—becomes more 
disturbing than ever before. 


In this Second Issue we are printing Randolph BOURNE'S Letters about 
Europe (1912-14), written precisely on the eve of the last war—as a re- 
minder of the tragic consequences of that war; and as a reminder and 
warning concerning the way in which the hopes mirrored in these letHers 
were destroyed, and how they may be destroyed again—even if only 
temporarily. 


Founded to protect the civil liberties of those who felt that war was 
not the way, the Civil Liberties Union came into being just before our 
entry into the World War (as described by Roger BALDWIN in this 
issue). And it was ready therefore, by the very fact of its existence— 
after the war—to attempt, almost single-handed, the safeguarding of 
those very liberties which man has become increasingly aware are neces- 
sary for his economic welfare, as well as for his social-spiritual fulfillment. 


At a time of crisis it is important constantly and uninterruptedly to 
clarify what the ends are that all must struggle towards. In an essay 
included in this issue, William Carlos WILLIAMS pleads—as does Herbert 
SELIGMANN—for the correction of sectarianism; for the cessation of 
stagnating orthodoxies in all fields—not merely in that of religion. Hence 
we include (in the insert) Dorothy THOMPSON'S newspaper article 
challenging the illogical position of the Church regarding the Spanish 
situation. However, because we are so much more strongly opposed to 
Fascism, we include KINGDON'S article denouncing Fascist persecution 
of organized religion. 


By coincidence, both BOURNE'S Letters and this Issue of TWICE A 
YEAR discuss simultaneously the need for a greater social consciousness 
and the need for a more suitable architectural environment. Unless the 
man-made environment becomes a liberating force—respect (respect of 
man for man, for himself, for materials, for everything that exists) cannot 
sufficiently permeate his life. And without such respect life becomes 
meaningless. The Architecture Section is presented as a further re- 
minder of this fact. 


It may seem futile in a time of such overwhelming crisis to continue to 
have faith in the future. But TWICE A YEAR does feel that, in no matter 
how small a way, it would like to aid in bringing about whatever possible 
clarification may come out of this very period of crisis, particularly 
about how better to help the democratic way to become ever more 
clearly organized and effective. Economic release depends on this, as 
does all else. 


We feel that work being done that attempts to make those constitu- 
tional guarantees that form a groundwork for democracy, function more 
effectively, is of first importance. We feel, in fact, that certain lawyers’ 
briefs dealing with these issues are part of the great creative literature 
of our day. We feel also that the handling of certain public hearings 
should be made known more widely, and that the record of these hear- 
ings also forms a part of the important literature of our day. We intend 
to include such material as the FRANKFURTER and LA FOLLETTE hear- 


ings, as well as certain legal briefs, in our issues regularly. 


In the Third Issue we shall continue to print the work of those who, in 
whatever sphere, carry on the fight for the liberation of man. In addition 
to the material announced on the cover of Issue Two, and still further 
material that we are not ready to announce at this date, we shall include 
work of Italians and Germans who have stood out against Fascist per- 
~secution: the work of such men as Thomas MANN—and of others less 
known to America: Hermann RAUSCHNING, Erich KAHLER, Golo 
MANN—as well as reports from those who are at work trying to build a 
new Germany from within; the work of the ROSSELLIS, of SALVEMINI, 
of SERANO, and ASCOLI; and material dealing with the work of 
BORGESE, SILONE and others. 


No more than at any other time is this one in which to feel futility. No 
matter what, there have been mistakes. And all are guilty. But at least 
we can try to help build a better future: to help attain perspective. 


March 21, 1939 


A Note on the Reproduction of a Photograph 
by Eltot Porter 


In an attempt to find illustrations that might most effectively portray 
those agontes that men have endured throughout the ages as a result 
of man’s inhumanity to man,—and with such apparent needlessness,— 
to my surprise I discovered that no pictures that I happened to see, 
past or present—representing such subject matter—seemed actually 
awe-ful and at the same time beautiful enough to communicate a 
sufficiently relevant sense of rage about the many unbearable situa- 
tions existing in the world today. 


The moment I saw Porter’s photograph, I felt,—paradoxically—that it 
was what I had been seeking. 


To demonstrate: precisely, through the eye: a communicable tender- 

ness. And in such a way that one must recoil spontaneously from any 

and all effort on the part of man to maim what is portrayed: himself. 
D.N. 
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STATEMENT BY THE EDITORS 


BECAUSE WE believe that man must be given every possible oppor- 
tunity whereby he may maintain his necessary dignity and integrity— 
so that he may fulfill himself as responsible individual and as respon- 
sible member of society—we are printing those expressions in LITER- 
ATURE, in the ARTS, and in the fight to safeguard and to achieve 
CIVIL LIBERTIES that seem most effectively directed towards such 
ends. 


The struggle on the part of man to ascertain what actually is the 
good of the individual and what that of society—and to achieve some 
balance between the two, is necessarily a constant one. But the term 
CIVIL LIBERTIES should not be thought of as applying merely to 
a legalistic, individualistic interpretation of man’s need for freedom 
of speech, conscience, press. . . . Such liberties, in conjunction with 
freedom of assemblage, are finally and inherently social by their very 
nature—just as man is social. Nor is it possible to regard the ARTS 
as merely individual-personal expression that does not potentially 
affect the lives of all men. As the ARTS are directed towards helping 
man to attain an ever clearer vision about life, so the fight to safe- 
guard CIVIL LIBERTIES is directed towards freeing man to fulfill 
himself in all phases of his experience: to develop all of his potential 
capacities. Since the need for expression in the ARTS and the need 
for CIVIL LIBERTIES spring from the same source, it seems logical 
to us to present expressions arising from these needs together. 


Although TWICE A YEAR contains special sections, it is not in- 
tended that these sections should be regarded as dealing with separable 
topics. The contents of TWICE A YEAR are arranged according to 
a somewhat flexible but nevertheless actually integrated plan as to 
sequence and inter-relationships. No issue, however, has been planned 
as a complete whole in itself—but rather as a part of the series that 
TWICE A YEAR is presenting. The spirit manifest in all of the ex- 
pressions included, however, inevitably stems from related aspirations. 


TWICE A YEAR intends to reprint and to translate material that 
is out of print or generally unavoidable, and to include speeches, let- 
ters, and documentary material in the various fields with which it is 
concerned. Also it is felt that a more basic understanding of the tra- 
dition that TWICE A YEAR wishes to foster, as well as a clearer per- 
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STATEMENT BY THE EDITORS 


spective about present events, may be achieved by printing new and 
old writing together. 


TWICE A YEAR is primarily interested in printing material that 
records particular acts and clarifications on the part of man that make 
it possible for other men to enjoy demonstrable benefits resulting from 
such acts and such clarifications, and to present suggestions about 
how concrete efforts on the part of each one of us may further bring 
about such benefits for man. 


TWICE A YEAR opposes not only political, economic, spiritual and 
aesthetic dictatorships, but all other related forms of dictatorships 
as well. 


TWICE A YEAR believes that the form of government that is most 
humanly desirable as an ideal towards which to work is one that 
guarantees CIVIL LIBERTIES—for only through the maintaining 
of such liberties may man evolve an ever-growing clarity. That peace 
between men, as peace between nations is desirable, is a truism too 
obvious to state. Nevertheless we state it. And we should like wherever 
possible to participate in all efforts to further such peace .. . 


As we have written before: the problems involved in any such pres- 
entation as we are attempting are complex—almost overwhelming in 
the scope of what they touch upon. Yet the moment one becomes 
dogmatic about such problems one runs the risk of denying the very 
principles one wishes to uphold. And the moment one offers over- 
simplified solutions one runs the risk of misleading. The moment one 
becomes defeatist—cynical—because of the complexities involved, one 
becomes dangerously destructive. . . . But there is the voice of what, 
for want of a more precise word, we name the artist in life, pursuing 
his lonely course, crystallizing man’s thought for him, affirming and 
re-affrming his faith, no matter how contrary to that of the majority 
it may temporarily seem to be. And so often, after periods of crisis 
have passed, such voices help to make available a vision upon which 
civilizations that have been temporarily crushed are rebuilt. It is the 
role of such individuals to stand seemingly apart at certain times. 
We must not misconceive the role such individuals play. Nor must we 
ignore their challenge. . . . 

As Lewis Mumford states elsewhere in this issue: And beneath that 
faith must be a solid economic substratum of a society organized to 
achieve, for all its members, the best life possible. 
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HERBERT J. SELIGMANN: 
THE CHALLENGE OF ANTI-SEMITISM* 


“They pounded my face to a jelly, my upper lip was cut open, 
also my forehead, which streamed with blood, my eyes were bunged 
up, and still the blows rained in on me. Then I got a full-arm 
punch over the left breast which knocked me silly. When I came to, 
with my tormenters shaking me by the shoulders, I was lying in a 
pool of blood. More than once I had seen such pools of clotted 
blood on the stairs and said to myself bitterly, ‘Another Jewish boy 
student beaten up,’ but this time the victim was an evreica—my- 
self. . . . I’m past caring what they do to me. But I want to see if 
anywhere in the world there is somebody who can be roused to do 
something about this.” 


Tus is part of the story of a girl medical student beaten by twenty 
“Christian” men students in a Bucharest university, as she told it 
to a journalist of outstanding repute.’ It is not “atrocity propa- 
ganda.” It is a statement of fact such as might be made by thou- 
sands of Jewish students, men and women, throughout Central 
and Eastern Europe. Massacre, pillage, riot, the pogrom, these are 
familiar episodes in the two-thousand year history of the Jewish 
people since, from their very midst, the Christian world derived 
the symbol of its faith. In the light of this history the position of 
the Jewish populations today is becoming recognised as symp- 
tomatic of forces accumulating in a storm that threatens the social 
structure of the civilized world. 

The threat arises from the fact that the Jew is the symbol of an 
inner conflict of civilization which has not been sufficiently under- 
stood. As will be brought out in the brief historical review which 

‘follows, Jews have been made the external agency for relieving 
1 Numbers refer to books quoted, listed at end of essay. 
* A chapter from Race Against Man by Herbert J. Seligmann (with introduction by 


Franz Boas), to be published April 21, 1939 by G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Xe 
ll 
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intolerable tensions among those who persecute, rob and murder 
them. This form of evading one’s inner struggle by venting fury 
on a scapegoat has been the easier because in all countries of the 
world the Jews constitute only a small percentage of the general 
population. They are therefore almost helpless against such at- 
tack. Jews were never more than one per cent of the German 
population. In Italy they have been a tiny fraction only. In Poland 
where they are relatively most numerous, they are but ten per cent 
of the population and by far the greater number of them live in 
desperate and appalling poverty. In order to lend reality to the 
entirely specious “danger” from the Jews, fantastic tales have been 
spread through forged documents, such as the “Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion,” to which further reference will be made later, 
purporting to show international Jewish conspiracy for world 
domination, tremendous aggregations of dominant finance capital, 
and most fantastic of all, war-mongering—despite the fact that 
Jews as helpless and defenceless minorities have been the bitterest 
sufferers from war and from the general violence and disorgani- 
zation that war has so often brought with it. This particular 
method in modern times, of inflaming hatred and fear against the 
Jews, derives from Czarist Russia where the pogrom and pogrom 
incitement were deliberately used to blind the infuriated people 
to the corruption and the hopeless incapacity of the government 
which sought in this way to shield itself. 


(A further recent forgery: In 1934 William Dudley Pelley, chief of the Silver 
Shirts, published in his “Liberation,” extracts from the ‘‘diary” of Charles Pinckney, 
in which Benjamin Franklin was quoted as denouncing the Jews. No copy of such 
a diary has been discovered anywhere, in spite of extensive research, by Mr. Charles 
A. Beard, eminent historian, among others. The Propaganda Agency in Germany 
used Mr. Pelley’s story after it had been refuted in this country and spread it again 
with the help of Mr. Robert Edward Edmondson. Incidentally, the constitutional 
convention referred to in the “diary,” was not held in 1789, as Mr. Pelley and Hitler’s 
agency state, but was actually held in 1787. Henry Butler Allen, Director of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, unmistakably proved that Franklin was friendly 
toward the Jews and that the accusations contained in the pamphlet are forgeries. 
A statement to the same effect was issued by Mr. Alfred Rigling, M.A., Librarian of 
the Institute, and by Mr. J. Henry Smythe, Jr., the compiler of ‘The Amazing 
Benjamin Franklin.” Mr. Julian Boyd, Librarian of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, takes the same attitude, as does Carl Van Doren also, in his Benjamin 
Franklin Biography, published in 1938.) (Ed.) 
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The Czarist method of making a defenceless minority pay for 
governmental maladministration has now assumed world propor- 
tions. Anti-Semitism is the foremost instrument everywhere of 
Nazi-fascist penetration. It was utilised to crush German democ- 
racy and to “unite” the German people against an internal 
“enemy” at a time when the nation had not the military strength 
to challenge any other power. It has served to justify robbery as 
a means of replenishing the resources of a bankrupt Nazi treasury. 
It has been employed to spread dissension in lands neighboring 
Germany in the effort to weaken resistance to potential Nazi- 
fascist aggression. It is being used in North and South America 
to advance those forces which would establish eventual Nazi- 
fascist world domination. In furtherance of this Nazi-fascist world 
campaign, democracy is to be ridiculed, maligned, discredited and 
made unworkable by fomenting the internal strife which sets re- 
ligious and “racial” group against group. The rights of minorities 
are to be suppressed, individual freedom negated. To establish 
the Nazi-fascist program, there must be destruction of the religious 
traditions of the western world which affirm the brotherhood of 
man. The standards of science and culture which recognize the 
contributions of all peoples to mankind’s common heritage are 
banned. Under these circumstances, it is clear, the fate of the Jews 
concerns not Jews alone. It is a vital barometric indicator of the 
fate of all civilised human beings. 

In that fate are involved ancient traditions, historic conflicts 
that cast their shadow over the present, and emotional shocks 
and incitements of the life of today. Many old quarrels and hates 
survive under new names and in disguised forms. The doctrinal 
furies which now seem to us fantastic, find new battle grounds, 
new points of attack. For this reason, it is necessary to clarify the 
historical components of present-day anti-Semitism. For many of 
these past conflicts are not dead, only submerged or disguised, 
and are active now. And even where the old conflicts actually are 
dead, new ones are manufactured—partly through distortion of 
history, as well as of present political and economic actualities—so 
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that it is important to understand in so far as it is possible to do 
so, the many complexities involved. 


I 


Despite the easy certitudes of “racists” and the caricatures spread 
by anti-Semites, it is often difficult to say what is a Jew. There are 
Jews. in many parts of the world—for example the Carpathian 
mountains of Northern Rumania—who dress, live and feel as 
their ancestors did in the early Middle Ages. There are Jewish 
farmers in the Crimea, mechanics and technicians, whom no one 
could identify as “Jewish.” There are hundreds of thousands of 
Jews in the urban populations of the contemporary world who 
are indistinguishable from the Christians among whom they live 
and work. To the primitive orthodox Jews in the Carpathians, 
in southern Poland and elsewhere, to be discovered travelling on 
the Sabbath is to be guilty of a heinous sin; those who touch steel 
to their beards, who dress as the ordinary European city dweller 
does, are thought of as Gentiles, whether they are otherwise con- 
sidered to be Jews or not. Despite all talk of a Jewish “race” 
there is now no ethnic unity, nor has there been from the very 
beginning of the Jewish people. “Racially” they have been no 
more a unit than any other nation. Conquest, absorption, wan- 
dering, mingling, form part of the history of the tribes which be- 
came the Jewish nation, and after its dispersion came to be known 
as the Jewish people. 

To look at a large gathering of Jews in any considerable urban 
center of the western world, is to see blond, blue-eyed ‘nordic’ 
faces; Slavic types, people who might pass and do pass for Ger- 
man, French, English, Hungarian, Russian, Japanese, people 
with the Hittite nose erroneously thought of as being typically 
Jewish, people with flat noses and wide cheek bones. In all coun- 
tries where they have lived for any time, the Jewish population 
“overlaps with the non-Jewish in every conceivable character. 
The word Jew is valid more as a socio-religious or pseudo-national 
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description than as an ethnic term in any genetic sense. Many 
‘Jewish’ characteristics are without doubt much more the product 
of Jewish tradition and upbringing, and especially of reaction 
against external pressure and persecution, than of heredity.”? The 
Falashas of Abyssinia, the mountain Jews of Daghestan, both non- 
Jewish in any typical bodily sense, are extreme examples of inter- 
mixture and of adoption. 

That the Jew originally excluded himself from Christianity, is 
one of the sources of the quarrel that has been maintained with 
him for two millennia. He was not at first excluded from a fold 
which he desired to enter. Rather, as an elder member of a fam- 
ily embarking on new ways, he embarrassed and infuriated it by 
continuing on his own way. He continued to hold the messianic 
idea in suspension and did not literally or symbolically accept 
Jesus as the Messiah who had arrived for all time. He did not 
accept the church founded on that particular messianic event. For 
this non-acceptance he was increasingly to suffer, in millions, and 
for thousands of years. 

Part of the ammunition used against him in this ages-long 
struggle derives, we are told, from the contentious and unruly 
city of Alexandria. It was Alexandria that served as the source of 
“all the slanders which later writers repeat, and which Tacitus 
made familiar to the whole Roman world and to our day.”? Those 
who, millennia later, in Czarist Russia, for political purposes, pro- 
cured the massacre of innocent people by repeating the myth of 
Jewish “ritual murder,” were reviving without knowing it an 
invention of Alexandrian writers who claimed that once every 
seven years the Jews caught a Greek, fattened and ate him. Apion 
even has one such “victim” recount his fate to Antiochus Epiph- 
anes. Revived in twelfth-century Europe, the accusation took 
the form of charges that a Christian child had been bought, tor- 
tured, hanged and buried. Since then embroideries on this fantas- 
tic tale which has cost tens of thousands of Jewish lives, have been 
given impetus by pilgrimage centers which displayed the “relics” 
of a child martyr. 
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Many aspects of Jewish life set this people apart from other 
minorities in the ancient world. They did not sacrifice to the 
gods. Their Sabbath disqualified them from many activities which 
might take place on that day. They refrained from eating pork 
and other foods which the ritual proscribed as unclean. They 
practised circumcision. Their religion caused them to be consid- 
ered philosophers in the Greek world, while their enemies con- 
demned their intolerance. From their detractors the Egyptians 
derived an explanation of the exodus from Egypt in the time of 
Moses, saying it was an expulsion because all Jews had leprosy. 
The presence of Jews as foreigners in ancient cities, following 
their dispersion, made easy the circulation of these and other 
fantasies. Nevertheless, in their early history the Jews absorbed 
many other peoples. The conquest of Palestine was “not an act, 
but a process,’* and no doubt it took long years. A “bewildering 
complexity” of peoples lived in close association in Palestine and 
the wars and migrations added to that complexity. Victory in 
battle and the reputed power of the Hebrew God no doubt per- 
suaded many to join the Jewish tribes. Judaism, as Baron remarks, 
“appealed strongly to a generation in which the craving for the 
supernatural was coupled with a wish for a rational understanding 
of life and dominated by a desire for moral rules which, while 
simple and easily grasped, were firmly rooted in the realm of the 
infinite." Moreover, it was for long an advantage rather than a 
handicap to profess Judaism. The impoverished benefited from 
Jewish charitable aid. Jewish merchants found a welcome from 
their fellow-Jewish merchants throughout the world. Proselytism 
was active in Syria, North Africa, throughout the Phoenician 
colonies, especially Carthage, and in the lands fronting the Medi- 
terranean. Many who did not become converted to Judaism 
adopted some of its prescriptions and customs. A multitude of 
sects constituted a fluctuating middle ground between Christianity 
and Judaism. ‘Nowhere else did religious fraternization progress 
so far as in the cities of the Anatolian and Balkan shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea. In the days of Nero a syna- 
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gogue was built in Acmonia, with money donated by the most 
aristocratic Gentile lady of the city. A Gentile in the Greek island 
of Euboea stipulated in his will that to frighten away ghouls there 
should be inscribed on his tombstone sentences taken from two 
verses in Deuteronomy.”® 

As Jews were among the early adventurers, and have continued 
to be, finding their way up the Danube, from the Mediterranean 
Sea to Britain, to Spain, Southern France and Germany, to Russia 
and Scandinavia—as they later explored the way to the New 
World in the caravels of Columbus and participated as Con- 
quistadors in its conquest—so they mingled their blood giving 
to and receiving from all the peoples of the earth, even those of 
China and Africa. 

In the early history of Christianity conversion to Judaism was 
so common, and in fact continued so late in the history of the 
Medieval Church that the sternest penalties had to be imposed in 
order to insure separation of Jew and Christian. In the effort to 
establish the priority of Christian dogma, to prove the messianic 
authority of Jesus by interpretation of the text of the Old Testa- 
ment, the early Christian theologians found it necessary to deprive 
the Jews of any legitimate ground for their faith. ‘““We may at 
first wonder why the attempt to prove the reality of the Divinity 
of Christ made it necessary to falsify the whole of Jewish history, 
as the Gentile church undoubtedly did, but if we study their ap- 
proach to the problem we see that they were led on inescapably 
by the method of their own argumentation from the first legiti- 
mate assumption to the last and most extravagant fabrications.”® 

The weakness of the early Church motivated its intense hostility 
to those whom it could not entirely command. It had to struggle 
not merely against the perverse and unyielding Jewish people, 
but against multiform survivals, modifications, offshoots, vagaries, 
known as heresies. The curses of the Church Fathers echo down 
the centuries. Those who had themselves been the victims of 
persecution found it easy to put on the persecutor’s mask and 
sword. It cost the Church hundreds of years of effort to effect the 
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distinctions and cleavages that culminated in the Medieval ghetto. 
It cost centuries of fulmination, of denunciation, of penalties for 
association between Jewish and Christian neighbors, between 
clerics and Jews, to effect the separation that resulted in the 
ghettoization, the ruin and the degradation of the Medieval Jew. 
No other factors than this Church-fostered cleavage, whether psy- 
chological, economic or cultural could of themselves have brought 
the “monstrous spawn” of hatred to birth, “much though they 
may have contributed to its subsequent growth. Its ‘onlie begetter’ 
was the Christian theologian, with the ceaseless abuse of the Jews 
which exegetical necessity imposed upon him—abuse delivered, 
so far as we can see, with little or no hatred of his Jewish con- 
temporaries.”” During the same period in which the preachers 
and commentators carefully built up “the most ghastly picture of 
Jewish depravity,” there were consistent and continuous good 
relationships between Jews and Christians, both laymen and 
clerics, in secular and in religious life. 

“It is, in fact, the greatest proof of the normality of ordinary 
social relationships that it was a thousand years before this preach- 
ing had its natural effect in the massacres which accompanied the 
First Crusade—massacres which without this preparation remain 
completely inexplicable.”!° 

So late as 1290 in Provence and the surrounding territory, 
“Christians made offerings in the synagogue, and paid solemn 
respect to the roll of the law,” and in Lyons they would go to the 
synagogue claiming that the sermons there were better than those 
of the Christian priests. 


II 


It is claimed that Christian society dates from the Eleventh 
Century, that it was only then, after repeated incursions of the 
Normans, the Saracens, the Hungarians, after centuries of inter- 
necine strife and social disorder, that Christian society began to 
organise and define itself. For five centuries from that time the 
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Church was triumphantly to compel Europe to conformity in 
observance. Neither King nor prince, not commoner, not cleric 
nor villein, could evade this compulsion. Only the Jews. The 
price they paid was to become a community apart. They lived 
outside Christian society. The Jewish community had power over 
its members, and their courts adjudicated disputes. “Even the 
ecclesiastical court . . . refrained from intervening in internal 
Jewish affairs, unless called in by the Jews themselves.’2 The 
isolation of the Jewish community, its separateness, was a product 
partly of its own desire. The preservation of Jewish language and 
literature, Sabbath observance, ritual prescriptions as to prepara- 
tion of food and unclean foods, all formed part of the wall that 
was built about medieval Jewry. 

Here was the social basis for suspicion and hostility. At a time 
when all Christians were included in one faith, they saw a group 
which lived apart, ate, dressed, prayed, in strange ways. They 
were a group charged with mysterious and criminal practices. 
Above all, they were a people accursed, for they were accused of 
having wantonly slain the Son of God, the Redeemer of all men 
from sin. 

Here was the greatest of all crimes, attributed to a people so 
apparently different from the remainder of mankind. Abhorrence 
of the alleged crime derived its force from an ancient conflict that 
took deep root in the medieval psyche. Dualism was inherent in 
early and Gothic Christianity. Symbolic of it were the satanism 
and demonology of the Middle Ages, which left their visible rec- 
ords in the obscene carvings to be found in the crypts of some 
cathedrals. Something of the fury meted out to Jewry is attribut- 
able to this division in the Medieval Christians. 

That division is reflected in the history of Christianity itself. 
This history had evidenced “‘a long process of disintegration. From 
the apostolical age down, it has shown a dispersive tendency, a 
tendency to divide and dissolve into churches, sects and heresies.’* 
For the religion had not sprung full-blown into the world. It was 
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a heritor not only sf Judaism but of much earlier, more ancient 
- Orphic and Graeco-Oriental myths, about which dogmas grew. 

And dogma was used to compel uniformity in the early Church. 
This compulsion was based upon the tremendous emotional force 
attached to ritual and symbols. It is difficult for most contem- 
‘porary minds to comprehend the depth of this feeling. The sym- 
bol was not a symbol merely. It was emotionally completely identi- 
fied with the person or thing represented. What is myth to us was 
a pulsing, living reality then. Thus, the primitive revolt of man 
against the father, represented by the myth of Chronos who de- 
voured his offspring, and of Oedipus, who committed parricide, 
was kept alive by the Christian mystery. In that mystery the sym- 
bols persist: the Son, God’s emissary on earth, who had come to 
_ redeem mankind by a sacrificial death from the stern judgment 
of the Father, was taken up to Himself by that Father. One of 
the very early Christian heresies, of a sect founded by Noetus'* 
and combated by Hippolytus, a Christian apologist of the third 
century, identified the Father and the Son. Thus early, the Chris- 
tian soul was torn on the one hand by love for Christ the man- 
God, who was the Son, and on the other hand by guilty fear of 
his remoteness inasmuch as He partook of the essence of the 
Father. 

The old Gnostic and Manichean dualism survived in the strug- 
gle between good and evil powers, as represented by Sataniel and 
Christ, the evil and the good sons respectively, of the highest 
God. Its consequence was an ambivalence, that is to say a contra- 
dictory feeling, in the religious attitude toward the highest God 
and the Trinity. These heresies lived on among the Bogomils in 
the tenth century and in the twelfth century among the Cathari 
and the Albigenses of southern France, where they were ruthlessly 
extirpated by the Inquisition.® 

The sense of original sin clung to any consideration of the 
crucifixion, which was not merely the killing of a man but the 
murder of a God. The thought and the emotion aroused were 
intolerable. The crucifixion came utterly close to the individual 
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in a feeling of personal guilt and fear. In their need, Christians 
turned to the Virgin, not as to another symbol but as to the per- 
sonal embodiment of mercy. To them she was personally the 
intercessor between themselves and Christ. Hérenger™ quotes 
from Pierre de Blois an expression of this appeal: “The Virgin 
is the sole mediatrix between man and Christ. We were sinners 
and we feared to appeal to the Father because He is terrible; but 
we have the Virgin, in whom there is nought terrible, for in her 
is the plenitude of grace and purity.” 

The division in the medieval soul could not be stilled. It could 
only be diverted into rage against those who could be blamed for 
the crucifixion. The clergy gave assurance that it was the Jew who 
must bear the entire guilt, who must suffer for the crime of 
deicide. It mattered nothing that the medieval Jew was centuries 
removed from that event. He became the means of releasing the 
unbearable inner torment of the medieval Christian. So the 
drama of the crucifixion, instead of being made symbolical of the 
soul’s struggle, instead of being played out in the spirit of man and 
humanizing that spirit, was made external. The inner tension was 
relieved at a heavy price. Cruelty to another was substituted for 
the understanding and wisdom that might have come of facing 
the division within oneself. 

It is this failure to understand the crucifixion in a symbolic 
sense that caused medieval and later Christians again and again 
to repeat that act, in all but its exact physical detail, upon the 
bodies and spirits of Jewish men, women and children. The his- 
torical Jesus of Nazareth was crucified only once, but the people 
of Jesus of Nazareth has been crucified at least once every genera- 
tion for almost 2000 years. 

The stigma of deicide which was relentlessly fastened upon the 
Jews caused the blood of innocent people to flow through the 
centuries. It added a motive to the irrational savagery of hate 
which brought about the butchery of Jews. So it became but one 
of the pretexts, as Hérenger points out, that maniacs of persecu- 
tion would use to fasten upon others the sins they themselves 
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would commit, the sinful desires and doubts themselves were 
harboring. 

One such scapegoat role after another has been thrust upon the 
Jew. In all the sermons on usury during the Fourth Century, 
“there is a complete silence about the Jews.’ But during the 
Middle Ages the Jew became the typical and stock figure of the 
usurer. Why? For the most part forbidden, at the instance of the 
Church, to own and till the land, excluded from craft guilds, 
insecure in his possessions which must be kept ready for flight 
from massacre and rapine, the Jew was forced by a hostile world 
into occupations not his traditionally. The Jew as money lender 
in the Middle Ages assumed the burden which others thrust upon 
him. His position between the upper millstone of the Kings and 
nobility on the one hand and the common people on the other, 
has been compared with that of a sponge. The rulers used this 
sponge to absorb from the people what exactions they wished to 
wring from them. Then, by means of torture and confiscation they 
squeezed out the sponge, leaving their instrument to endure the 
odium of a function of which they enjoyed the benefits. 

The popes themselves profited from the financial efforts of 
Lombards and Jews. Clement VI, when he was asked about the 
expulsion of the Lombards from the Dauphiné by a pious Dauphin, 
“replied that the Dauphin might well tolerate that which the Pope 
himself tolerated, and that it was a pity to expel either Jews or 
Lombards when it was possible to make a profit out of them.’’7 
It should not be forgotten that although the stigma of money- 
lending and usury was fastened upon the Jews the chief money- 
lenders during the Middle Ages were Christian. The Jew had 
neither the wealth nor the assurance of any permanence in his 
domicile to enable him to assume the burden of major transac- 
tions. “Nor did he compensate for these lacks by any tempera- 
mental or inherited aptitude for the profession. In the Roman 
empire he had been little concerned with finance; in medieval 
Europe he took his part among the lenders of money hesitatingly 
and empirically, and for the same reasons as his Christian rivals.’’18 
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In fact, in the second half of the thirteenth century the Lombards 
and the Cahorsin “had come to be regarded exclusively as usurers 
whose terms of business were harder and whose conduct was more 
unscrupulous than that of the Jews.’!® Even the medieval writers, 
who accepted the ritual murder and other charges against the 
Jews were unanimous in preferring them to the Christian usurers, 
the basis for their preference being that the Jew was “fairer and 
more merciful to his debtor than the Christian. This claim is 
made in England, France, and Germany alike.’’° 

The answer to the “racially” determined nature of the occupa- 
tions in which the Jew has engaged, is derived from study of the 
conditions which made those occupations inevitable. A consider- 
able part of the revenue of the medieval state was derived from 
the profits squeezed from the usurers. The usurers themselves, far 
from becoming permanently wealthy, constituted the channel 
whereby funds were diverted to the powerful. The temporal and 
the spiritual rulers were as insistent upon the profits derived from 
usury as were the lenders themselves. Thus, “Blanche, Countess 
of Champagne, arrested Erard of Brienne on his way to the Crusade 
because he owed money to her Jews.” And the King, in 1214 or- 
dered “that Crusaders, before leaving their homes, should pay 
all their taxes and settle any debts ‘hominibus nostris,’ that is to 
his Jews, or leave adequate security for their payment from the 
revenues of their lands.’ 

In fact, medieval Jews were owned, as so many chattels, by 
princes and kings and this ownership was bitterly disputed among 
them. The Jews were granted, and sold, from one to another. 
They were entirely “‘rightless” and the charters and grants made 
to them “with the most solemn assertions that they would remain 
unchanged either in perpetuity or at least for a specified number 
of years, might at a moment’s notice be either entirely revoked or 
at least sensibly modified.””? 

The complete arbitrariness with which the Jews were treated is 
evidenced in the ‘‘cynical gifts of the Emperor Charles IV in 1349. 
In February he gave the Archbishop of Trier the goods of the 
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Jews in Alsace and elsewhere ‘who have already been killed or 
may still be killed.’ And in June he offered the Margrave of 
Brandenburg his own choice of the three best Jewish houses in 
Nuremberg ‘when there is next a massacre of the Jews there.’ ‘The 
sinister background of this princely generosity is the Black Death, 
which led to the massacre of countless Jews by a superstitious 
_populace which believed that they had caused the pest by poison- 
ing the wells.”’23 

“For four centuries, beginning with the twelfth, there was not 
a generation of Jews in Germany which did not at least once in 
its lifetime face the threat or reality of mass persecution and 
death.”’24 

The rightlessness of the Jewish usurer made him depend en- 
tirely upon whatever power, king, prince, noble or local authority 
would protect him in return for the profit he could be made to 
give over. And this constituted not merely his tragedy, but the 
legacy of tragedy which derived from that impossible situation. 
“It is the extortionate charges of the Jewish usurer, deeply im- 
printed upon the memory of Europe, enshrined in popular litera- 
ture, canonised in Shakespeare’s Shylock, which provides the 
foundation for economic anti-Semitism. Viewed apart from its 
causes and its setting, putting the responsibility on the usurer, 
not on the conditions out of which he was created, Jewish usury 
merits the execration which it has received. But, once the situation 
is analysed, it becomes transparently clear that the usurer himself 
merits sympathy and pity rather than blame, and that the respon- 
sibility lies elsewhere. . . . There is no sign of the inherited apti- 
tude for exploitation, beloved of certain writers, which is sup- 
posed to have led the Jews themselves to initiate Europe into the 
gentle art of money-making. Usury arose because people wanted 
to borrow money, and the first lender was often the Church.” The 
main responsibility for usury lay not with the Jews but with the 
medieval Church and with the medieval princes. “It was because 
the Jews were part of the political and revenue system of the 
medieval state rather than a cog in the wheel of medieval com- 
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merce that Jewish usury assumed such proportions and earned 
such hatred. It was because the princes wished to secure revenue 
from their transactions, not because the Jews were experts in the 
art of exploitation, that they were unjustly favored in the law- 
courts, so vigorously protected until the moment came for their 
expulsion. Unquestionably, the Jew learnt from his experience, 
as would any other in his circumstances, and became himself an 
expert in evasive contracts, subtle scheming and dishonest prac- 
tices, but he learnt this in his serfdom to the treasuries of Europe, 
not on the hills of Judea. It is a product of his history, not of his 
blood.”?° The main, almost the only responsibility of the Jew in 
the creation of these circumstances “‘was his desire to remain loyal 
to his Judaism. It was Christendom which decided that the price 
of that loyalty should be psychological and social degradation.’’26 

So, early in history, the Jew became the lightning rod to carry 
off the accumulated fury of the people against the exactions of 
those who were exploiting and oppressing them. Despite this, the 
relations between Jews and their neighbors furnish consistent 
and agelong instances of mutual esteem and friendship. Only in 
periods of intense pressure, and consequent upon systematic ef- 
forts to poison the relations of Jews and their neighbors, did the 
Jews become objects of popular hatred, attack and massacre. These 
efforts frequently brought about a conflict between the secular 
and ecclesiastical powers. Kings and nobles, ready as they were to 
farm out and sell their Jewish subjects, did not want them inter- 
fered with and ruined entirely. The Spanish kings, for example, 
“were directly interested in maintaining Jewish landownership, 
as Jewish land, according to the prevailing theory that Jews and 
their property belonged to the king, was, in a sense, crown land.’’?" 
But the growth of feudalism and of the power of the Church, and 
the eventual expulsion of the Jews, put an end to Jewish participa- 
tion in agriculture in western and central Europe. 

The complete ignorance of Jews and Christians about each 
other, constituted a far more impenetrable wall than those of the 
medieval ghettoes within which the Jewish populations lived and 
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were locked nightly. The most fantastic slanders could be circu- 
lated and work themselves into a hold upon the popular imagina- 
tion which has not been broken at the present day. So the ritual 
murder myth, spread broadcast by the clergy, bore fruit in the 
eleventh and twelfth century massacres of innocent men, women 
and children in England and France, and was perpetuated along 
a trail of bloodshed and rapine down to the days of Czarist Russia 
where it was deliberately utilised to incite pogroms. “If there is 
not, in the history of anti-Judaism, a more atrocious invention,” 
comments Hérenger, “neither is there one more symbolic.” Those 
who denounced the Jews as deicides, massacred and robbed them. 
Those who falsely imputed to them ritual crime against children, 
themselves committed the very crime of murder they accused their 
victims of, only on a vast scale and against men, women and chil- 
dren. The true ritual murder has ever been that committed by 
mobs who robbed and murdered Jews. 

Writing of the first Crusade as setting “an undying precedent” 
which brought “the same round of terror, pillage and death,” 
through the ages, Marvin Lowenthal cites the carry-all into which 
sectarian fanaticism poured new incitements.?® “Once aroused 
and fed by a rich booty, religious hatred proved ingenious in 
providing new charges. To the crucifixion of Jesus was added the 
ritual murder of children, desecration of the Host, conspiracy 
with the enemy, complots to destroy Christendom, and congenital 
greed and treachery—each leading to further humiliation and 
plunder. Hep, Hep!—‘Give, give!’—an insult and a demand— 
the cry of the pack when the prey was winded—became the 
familiar Christian salutation. Jew-baiting acquired a technique 
and served, from age to age, as a sovereign remedy for the ills of 
the land.” 

Pierre, Abbé of Cluny, who preached the Second Crusade, in a 
letter to Louis VII, gave the scapegoat doctrine of the Church a 
perfect formulation, when he said: “God does not desire that the 
Jews be exterminated, but that they wander the world, like Cain, 
burdened with shame and opprobrium, and that they lead a life 
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a thousandfold worse than death.”2® It was hardly to be wondered 
at that the crusaders, too ignorant to wish to preserve the Jews for 
such ecclesiastical purposes, massacred all they found on their 
way, pillaging homes and burning synagogues in which hundreds 
of human beings had taken refuge. 

The accusations against the Jews of creating and spreading the 
Black Death or bubonic plague in fifteenth century Europe by 
well-poisoning are no more grotesque than those charging the 
Jews with obtaining hosts from the mass in order to torture and 
crucify those hosts, using the blood shed by the wafers for Jewish 
ritual purposes.*° ‘They are no more ignorant or malignant than 
the later clumsy and infamous forgery called “The Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion,” utilised for pogrom incitement in Czarist 
days in Russia, given currency by the London Morning Post and 
by Mr. Henry Ford’s Dearborn Independent, and now being 
utilized as part of the anti-Semitic export of Nazi Germany. Of 
these forged Protocols it has been said that “more blood and tears 
cling to their pages than to those of any mendacious document 
in the world’s history.’*+ 

Centuries of brutality, of carefully inculcated hatred, of insula- 
tion, impoverishment, crowding in cramped and disease-ridden 
ghettoes, reaped their human harvest. The rebel Uriel Acosta and 
the philosopher, Spinoza, who blazed the way toward freedom 
from the strangulation of ghetto life, only met excommunication 
at the hands of their own embittered, terrified and intolerant 
people. ‘Persecution had been successful beyond the fondest ex- 
pectations of the Jew-baiters. They could look with complacency 
upon the eighteenth-century Jew—bent, broken, superstitious and 
ignorant.” *? 

That the temper of human beings responds positively to their 
environment is a point that need not be labored. The Jew, says 
Professor Park, once he has “emerged from the provincialism of 
the ghetto, has everywhere and always been the most civilized of 
human creatures.”’?* It is not merely that he has brought to every 
civilization in which he lived, a tradition in which learning and 
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scholarship were revered. But, too, the release of creative energy 
that has accompanied full citizenship and personal freedom, has 
borne gifts that have immeasurably enriched the contemporary 
world. In addition the gifts have been made through rapid ab- 
sorption from the peoples with which Jews have associated them- 
selves. Given opportunity, they have fully identified themselves 
with national cultures. Barriers of language, custom, occupation, 
have been surmounted. Nowhere has this been better illustrated 
than by the emancipation which took place in Germany. 


III 


The reason for the development in Germany is not far to seek. 
As the medieval world succumbed to the greater mobility that 
industrialism and the exploitation of new worlds brought with 
them, the Jews precariously found opportunity in the fields ac- 
cessible to them. In Poland, on the other hand, at the very mo- 
ment when a breath of freedom was to sweep over Europe with 
the French Revolution, the fight for freedom was being lost. Po- 
land was partitioned. Under Russian government Jews were 
severely restricted in their occupations, reduced to servile poverty 
and in 1791 confined to the Pale of Settlement, from which they 
might not venture without express permission. 

In Germany and Austria, despite galling and humiliating re- 
strictions, the door of opportunity had swung slightly ajar. Jews 
became foremost merchants, their experience, astuteness and con- 
nections obtained for them opportunities as purveyors and finan- 
cial advisers in the courts of Europe. The “court Jews” whose 
services were valued by the rulers of European states and princi- 
palities reopened territory that had been closed. For example, a 
poor lad, Jost Liebmann, ended by being court jeweler and finan- 
cial agent to Frederick I of Prussia. And Samuel Oppenheimer, 
who died 1703, “began his public career as financial agent to a 
mere Elector of the Palatinate; before he was done, he had 
equipped two Imperial armies, made himself the leading financier 
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of Austria, reopened Vienna to the settlement of ‘privileged’ Jews, 
and died court factor and purveyor-general to Emperor Leo- 
pold I.’’%4 

It was in the economic field during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries that Jewish pioneers paved the way for what came 
to be known as Emancipation, liberation from slavery to an out- 
worn and cramped ghetto life, liberation from galling and hu- 
miliating political rightlessness, from denial of opportunity in 
almost all honorable fields of creative enterprise. There was 
needed only the spark of intellectual contact between two men to 
bridge the gap of religious cleavage. They met in 1854. Shoulder 
to shoulder a Jew and a Christian, Moses Mendelssohn and Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing, worked for the “regeneration of German 
thought and taste.” In “Nathan der Weise,” Lessing “made clear 
that only by rendering justice to the Jew could a Christian do 
justice to himself.’’ Mendelssohn, for the first time, as a German 
Jew, achieved recognition as “a leader in German and European 
thought.” His study on Evidence in Metaphysics “captured the 
prize of the Berlin Academy against even the competition of 
Kant; and, as a further reward, Frederick made him a ‘privileged 
Jew,’ giving him the right not to be thrown out of Berlin. . . .’ 
Yet, even then, his children had to ask him why, when they went 
to walk, the German children would shout insulting epithets after 
them; and in 1776, at the height of his fame as a European philos- 
opher Mendelssohn had to pay “at the gate of Dresden an entry- 
tax, a ‘head-tax,’ which, as he remarked, was set at the same 
figure as for a ‘Polish cow.’ ” 

The succeeding generations formed part of that current of 
liberal thought and free inquiry which was the heir to eighteenth 
century Enlightenment sweeping across Europe with the French 
Revolution and the armies of Napoleon. “Where Napoleon did 
not literally rule, his spirit prevailed; and, with all its despotism, 
it was a cleansing wind of liberty and modernity blowing over 
the medieval swamp of German institutions. For the first time in 
their history the Germans knew what it was not to be a servile 
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Untertan; but, unfortunately, the lesson was: taught them at the 
point of French bayonets and not learned by their own will and 
elo. 

The liberalism which manifested itself in the Jewish salons of 
Berlin where the Romantic movement flowered; where the 
Schlegels, Mme. de Stael, the Humboldts, Varnhagen von Ense, 
Chamisso, Richter, Fouqué, prepared the way for the Germany of 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine; where Rachel Levin was, as Goethe said, 
“the first to understand and recognise me,’—all this was a brief 
if brilliant flowering. European reaction triumphed after Water- 
loo and Father Jahn’s gymnastic and anti-Semitic movement was 
illumined in the bonfires of books which German students held 
on the summit of the Wartburg.*® 

Despite Lessing and Mendelssohn, despite the tremendous effort 
to merge the long-sundered streams of Jewish and Christian life 
in Germany, and the rare qualities of courage and imagination 
contributed from both groups, the enlightenment never really 
took root in the people. Medieval traditions and attitudes lin- 
gered on and were played upon at various times by a succession 
of nationalist and later race-mongering professors. Heine and 
Borne went bitterly into exile. And although, in pre-World War 
Germany, Jews could find limited opportunity at the price of 
such formalities of conversion as baptism, although German Jews 
contributed out of all numerical proportion to the upbuilding of 
German industry, science, the efflorescence of the theatre, journal- 
ism, the arts—11 out of the 38 German Nobel prize recipients 
to 1933 having been, according to Nazi prescriptions, “Jews,” and 
three out of six in Austria#’—German nationalism turned its back 
upon European liberalism. German racism turned its back upon 
Christianity and science. And it required only the crisis of defeat 
in the World War, to crush and extirpate the liberal culture and 
civilisation that had been Germany’s glory and in which the Jews 
had played so creative a part. 

In France the tradition of the Enlightenment and of the French 
Revolution was interrupted by one episode revealing the dangers 
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of clerical and monarchical reaction using anti-Semitism for their 
purposes. ‘That episode was the conspiracy against Captain Alfred 
Dreyfus,?8 brilliant staff officer of the French Army, in which the 
French Army General Staff, Ministers of State, and officers of 
justice conspired and connived through perjury, forgery, suppres- 
sion of the truth and incitement of the mob, to railroad an inno- 
cent man to five years of imprisonment and inhumane torture on 
Devil’s Island. The effort of militarism, aided and abetted by the 
Jesuits, to dominate France, created a national mob spirit, well 
represented by those who, on January 5, 1895, at the Champ de 
Mars degradation of Captain Dreyfus, screamed for his blood, and 
paraded along the Paris boulevards shouting, “Long live the 
army! Down with the Jews!” The case, as Henri Barbusse re- 
marked, revealed what lay beneath militarism and nationalism: 
even the sewers. It is significant that it was the chief forger and 
perjurer in the anti-Dreyfus conspiracy, Colonel Hubert Joseph 
Henry, later head of the Intelligence Bureau of the French Army 
General Staff, still later a suicide in jail, who first ‘tipped off” the 
press to the arrest of Dreyfus in a note which concluded: “All 
Israel is stirring.” The case became the rallying ground on which 
champions like Clemenceau, Jaurés, Bernard Lazare, Colonel 
Picquart, Anatole France and Emile Zola vindicated the honor 
of the nation and its tradition of liberalism and justice. 

The propaganda machines of the World War taught men once 
again to think in terms of narrowly conceived but intensely 
emotion-rousing symbols. Masses of mankind were indoctrinated 
with regimented hatreds. The nationalism which followed upon 
the World War learned a new and relearned an ancient method. 
What was once partly a subconscious impulse to burden a scape- 
goat with mankind’s inner tensions, has become an explicit instru- 
ment of Nazi-fascism. 

As the brief moment of German culture coincided with oppor- 
tunity for the Jews to make their contribution of spirit and 
creativeness, so now it is a Germany where anti-Semitism has 
reverted to a brutality inhuman as that of the Middle Ages, only 
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incomparably more deliberate, that threatens the world with in- 
tellectual darkness. Nazi persecution has spared Christianity hardly 
more than Judaism. Catholic and Protestant too have found their 
way to the secret trial, the dungeon and the concentration camp. 
The object of Nazi racism is to destroy all faith based upon greater 
than tribal community. Not the least tragic aspect of the medieval 
reversion in Germany lies in the blocking of a fusion, not alone 
cultural and intellectual but biological, which was in full progress. 

For the seven post-war years, 1924 to 1930, before the onset of 
the Nazi regime, 20.8 per cent of the persons of Jewish descent 
who married in Germany, married Gentiles.3® Which means that 
a goodly number of Gentiles wished to, and did, marry Jews. 
“From this it is clear that the Jewish community was up to 1930 
being not slowly but rather rapidly assimilated in important char- 
acters to those of its German environment. I am fairly certain that 
a like assimilation is going on in France and Great Britain. Of 
course the German-speaking peoples are far from forming a single 
race. They cover a wide range of racial groups still very imper- 
fectly mixed, and no one pure German type really exists: they, 
the Germans, are far from a pure Nordic community. Under the 
circumstances, they have taken the term ‘Aryan’ to describe their 
commixture—a word stolen from linguistics—covering a vast 
variety of racial groups other than German. Not only owing to 
the assimilation was the Jew in Germany feeling himself by cul- 
ture and family ties more and more a member of the German 
community, but actually in the sixteen years 1910-1925 the Jews 
by confession had decreased some eight per cent. The present Ger- 
man Government by checking a natural amalgamation, which was 
advancing quite rapidly, and by throwing the Jews back on them- 
selves, has perpetuated a ‘racial’ distinction, instead of allowing 
it to disappear.” 

The fusion was not, as has been represented, a gain merely for 
Jews. The barriers erected by sectarianism, if they had humiliated 
and confined and degraded Jews, had stultified Christians. The 
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unselfconscious giving by both groups was reflected in German 
science, industry, the theatre, literature and the arts, a heritage of 
the entire German people. As the two groups met, worked, and 
mingled on a basis of equality, the sense of difference and of bar- 
riers was lost in a tremendous opening of the horizons of creative 
freedom. That the release was confined to relatively small though 
culturally influential groups, that it endured for a short time only, 
is part of the tragedy of Germany and of the world. 

Not the least of the ironies in the destruction of German 
Jewry lay in the fact that no group of Jews perhaps had ever before 
so shed their separatism. They were more German in spirit and 
allegiance, if that were possible, than the Germans themselves. 
They fought and died on the battlefields of Germany’s wars. They 
labored for the upbuilding of German commerce and power. A 
Rathenau built up the electrification of Germany through the 
Allgemeine Electricitats Gesellschaft. A Ballin helped to create 
the German merchant marine. And a son of Emil Rathenau, Wal- 
ter, was on the point of establishing contacts between what re- 
mained of sanity in post-war Germany with the rest of Europe, 
when he was shot down by young nationalist assassins. After the 
services the Jews had rendered, it was with paralysing incredulity 
that they heard themselves charged with having “lost the war,” 


‘ 


with having “stabbed Germany in the back,” with having brought 
about the inflation and ruin that were the product of the politics 
directed against them, with having profiteered and committed all 
the crimes which rabid bitterness and hatred could invent. From 
this it was a short step to the pornographic falsifications of Nazi 
hate-mongers and the brutalities of confiscation, assault, torture 
and massacre. 

There is nothing original about Nazi anti-Semitism. Even the 
decree forbidding Jews to use “Christian” given names is but an 
echo of a similar royal edict which gave rise in 1836 to the work 
of Leopold Zunz on “Names of Jews.’’4° In it he demonstrated 
“that the names which had been classed as non-Jewish were an 
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ancient inheritance of Judaism.” Among those who, deeply im- 
pressed by the book, were moved to thank Zunz, was Alexander 
von Humboldt. Medievalism furnishes the prototype for Nazi 
thought and activities, whether it be confiscation of property, tor- 
ture and murder of children, the spreading of malignant false- 
hoods, or the cultivation of depravity which will inflict on human 
beings horrors that no sane person would perpetrate on an animal. 


IV 


From Germany the infection has been sedulously spread in Italy. 
The political motivation for the Italian “racist” policy was clearly 
indicated by its coincidence with the establishment of closer ties 
between the Italian fascist and the German Nazi dictators. So late 
as November 1927, Mussolini, in an interview with foreign jour- 
nalists, is quoted as having said: “Anti-Semitism is a product of 
barbarism.’’*1 Nothing in the activities of the percentually tiny 
number of Jews in Italy could have warranted the “racist” policy. 
Consideration of the relations between Italian Jews and Italian 
Christians reveals the irrationality of Italian “racism” on any 
grounds of internal social or political necessity.*? The Jews fought 
in the wars for Italian independence. Three thousand were killed 
in the first World War. “In 1934, the King of Italy, receiving a 
delegation of foreign Jews, remarked with satisfaction that the 
Italian army counted eleven Jewish generals. Before the war the 
Italian Senate, whose members were all appointed by the King, 
had thirty Jewish senators. Among the senators appointed by order 
of Mussolini, fourteen are Jews. . . . Under fascism, 203 Jews 
are—or were until recently—professors, associate professors or 
lecturers at Italian universities.” Not only have the Italian Jews 
“made valuable and lasting contributions to Italian science and 
culture,” but, in high proportion they joined fascist unions and 
the Fascist party. 

Under the circumstances the political motive for the suddenly 
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instituted “racism,” reversing assurances Mussolini himself had 
given, is clear. A press despatch to America in July 1938*° tells of 
the “group of anonymous Fascist scientists” who were advocating 
the “Aryan racist” policy and notes that “the professors disclaim 
any intention of introducing into Italy German racial theories 
in their present form but they make it abundantly clear that in 
Italy as in Germany [italics mine] Jews are considered an enemy 
against whom the purity of the Italian stock needs defending.” 

The “purity of the Italian stock” and the “Italian race” were 
inventions hailed with derisive merriment throughout the world. 
But they were to be made the basis for excluding Jews from gov- 
ernment, military and civil positions they had long and honorably 
held, despoiling them of their possessions, depriving their children 
of education and opportunity and for slandering their loyalty to 
their native land. The key to the process was given by the secretary 
general of the Fascist party who remarked that “fascism has fol- 
lowed a fundamental policy of its own, consisting in action first 
and doctrinal formulations afterward.’’** In short, brutal force 
used to gain opportunist ends, followed by whatever falsifications 
can be invented and spread by way of justification. 

The influence of Nazi anti-Semitism, seeping through Europe, 
was manifest over large areas of Poland too. It reinforced the eco- 
nomic motivation of the warfare being conducted against the 
Jewish minority in that land. The warfare—including murder, 
incendiarism and robbery—was systematically directed not alone 
against the education of Jewish youth, the shops and market stands 
of petty merchants, the existence of poor and struggling human 
beings, but the homes and occupations of Jewish manual laborers 
and artisans as well. It was and is a warfare fomented by those 
dominating groups which have been unwilling to face the nation’s 
paramount agrarian problem. Here too anti-Semitism appeared in 
its characteristic function of lightning-rod to carry off the danger- 
ous charges accumulated by misgovernment, demagoguery and 
reaction.*® 
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Vv 


The methods used by Nazi-fascism to break and destroy the hu- 
manity of Jews in Germany and Austria belong to those patholog- 
ical annals in which history records human degeneration. A 
despatch to the New York Times* telling of conditions in Vienna, 
amply corroborated by reports to the London Times, the Man- 
chester Guardian, the New York Herald Tribune and other first- 
rank newspapers on both sides of the Atlantic, speaks of “two 
months of an organized, cold-blooded terrorism unprecedented 
in modern times,” and says that “the sadistic indulgences—for the 
practices were nothing less—were open and brazen.” These prac- 
tices included forcing elderly professors and business men to do 
“physical jerks” in orgiastic circuses in Vienna’s Prater until the 
unhappy beings collapsed from exhaustion and some died from 
the prolonged maltreatment. Corrosive acid and lye were poured 
into water with which cultivated men and women, some of them 
no longer young, were forced to scrub streets, seriously burning 
their bodies and clothes before jeering crowds. There was open 
and unpunished and unchecked looting and rapine in Jewish 
homes and shops. Men and women of distinction were forced to 
perform duties such as cleaning urinals in Nazi guard barracks. 

The wave of hundreds of reported suicides each day rose sharply 
among people who found it impossible to continue living among 
the degenerates who had come to rule Austria as Germany. In the 
case of one family which had committed collective suicide, the : 
Nazis hung a placard over the door. The placard read: “Please 
follow suit.” The suicides of despairing and broken men and 
women, and the murders by torture in concentration camps and 
prisons, continue as they have continued since Hitler seized power 
in Germany. 

The spontaneous outburst of horror and disgust at the robbery 
and massacre of Jews by Nazi mobs in November 1938, maturing 
a well-laid plan for expropriating Jewish property in Germany, 
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was an expression of the common humanity which the Nazi theo- 
ries and practices had denied and affronted. Those practices whose 
cruel savagery baffles any attempt at description, included the 
killing of children, the destruction of hospitals, homes for the 
aged, and orphanages, and the driving into the streets of desper- 
ately sick people, some of whom had just been operated upon. 
The full extent of this sadism has never been even partially 
reported. 


VI 


It is by exclusion from this tribal recession to sub-human bar- 
barism that the Jew again comes to play a part of singular sig- 
nificance to the world. The fellowship in which the Jews find 
themselves becomes increasingly that of all liberal inquiry, all 
scientific questioning, all unfettered aspiration in literature, the 
arts and in life. Those who oppress the Jew would make human 
activity serve narrowly political ends—ends so narrow that they 
lead only into the black tunnel of international warfare and 
anarchic destruction. 

“Tn itself,” declares the editor of one of those reviews published 
outside Germany in the German language, by exiles, “the Jewish 
question, given good will and also assuming rational European 
conditions, would be relatively easy to solve. It is not so compli- 
cated by reason of its own structure as by reason of the confusion 
of the European structure. The Jews have therefore every reason 
to differentiate those who pursue a peaceful organic building of 
international comity from those who obstruct it.” 

The task of inner assimilation has been accomplished by many 
hundreds of thousands of men and women of Jewish descent 
throughout the world. They neither deny their ancestry nor do 
they cleave to a ritual which to them has lost its significance. In 
the life of the arts, of the sciences, of culture, they find that re- 
lease for the spirit, the line of affirmative growth and faith which 
others find in ritual and formal religion. Nor do these “Jews” 
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take the escapist way of conversion to Christianity in the absence 
of Christian belief. 

In Germany they had no other alternative. There, even after the 
libertarian waves of the French Revolution and the revolution of 
1848, conversion, formal adherence to the Christian ritual re- 
mained the only official avenue to opportunity in the learned 
professions. As Heine said, baptism constituted for the Jew the 
ticket to European culture. 

In America, on the other hand, more than in any country of 
the world, hundreds of thousands of Jews have become Americans 
in dress and habits, in manner and appearance, above all in alle- 
giance and feeling. Their sons have distinguished themselves in 
the fiercest and most taxing physical activities, on the college 
football fields and in athletics as well as in the arts and in business, 
in the army as well as in government office. 

That the Emancipation of the Jew, which was at the same time 
the Emancipation of the Christian from bigotry and snobbery, 
has failed in Nazified Germany, is not the failure of the Jew. It 
represents a regression in the progress of humanity. It constitutes 
no valid argument that hope of Christian-Jewish assimilation else- 
where must be given up. Progress in mutual understanding, crea- 
tive cooperation and true assimilation become more vital issues 
in a world that would protect its civilisation from the Nazi dark- 
ness. ‘Those Zionists who argue from Nazi domination that the 
Nazi philosophy must prevail, that the only hope of the Jews lies 
in political and cultural nationalism, do their people and the world 
small service. ‘This implies no opposition to a Jewish homeland 
as such. 

It is true that old prejudices have been brought to America. 
They cling to the unassimilated Jew who perpetuates the differ- 
ences which set him apart from his fellow-men overseas. He carries 
with him the strangeness of the ghetto. Prejudice is directed too 
against the newly emancipated of whom some, released from the 
guidance of traditional codes, have been swept into the maelstrom 
of American materialism. It has not stopped with these. In Amer- 
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ica, too, the campaign to spread anti-Semitism generally and in- 
discriminately, has been financed from abroad as well as locally, 
has been supplied with Nazi literature, directed by paid agents, 
conducted by hired speakers and emissaries.*7 Social snobbery, 
economic fear, political animosities, envies and jealousies have all 
furnished fuel for the hoped-for conflagration. In this campaign 
Nazi-fascism has employed its characteristic technic of spreading 
incongruous and self-contradictory slander, of appealing to the 
passions of the uninformed with forged documents—one of them 
attributed to Benjamin Franklin and repeatedly discredited and 
repudiated by reputable historians—falsified history, misquotation 
from the periodicals and the press, misleading and corrupt in- 
nuendo over the radio. Particular effort has been devoted to 
spreading the impression that all Jews are communists; at the 
same time Jews are identified with “international bankers.” 

The propagandists choose those aspects of the individual which 
are most likely to arouse fear, envy, or dislike in their audience, 
and they make it appear that such a caricature represents the entire 
group, though it may be no more characteristic of the people as a 
whole than the gangster, the vulgar rich, the criminal, are char- 
acteristic of any people. The prejudice, as its name defines it, 
gives the individual no opportunity to prove himself. It roots in 
the past, in that unchanging and relentless group defamation 
which denies change, progress and hope. 

To many a human being of the modern world, his “Jewish- 
ness” is defined by exclusion. He is a Jew not because he practices 
the ritual of any sectarian religion, but by reason of his being 
told he is a Jew. In so far as he is Jewish at all, it is because others 
insist, because some of his ancestors lived in a ghetto and were 
persecuted, because of age-long separations, that a mystical some- 
thing inheres in him and his descendants. Many such, like their 
Christian fellows, have turned toward humanity and away from 
the dogmas and conventions of formalised religion, with its mate- 
rialist commitments and vested interests and property spirit. ‘To 
these, emancipated of both groups, the fate of the Jew and Judaism, 
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independent of purely religious values, represents a human re- 
sponsibility. 

It has come to be realised through the horrors inflicted in the 
name of anti-Semitism on humanity overseas, that what is in- 
volved is not Jews or Judaism but the validity of spirit itself. In 
this struggle once again the Jew becomes a protagonist not of a 
faith but of all faith, whether that faith be clothed in formal re- 
ligion or whether it be a non-sectarian, creedless aspiration and 
hope for a better life for mankind. Of that hope and faith, the 
chief enemy is Nazi-fascism. The argument of that enemy is force. 
Its justification is might. Its goal is war, as a discipline and a cul- 
ture, as an end in itself, as an outlet for its chaos of economic, 
political and cultural bankruptcy. 


Vil 


The general significance of anti-Semitism is inescapable. Every 
intelligent human being knows it now for no longer a Jewish 
question merely. Even those creeds and religions whose historic 
position has been one of inciting anti-Semitic hatred, some of 
whose lesser clergy still blindly continue on this way, have been 
forced by the logic of world events to champion, not the Jew, 
but, through the Jewish people and its fate, the dignity of the 
human spirit, respect for the culture which the fascist barbarians 
are assaulting and would destroy. So the millennial role of the Jew 
as a human being has rounded out another cycle. Again he is 
defenceless, dependent for his very existence on the values without: 
which civilisation cannot survive. Attacking those values the 
fascist must ridicule and seek to distort the clear outline of historic 
development, must deny emancipation, the progress of the spirit, 
the hope of mankind’s future. For him there is only suppression 
and war. There is no crime against mankind greater than this, and 
no more pitiable accessory to the crime than those who, ignorantly 
or by reason of unthinking snobbery accept this doctrine. 

The malignancy of the Nazi-fascist caricature of the Jew is a 
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symbol of the spiritual poverty and weakness of those who would 
fasten it upon an entire people, millions of men, women and 
children, in many lands, of all stations in life, from farmers to 
cabinet ministers, from poets and painters to machinists, from 
judges to day laborers, from musicians to soldiers. In what they do 
to Jews the Nazi-fascists proclaim that they can no longer respect 
the essence of humanity. For civilisation, it must never be for- 
gotten, resides not in any creed but in the spirit of man. It is of 
the fibre of his daily occupation and acts, it colors his attitudes, it 
resides in the rectitude of his thought and the refinement of his 
senses. Brutality and hatred are the denial of civilisation no matter 
how defended and excused, no matter what the alleged provoca- 
tions. The falsifications of Jewish history, the defamations which 
serve as the excuse for destroying the Jews today, stand as a warn- 
ing of the fate of the world if it is to be subjected to the horror of 
Nazi-fascist nihilism. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF NAZI PERSECUTION 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


Curistians the world over must awaken to what is happening in 
Germany. The widespread belief that the Nazi persecution drives 
only at the Jews is as mistaken as it is dangerous. An examination 
of the facts will reveal that this conception is entirely wrong; it is 
dangerous because the Nazi program is one of assault on the entire 
morality of our civilization and not merely upon one helpless 
minority. The Jew is a convenient scapegoat. Behind the smoke 
screen of Jewish persecution a concerted attack is being made on 
all Christian teaching and activity. 

In late 1933 attention was drawn to the preachings of Cardinal 
Faulhaber at Munich. In 1934 pastoral letters appeared over the 
signatures of the Cardinal of Cologne, of the bishops of Berlin, 
Munster and Ermeland, and of the Archbishop of Freiburg. 
These early denunciations of the persecution of Catholics were 
taken lightly by the Christian and Catholic world. It was errone- 
ously assumed that Nazi fire would be concentrated upon the 
Jewish people and that as soon as the first stick of anti-Christian 
dynamite had been discharged, the German State would come to 
peace with the Church and leave it undisturbed within its accus- 
tomed sphere. 

The present-day German controlled press uses every device 
known to modern propagandists. Organized attacks on Christian- 
ity continue unabated to this day. The propaganda problem which 
Nazidom faced in order to make people follow it was simplified 
by identifying the word “Jew” with everything the Germans 
resented and hated, or could be led to resent and hate. To attack 
the Dawes Plan, for instance, Der Sturmer called Dawes a Jew, 
as also in attacking J. P. Morgan, President Roosevelt, and the 
entire French Nation. 

This was followed by creating something approaching the 
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deification of Chancellor Hitler, so that party spokesmen and 
supporters now refer to him in terms like those applied to Christ. 
The Evangelical Church Letter (International Conciliation, Nov. 
1936, p. 567) submitted to Hitler in June, 1936, complained of 
this deification in these words: 

“In this connection we must make known to the Fuhrer and 
Chancellor our uneasiness over the fact that he is often revered in 
form that is due to God alone. . . . He himself is vested with the 
dignity of the national priest, and even of the mediator between 
God and the dignity of the people.” 

The moral disintegration within Germany, hastened by this 
diabolical attributing to Hitler of divine qualities, is emphasized 
by the petition of army chaplains to the Chancellor in the autumn 
of 1937. “The one half (of the army) believes enthusiastically 
everything that is officially announced,” the army chaplains wrote. 
“The other half holds that it is alla lie. . . . The repeated prom- 
ises that the rights of the church would be recognized and that 
full liberty would be given to it to regulate its own affairs have 


not been forgotten. . . . The State and the Party combat today 
not only the churches. . . . They combat Christianity. This fact 
is repeatedly denied. It is true nevertheless. . . . In the training 


camps of the party it is repeatedly explained that National So- 
cialism has three enemies: Judaism, Masonry, and Christianity. 
. . . Of the 18,000 Protestant pastors in Germany approximately 
1,300 have been in prison or under police arrest since 1934. That 
the pastor should be arrested has become a routine affair for 
Protestant parishes. . . .” 
Back in 1933 the Catholics were not pressed as much as the 
Protestants. ‘Their clergy was not subjected to the oath of loyalty 
which placed allegiance to Christ and allegiance to the Fuhrer 
on the same plane. But by 1934 every priest was a suspect traitor. 
The questions of education and freedom of the pulpit had become 
a festering sore. Catholic youth organizations have been deprived 
of what Nazis know to be a very potent force in maintaining the 
allegience of German Youth—the use of insignia and uniforms. 
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They are not allowed to have standards or music, or carry on 
Sport activities or to make group excursions. 

Summoned to choose, will the youth go towards Christianity, 
towards the swastika, or towards a Germanic prostituted Chris- 
tianity? 

In an open letter to Minister Herrl in March, 1937, Dr. Dibelius, 
former General Superintendent of the Lutheran Church in Prus- 
sia, said: “Let me ask you one question, Herr Reichminister. If, 
in the morning religious instruction the children are told that the 
Bible is God’s word that speaks to us in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and in the afternoon young people have to memorize: 
‘Which is our Bible? Our Bible is Hitler’s “Mein Kampf,” ’ who 
is to change his doctrine here? This is the decisive point.” 

Not only is every effort made in Germany to divorce the 
younger generation from the Church in a general sense, but 
harassing limitations are being imposed on the training of young 
men for the priesthood for example. Now these attacks are being 
applied to Austria. The renowned theological school at Innsbruck 
was dissolved five months ago. The State police actually assisted 
in closing it down. This faculty enjoyed an international reputa- 
tion and was founded in 1857 by the Jesuit Fathers, who still 
conducted it. The Jesuit College in Feldkirch was also confiscated 
without compensation, as were several provincial houses of a Swiss 
teaching sisterhood in various parts of South Germany. Beginning 
with April, 1938, almost all Catholic grammar schools have been 
closed. Catholic secondary schools in Austria have found their 
continued existence impossible now that they have been deprived 
of all legal rights. The premises of the diocesan boys’ boarding 
schools in Linz and Salzburg have been commandeered for mili- 
tary purposes. The Nazis have made a studied attempt to prevent 
the youth from attending Church instruction by scheduling 
compulsory Party meetings for the same hours. The oldest and 
most famous of all the Austrian schools now dissolved is the 
“Scottish High School” (Schottengymnasium), so called because, 
very many years ago, it was founded by Scottish monks. This 
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school was among many which had produced some of the most 
famous men in Austrian life. 

Protestant institutions are now suffering the same fate which 
has befallen Catholic and Jewish communities. For example, the 
Evangelical Women’s Association in Austria has been compul- 
sorily dissolved and its property confiscated and turned over to 
the headquarters of the National Socialist Women’s Organization. 

Karl Barth, Swiss-German theologian who is one of the leading 
figures in world Protestantism today, was forced to leave Bonn 
University on the Rhine because, in his own words, “I refused to 
open my lecture on God each day by raising my arm and saying, 
‘Heil, Hitler!’ I could not do that; it would have been blasphemy.” 

Bishop Sproll of Rottenburg has been banished from his diocese 
because he did not vote in April for “Anschluss.” 

The current battle between Nazism and all those principles 
which it does not accept is a battle which is beyond all reconcilia- 
tion. The mad, relentless forces of Nazidom cannot be leashed. 
“The Volkischer Beobachter,” principal Nazi Party newspaper, 
said in October: “We are armed and prepared to continue the 
battle against Catholicism until the final frightful decision, until 
the point of total annihilation.” 

German Catholics are not far behind the Jews as enemies 
chosen by the Nazis. An inventory of Jewish property was taken; 
then the property looted. An inventory has also been taken of 
Catholic establishments such as convents and monasteries, of 
which there are over 10,000 in Germany and thousands more in 
Austria. The moment that Nazi tactics have reduced Catholic 
morale, the twenty billions of dollars worth of Church property 
will be used to enrich the Nazi State and relieve it from the 
pressures resulting from its own economic folly on the one hand 
and from the widespread boycott of all Nazi goods and services 
on the other. 

The entrance of National Socialists into the Sudetenland was 
heralded as a means of relieving the people of that district from 
poverty and the lack of proper education. To improve the sup- 
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posedly neglected education of Sudeten children, the Nazi Teach- 
ers Union of the districts of Silesia, Saxony and the Bavarian 
“Ostmark” have each spent 10,000 Reichsmark for the “impover- 
ished” schools of the Sudetenland. What did they do with this 
money? Let us look at the record. They bought 60 copies of 
Hitler’s “Mein Kampf,” 60 pictures of the Fuhrer, 60 copies of 
the book “German School,” edited by the ardent National Social- 
ist, Klagges, They also plastered a number of “inspiring” National 
Socialist pictures in prominent places in the schools. In addition, 
they have offered to send to the children, free of charge, the 
pamphlet “Cooperate.” There was not much money left over for 
the purpose of acquiring any really useful teaching materials. 

These incessant moral and economic pressures that have been 
exercised upon all those who maintained their allegiance to the 
Church has had its effect. The statistical bureau of the German 
Evangelical Church has just published a report on Church activi- 
ties over a three-year period which reveals a downward trend due 
to Nazi influences. Withdrawals from the Church increased from 
29,036 in 1934 to 51,449 in 1935 and 93,516 in 1936. The number 
of converts to the Church dropped from 149,761 in 1934 to 62,658 
in 1936. 

In the first six weeks after the German invasion of Austria, 
46,000 Catholics left the Church in Vienna alone. In Germany 
proper, in Wurttemberg, there were, in 1937, 6,138 resignations 
from the Evangelical Regional Church, as compared with 2,567 
in 1936. (Source: Die Christliche Welt. Reprinted in Kulturkampf, 
London, 9/3/38.) At least 20% of the 5,700,000 Austrian Cath- 
olics are being subjected to additional persecution as non-Aryans. 
The American Bishops’ Committee states: “Reports from other 
nations show that a wave of anti-Semitism, sponsored by Nazi in- 
fluences, is growing, and where it is adopted, persecution of the 
Catholic Church follows in short order.” 

That well-knit organization, Catholic Action, has been para- 
lyzed in all its phases. Catholic families have been divided by the 
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incessant propaganda. Apparently, the number of Catholics had 
already been reduced by one half in 1936. 

Catholic representatives at the Evian Conference estimated that 
there were 10,000 Catholic refugees from Germany and an addi- 
tional 2,000 from Austria who were in dire need. They reported 
many more to be in exile, although not as yet dependent upon 
Catholic organizations for help. The American bishops committee 
reports that in Austria at least 20% of Austrian Catholics are 
what the Nazis-call ‘“‘non-Aryan” and are subjected to the same 
intense persecution as is meted out to Jews. 

National Socialist ideology has even rewritten the Sermon on 
the Mount, which to Christians best epitomizes Christ’s teaching. 
Germany, homeland of vital christian movements, has now pro- 
duced a Nazi version of the Sermon on the Mount from the pen 
of former Reichbishop Ludwig Muller, and a Nazi version of 
the Gospel according to St. John, published by Dr. Weidemann, 
German-Christian Bishop of Bremen. From Nazi Germany has 
now come rejection of the Old Testament and subjection of the 
text of the New Testament to changes which affect and in some 
instances entirely alter its meaning. 

Christian precepts cannot be reconciled with the ethics of the 
author of Mein Kampf. The universalism of Christianity is found 
by Nazis to be incompatible with the fierce nationalism of the 
totalitarian state. 

The Nazi brand of theological emendation even goes so far as 
to tamper with essential meanings: deliberate alterations of word 
and meaning are carried out. In John 12:13, the Palm Sunday 
salutation, “Hosanna: “Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord, even the King of Israel,’”” dwindles into a Teutonic 
“Heil” and reference to Israel is omitted. The Nazis have changed 
the Apostles’ writings so that in many instances the words are not 
the words of Jesus, but represent what the Nazi brand of Ersatz 
Christianity thinks that He ought to have said. 

“Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be comforted,” 
(Matt. 5:4) has been Nazified to the bolder: “Happy is he who 
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bears his suffering like a man; he will find the strength never to 
despair without courage.” 

The Nazis have eliminated all reminders of the Old Testament. 
Neither “Solomon in all his glory,” nor “The Prophets,” nor 
“The Law of Moses” have been left. They do not even allow 
Christ to say “for My sake” (as at Matthew 5:11, translated by 
Bishop Muller on p. 9). 

The Nazi pagan magazine Nordland mocks the Sermon on 
the Mount as the “‘first Bolshevist manifesto.”’ 

After the publication of the Nazi version of the New Testament, 
one of the loyal cohorts, the deputy Bishop of Mecklenburg rec- 
ommended the “German Words of God” to his clergymen in these 
words: 

“Well, when Christ addresses us in this way we can at least 
understand it.” To this the Allgemeine Lutherische Kirchen- 
zettung answered: 

“But Christ does not and never did speak in this way. It is 
dreadfully tragic that German bishops do not know any longer 
what Christ really said.” 

That present day German ideology aims at the eradication of 
Christianity is obvious from the following authoritative declara- 
tion in the book “A German Vision of God” by the Nazi religious 
leader Professor Wilhelm Hauer: 

“Thus from a broader historical outlook, it is evident, now, 
that the domination of Christendom over Germanic regions was 
but an episode of a thousand years, a period which belongs to the 
past.” 

Hitler glories in the belief that he saved the world from the 
assault of Marxist materialism and that he reduced to naught the 
free thinkers and the atheists. He insists that he has defended 
Christianity against the perils of Bolshevism in a more effective 
way than did the Churches and their pastors. But his defense of 
Christianity is at the same time its destruction! 

The Nazi assault on Christianity is thus seen not as a frontal 
attack. The Nazi technique is more subtle. The attack is that of 
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the termite: the building—the outer shell—has been left standing, 
but the whole inside is being rotted: it is carried away bit by bit; 
quite methodically. Nazism is proceeding to reduce to naught the 
structure which binds Christianity to its children, to its schools, 
to its student clerics, to its devotees, and to its ancient holidays. 

Nazi tactics aim at controlling the Church itself for they elevated 
Ludwig Muller, confidant of Hitler, to the post of Reichsbishop. 
From then on, Protestantism was forced to face the ascendancy of 
the so-called German-Christian party in its own organization. 

Throughout Christian history the festival of the Epiphany has 
been observed as a Catholic holy day, yet authorities in the highly 
Catholic section of Bavaria issued an order requiring all stores to 
remain open and all workers to report to their posts on the day of 
the Epiphany, January 6. No exceptions were permitted. (Le Soir, 
Brussels, 1/4/39.) They also banned as holidays the Feasts of the 
Immaculate Conception, and of Saints Peter and Paul. 

Paganism in Germany has far surpassed the stage where it in- 
volves things holy to the Jews only. Desecration of crucifixes in 
cemeteries and at road intersections has been widespread. Figures 
of Christ and of the Virgin are broken and further despoiled with 
obscene inscriptions. Nazis now interfere with Catholic street pro- 
cessions and mass pilgrimages which have been held in South 
Germany for centuries. 

They have done worse than interfere with them; in at least one 
memorable instance they publicly caricatured the ceremonials of 
Corpus Christi. Shortly after the Eucharistic Congress in Buda- 
pest, a monster procession was organized in Hamburg, which was 
a deliberate imitation of a procession of the Eucharist. In place 
of priests marched robed Nazis bearing tapers. The climax of 
the procession was a huge swastika taking the place of the “en- 
shrined Host.” A photograph of this was printed in the Osserva- 
tore Romano, the official publication of the Vatican. 

The arrest of Protestant Ministers has become commonplace. 
Nazidom has arrested Catholic priests, including septuagenarians, 
for delivering sermons objectionable to the regime. It has muz- 
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zled the Catholic press, censored or stopped bishops’ letters and 
has tried numerous prelates for “abuse of the pulpit.” Pastoral 
letters which were formerly published in the daily press are now 
not permitted even in the official diocesan journals. A large num- 
ber of Catholic weeklies have been completely forbidden. Those 
that remain in existence are compelled to publish articles which 
are against the Church. 

During the trial of Pastor Niemoller the only news carried by 
the German papers was an attack upon him as one who advocated 
a policy of love to Jews and traitors and preached from the Old 
Testament. His release by the Court was announced but his re- 
arrest by the secret police was not. Conviction of Roman Catholics 
for “immoral practices” was published; acquittals were “played 
down.” Although the Minister of Church Affairs announced that 
more than 8,oo0 Catholic religious leaders were or had been 
under arrest, he did not publish the fact that only about forty- 
nine had been convicted of immoral actions. 

The courageous and outspoken Bishop’s Pastoral Letter which 
was read in all Catholic Churches in Germany on August 28, points 
out that the persecution of the Catholic Church in Germany has 
become more bitter, violent, and open than ever before, and that 
the object is not only to weaken and repress the Catholic Church, 
but the “extermination of Christianity in general and the intro- 
duction of a faith which has nothing at all in common with it.” 

The Jews in Germany were a comparatively easy scapegoat for 
the Nazi persecutions, for they were outnumbered by 100 to 1, 
but the Catholics comprise 40% of the population. The boldness 
of their anti-Catholicism is consequently all the more astounding. 

Nazis cannot tolerate Christianity because of its Judaic origins 
and Catholicism because it is international. 

The authoritative Nationalsoztalistische Monatshefte boasts: 

“The symbol of our faith is the hooked cross—(the swastika). 
It is our religion and symbol of life.” 

That Christians like anyone else with the interests of civiliza- 
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tion at heart cannot compromise with the new brand of Germanic 
pagan ideology is implicit in Hitler’s words: 

“The State must control all attitude-shaping influences abso- 
lutely, completely, and irrevocably.” “If the older generation can- 
not get accustomed to us, we will take away the children and rear 
them in our spirit.” 

Nazi propagandists have added to their stock of falsehoods. 
Variations are being introduced: “The lie that Jews are Com- 
munists and Communists are Jews” has been broadened to in- 
clude ‘“‘Roman Internationalism, the ally of Communism.” 

Pope Pius XI stated in his Christmas message of 1937 that 
“Rarely has there been a persecution so grave, so terrible, and 
so sad in its effect.” These words of the Pope must echo in the 
hearts of all; the conscience of the world must answer Hitler and 
his allies as did the heroic Barth, “We say ‘No.’ ”’ 
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AGAINST THE WEATHER: 
A STUDY OF THE ARTIST 


Warat should the artist be today? What must he be? What can he 
do? ‘To what purpose? What does he effect? How does he func- 
tion? What enters into it? The economic, the sociological: how is 
he affected? How does his being a man or a woman, one of a cer- 
tain race, an American enter into it? 


If there were more air smelling of the crispness, the chill, the 
faint flowerless odor of ice and sunlight that reigns here, March 9, 
1938, in the neighborhood of New York City today—I could do 
and under like circumstances could always have done any im- 
aginable thing that might unreasonably be or has been expected of 
a man. But all days are not like today nor is my mind of a conse- 
quence always so moved. Quite the contrary. 


I’ve been writing a sentence, with all the art I can muster. Here 
it is: A work of art is important only as evidence, in its structure, 
of a new world which it has been created to affirm. 


Let me explain. 

A life that is here and now is timeless. That is the universal I 
am seeking: to embody that in a work of art, a new world that is 
always “real.” 


All things otherwise grow old and rot. By long experience the 
only thing that remains unchanged and unchangeable is the work 
of art. It is because of the element of timelessness in it, its sensual- 
ity. The only world that exists is the world of the senses. The 
world of the artist. 


That is the artist’s work. He might well be working at it during 
a bombardment for the bombardment will stop. After a while 
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they will run out of bombs. Then they will need something to 
fall back on: today. Only the artist can invent it. Without today 
everything would be lost and they would have to start bombing 
again as they always do, to hide the lack. If the artist can finish 
before the attack is over it will be lucky. He is the most important 
artisan they have. 


The work an artist has to do is the most important creation of 
civilization. It-is also its creator. 


It is a world of men (women and children). When our manner 
of action becomes imbecilic we breed Dada, Gertrude Stein, Sur- 
realism. The things they create seem unrelated to any sort of 
sense UNTIL we look for the need. Examining we find that these 
apparently irrelevant movements represent mind saving, even, 
at moments of great stress, life saving continents of security for 
the pestered and bedeviled spirits of man, bedeviled by the deadly, 
lying repetitiousness of doctrinaire formula worship which is the 
sold out (standard) work of the day. 


? 


It is not an “essence,” a philosophic or physiochemical deriva- 
tive I am seeking but a sensual “reality.” Though it might be 
war, it had better be a work of art. 


The artist is to be understood not as occupying some outlying 
section of the field of action but the whole field, at a different 
level howbeit from that possessed by grosser modes. The artist 
is to be conceived as a universal man of action—restricted by cir- 
cumstances to a field in which only he can remain alive, whole and 
effective. He is the most effective of all men, by test of time, in 
proving himself able to resist circumstances and bring the load 
through. Dig up his carvings in the center of the Sahara desert. 
where there was once a lake and forests, his effectiveness remains 
intact. 


He differs from the philosopher in point of action. He is the: 
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whole man, not the breaker up but the compactor. He does not 
translate the sensuality of his materials into symbols but deals 
with them directly. By this he belongs to his world and time, 
sensually, realistically. His work might and finally must be ex- 
panded—holds the power of expansion at any time—into new 
conceptions of government. It is not the passive “to be” but the 
active “I am.” 


Being an artist I can produce, if I am able, universals of general 
applicability. If I succeed in keeping myself objective enough, 
sensual enough, I can produce the factors, the concretions of mate- 
rials by which others shall understand and so be led to use—that 
they may the better see, touch, taste, enjoy—their own world 
differing as tt may from mine. By mine, they, different, can be 
discovered to be the same as I, and, thrown into contrast, will see 
the implications of a general enjoyment through me. 


That—all my life I have striven to emphasize it—is what is 
meant by the universality of the local. From me where I stand to 
them where they stand in their here and now—where I cannot 
be—I do in spite of that arrive! through their work which com- 
plements my own, each sensually local. 


This is the generosity also of art. It closes up the ranks of un- 
derstanding. It shows the world at one with itself. And it solves, it 
is the solvent—or it can be—of old antagonisms. It is theoretical, 
as opposed to philosophy, most theoretical when it is most down 
on the ground, most sensual, most real. Picking out a flower or a 
bird in detail that becomes an abstract term of enlightenment. 


This paper is full of electricity, I can hardly pick it up or lay 
it down. 


Another characteristic of all art is its compactness. It is not, at 
its best, the mirror—which is far too ready a symbol. It is the life 
—but transmuted to another tighter form. 

The compactness implies restriction but does not mean loss of 
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parts; it means compact, restricted to essentials. Neither does it 
mean the extraction of a philosophic essence. The essence remains 
in the parts proper to life, in all their sensual reality. 


The grossly active agent of the moment, possessing the govern- 
ment, less whole than the artist, usually a party—that is to say 
partial or a part—tries to break the artist from his complete 
position to make him serve an incomplete function. And the way 
they attack him in order to make him serve their purpose is to 
accuse him of being inactive or reserved to the esthetic. To which 
he can have only one answer which is to be active, to practice his 
unnicked art. For this they will kill him proving his point—and 
if they have not been successful in destroying all he has done, 
which is unlikely, he will end by destroying them. 


The extreme example of the principle of sabotage as practiced 
by parties upon the arts was the destruction of the library at 
Alexandria. So valuable was the work of the artists there enacti- 
vated that to this day we unglue the backs of old books and even 
pick apart the lids of sarcophagi in order to find perhaps one line 
of Sappho. 


What does the artist do? And what has the world of varying 
events to do with what he does? He attacks, constantly toward a 
full possession of life by himself as a man. Those who possess the 
world will have it their way but in the conceit of the artist, gener- 
ous enough, the actual and necessary government occupies only 
an incomplete segment of that which is just, in the full sense, and 
possible. 


The artist is, by that, called very often a revolutionist and is 
threatened, as it may be Shakespeare was threatened by the Prot- 
estant power, which he had to please being himself a Papist. At 
the same time he wrote plays. And if, in the Tempest, he ap- 
proached the ideology of his bringing up, during his full inter- 
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vening years he still wrote plays. That is the artist, the man of 
action, as laid against the man of ideas. 


Imagine a world without the effects of art. Take it ten years 
before Shakespeare wrote a play or Dante placed on paper his 
Divina Comedia. Such a world might well be and was in either 
case governed by laws, but what should be the general applicabil- 
ity of them if it had not been for works of art existing earlier? 
Without conceptions of art the world might well be and has usually 
been a shambles of groups lawful enough but bent upon nothing 
else than mutual destruction. This comes of their partiality. They 
lack that which must draw them, together—without destruction 
of their particular characteristics; the thing that will draw them 
together because in their disparateness it discovers an identity. 
Nowhere will this be found save in the sensual, the real, world 
of the arts. 


Every masterwork liberates while it draws the world closer in 
mutual understanding and tolerance. This is its aroma of the 
whole. For these are the pure characteristics, in tremendous con- 
centration, of the work itself, made, demonstrated, as imitated in 
the laboratory, in which we believe so much today, by the trivial 
artist. It is the cement of the sensual world. Or even less de- 
structible, it is more the cementless joining itself of the parts, as 
in the examples of Inca masonry. 


As the world is unimaginable without the effects of art—that 
is to say without art there would be no Chartres, no Parthenon, 
no Oedipus Rex, no pyramids, Matthew’s Passion, Divina Come- 
dia, Quixote or Lear—which make it one, so a man walks the 
streets but he is none without the agency of the artist. He may be 


a “soul” or a “citizen,” a “member of the party,” an example of 
certain philosophic concepts in operation or one of the genus 
Homo Sapiens but a MAN—Ilacking art—never! Only that pre- 


serves him in his full sensuality, the man himself. 
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And today, after the same fashion, he is everything imaginable. 
There are a hundred names and might just as well be five hun- 
dred or a thousand—and the reasons one way or the other are 
often logical (Why not?), cogent, inevitable and overwhelming. 
But it has an effect, this positivity. It blinds! It deafens, confuses 
and destroys. Catholic or Protestant can never be more than half 
a man in the eyes of the artist—each in himself “‘perfect.” A man, 
to be, emerges through them into a region common to both. He 
knows them by what they do—in relation to each other—to make 
up the whole. 


II 


These are some conditions an artist must face and react to: 
There are two great Spanish epics that illustrate this life of man 
preserved in the arts. They will serve as examples. Both the Poema 
del Cid and the Book of Love are distinguished and live by what 
is called the “ethical detachment” of the poet exhibited there. 
He, the poet, saw a specific action, he experienced and he re- 
corded, as a man of sense, directly after the deed without pre- 
conception. 


The poet saw a sword flash! It lit the field. He did not see a 
CASTILIAN sword flash or a MOORISH sword flash. He saw a 
SWORD flash. The effect of that flashing did not immediately 
concern either Spain or Arabia, it concerned a man. The sword 
rose or it fell and the work was done or missed. The poet recorded 
it with a power that took it out of the partial, a power which 
derived from his passion as an artist to know, in full. This is good. 


With the author of the Libro de Buen Amor, the fat Archpriest 
of Hita the same. His work was not war but love, love of God and 
love of women—almost indistinguishable to the poet though he 
made ample gestures both ways. But the poem was the thing— 
this was his good—as he confesses very clearly. He came, this 
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amorous archpriest, of a time when Moslem, Christian and Jew 
mingled, as it has been said, in one great fraternity of mirth and 
pleasure, whatever ends each otherwise was also seeking. They 
mingled without prejudice, a resemblance to the conditions of 
art. hey mingled and El Libro de Buen Amor took it up and lives. 


A more complex example than the Book of Love, Dante’s 
Divina Comedia throws into even greater relief this compelling 
force which takes possession of a man and causes him to act in a 
certain manner producing works of art—its conditions and sig- 
nificances. In the Book of Love, untouched by morals, the artist’s 
impulse carries the day unopposed. But the Divina Comedia pre- 
sents three facets, the moral, that of formal religion and that other 
whose character, in itself, I wish to define. The comment of the 
artist illuminates the other two—a good place to witness it at 
work. Dante upon Dante. 


Full stop. 


Nothing is under consideration but the artist’s concern in these 
things, enlightenment upon the artist’s significance. And the 
reason for going into such seemingly remote matters (as the poetry 
of Dante) in the search for present day solutions is the question 
of origins. As writers we shall find in writing our most telling 
answers and as writers it is we who should uncover them. That is 
our business. If, as writers, we are stuck somewhere, along with 
others, we must go back to the place, if we can, where a blockage 
may have occurred. We must go back in established writing, as far 
as necessary, searching out the elements that occur there. We 
must go to the bottom. 


If we suspect that in past writing archaic forms give the sig- 
nificance a false cast we are under an obligation to go back to 
that place where the falsity clings and whence it works. We must 
unravel it to the last shred; nothing is more important, nothing 
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must stand in the way and no time that is taken to it could be 
better spent. We have to dig. For by repeating an early miscon- 
ception it gains acceptance and may be found running through 
many, or even all, later work. It has to be rooted out at the site 
of its first occurrence. 


We know that what we are seeking, as writing, lies in the form 
or in the substance or both, of what is before us. It lies there 
undeciphered but active, malevolent it may be, and from it steam 
up the forces which are obstructing the light. Furthermore it is 
quite likely to be defended under the title of “beauty.” 


It is distinctly important that in the face of “beauty” we go in 
and expose the lesion. Nothing could be more timely. If we do not 
take the time for it but think to press on to more advanced mat- 
ters we leave a basis for destruction in our rear. While we are 
using the old forms we unwittingly do ourselves a damage if they 
carry over within them that which undermines our own enlight- 
ened effectiveness. 


The first and obvious contrast between the Book of Love and 
the Comedia is the scrupulous order maintained throughout the 
latter both in content and structure as against the carefree dis- 
order of the Spanish work. One is closely clipt within ascertained 
bounds while the other runs away, going along from point to 
point, like a child picking flowers under a hedge. 


This is very bad, this looseness, according to one of the major 
tenets of art, conscious restriction to prescribed form, and very 
good according to another—unconfined acceptance of experience. 
Close order makes for penetration. Looseness is likely to prove 
weakness, having little impact upon the mind. But it is wise, 
always, to beware of that sort of order which cuts away too much. 


The Divina Comedia has since the twelfth century exerted a 
lasting influence on western poetry. What sort of influence? Good 
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or bad? Which of the characters it presents has been the most 
influential? What of it relates to the art and how much masks 
under the colors of art and to other effect? 


This begins to give an inkling of what, to the artist, is meant, 
as Rembrandt might conceivably have used the term, by “the 
great tradition”—an inkling of what is good and what is evil re- 
lating to his world by which he lives and acts beyond the esthetic 
in his person as an artist. 


Good and evil are the conjoint theme of the Divina Comedia, 
full of prejudice as between the blessed and the damned and 
structurally full of the mystical forms of religious ritual—in which 
it closely resembles Gothic architecture. But it is also a great 
work of art in that the same lack of ethical prejudice prevails as 
in the Book of Love. The blessed and the damned are treated by 
Dante, the artist, with scrupulous impartiality. ‘The drawing is 
the same, the intense application toward veracity, the same 
meticulous care for “the good” whether in heaven or hell, the 
same address toward the truth—throughout its gamut. 


I am comparing two poetical works of diverse character to dis- 
cover wherein the practices of the artist are significant. These 
works are not arbitrarily chosen but represent two casts of thought 
stemming from them which stand confronting each other also 
today. 


But my purpose in contrasting these works is the opposite of 
an attempt to weigh one against the other. Rather I want to draw 
out the same metal from both to see what its influence there is 
and has been. 


Both the Comedia and the Libro de Buen Amor have love as 
their theme, earthly and heavenly. But earthly love, in its own 
right (Paolo and Francesca) is condemned in the Comedia and 
celebrated to the full in the Book—free to the winds. 
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Dante restricts, the Archpriest expands. Dante fastened upon 
his passion a whole hierarchy of formal beliefs. The fat priest 
slighted the formality of his beliefs in favor of the sensual thing 
itself to its full length and breadth. 


In the structure of their works will stand revealed what they, 
as artists, conceived of their material. In the structure the artist 
speaks as an artist purely. There he cannot lie. The artist as a 
man of action perpetuates his deed and records himself as a reality 
in the structure of his work—for which the content is merely 
useful. 


The artist addresses himself to life as a whole. By reason of this 
he is constantly questioned and attacked. He is attacked by the 
closed lobbies of thought, those who have special solutions. ‘Those 
who wish to halt the mutations of truth under a single aegis fixing 
it to a complexion of their private manufacture in search of a 
way through to order as against the modern lostness and distress. 


But the general reason for our distress seems to be that we are 
stopped in our tracks by the dead masquerading as life. We are 
stopped by the archaic lingering in our laboring forms of pro- 
cedure—which interested parties, parts, having or getting the 
power will defend with explosives—seeking to prevent the new 
life from generating in the decay of the old. 


Those who see it one way call it the defense of tradition. Others 
see tradition belied in that tradition once was new—now only a 
wall. 


In Dante and the fat Archpriest of Hita two artists look at good 
and evil; as artists they agree, unbiased. Dante condemned not 
only usurers and murderers to hell but lovers also unless formally 
blest. Yet as an artist he seems to pity Paolo and Francesca by the 
grace with which he has portrayed them. 
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To the other there are no barriers, only a glowing at the center 
which extends in all directions equally, resembling in that the 
grace of Paradise. To Dante the passion was restricted by the 
narrow corset of the times, the Comedia by its constriction to a 
set of special symbols standing to lose much of its availability as 
time passes and knowledge increases. Their harsh, restrictive and 
archaic nature approaches the malevolent today—in face of the 
great tradition. 


There is likely to prove as time passes more good in the Book 
of Love than could ever be contained in Dante’s Paradise. That is 
why the Paradise is so much weaker than the Inferno. The artist 
is belied there. There Dante set himself to limit virtue by a set of 
narrow symbols. 


Just what is wrong with the Paradiso becomes clearer when 
the whole place of the sensual artist in sacred works is better un- 
derstood. Pan is the artist’s patron. How have morality and the 
church compromised to bring him in and be saved? It is an un- 
natural alliance. The structure of the work must reveal it. The 
structure shows this struggle between the artist and his material, 
to wrestle his content out of the narrow into the greater meaning. 


Dante was the agent of art facing a time and place and enforce- 
ment which were his ‘‘weather.” Taking this weather as his starting 
point, as an artist, he had to deal with it to affirm that which to 
him was greater than it. By his structure he shows this struggle. 


All I say is that the artist’s is the great master pattern which all 
others approach and that in this Dante and the Archpriest are the 
same. The moral good and bad approach the good and bad of the 
arts. Formal patterns of all sorts represent arrests of the truth in 
some particular phase of its mutations, and immediately there- 
after, unless they change, become mutilations. 
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The great pattern is difficult to approach: This is the principal 
objective of a work of art—to maintain this against the weather 
of the other conditions—so that though they warp and bend it the 
effect will be still the supersedence of that above these effects. 


And so when a life approaches the conditions of art we have 
clement weather, when it recedes from them the weather is vile 
and tormented. 


The absolute is art with its sharp distinction of good and bad, 
the great tradition; nothing is wholly good which has no place 
for every part. 


Dante was a craftsman of supreme skill, his emphasis upon a 
triple unity is an emphasis upon structure. All his elements are 
in threes. In the solid structure of the Spaniard, far less skilfully 
made, it is important to note the flatfooted quadruple rhyme 
scheme as opposed to the unfinished three of the Italian dogmatist. 
The emphasis is upon structure, the sensual structure of the verse. 


Without such sensuality the dogmatism of the Comedia would 
have killed all attempts at a work of art—as it limits it and, ex- 
cept for the skill of the artist (had the faintest prejudice inter- 
vened) would have submerged it. It is only as the artist has clung 
fast to his greatness in sensual portrayal, without influence from 
the content of his work, that he is able to give the content what- 
ever secondary value it possesses. The real significance of the 
Comedia today is that it is a work of art—its meaning shifting 
steadily with time more and more away from the smallness, the 
narrowness of special pressures of its dogmatic significance. Just 
as the whole Renaissance has a flavor of fading dogmatism about it, 
perversion—which the artist leaning upon Hellenic originals— 
rescued sacrilegiously while painting Christian models. 


This must show somewhere in the structure. There is an un- 
dercurrent, a hidden—mystical!—quality about the whole Renais- 
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sance. This is the missing part that is not named. In the Comedia 
Dante, like the painters, fused the two, the Hellenic and the 
mystic, but in doing so had to seem to sacrifice the wholeness 
which made pagan art universal, the charge of Pan whom the 
church hates. 


To realize these two in Dante, as typifying what the artist has 
to do, to sense the point of fusion and how it tortures the handling 
(as in El Greco), is to realize the inevitable direction art took fol- 
lowing the Renaissance. The Archpriest, freed by geography from 
the dominance of Christian dogma was closer to the artist of today 
than the abler Florentine. 


Today is the day in question. Does the work of Dante instruct 
or maim today? He must be split and the artist rescued from the 
dogmatic first. When this is done he gives life, when we fail to do 
so he inspires death. The sunnier scatterings of the amorous arch- 
priest at least manure the entire poetic field. 


Look at the structure if you will truly grasp the significance 
of a poem. The dogmatist in Dante chose a triple multiple for his 
poem, the craftsman skilfully followed orders—but the artist!? 


Note that beginning with the first line of the terza rima at any 
given onset every four lines following contain a dissonance. In 
the Book of Love four rhymes are continuous, one piled upon 
the next four in the manner of masonry. Throughout the Comedia 
this fourth unrhymed factor, unobserved, is the entrance of Pan 
to the Trinity which restores it to the candid embrace of love 
underlying the peculiar, faulty love of the great poem which 
makes remote, by virtue, that which possessed, illuminates the 
Spanish epic. 


This fault, this celebration of denial, that enters into the 
archaic structure of the Renaissance as against the broader Hel- 
lenic which it copies, the necessities of art correct. 
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It is not until today that we see the full bearing of this, the ele- 
mental significance of the work of the supreme artist shouldering 
through the impediments of his time. For if the poem set out to 
punish the wicked and reward the virtuous, it had better have 
been on the basis of fulfilled love than unfulfilled. 


All these things, all things relating to the world of art are to be 
unravelled, not to be swallowed whole with amazed eyes. 


Both materials and structure have a meaning that is to be dis- 
covered, one in relation to the other, not in an esoteric, special 
sense but in a general sense hidden by the other, a full sense 
which the partial, selective sense seeks to hide and is put there 
to hide. 


The natural corrective is the salutary mutation in the expres- 
sion of all truths, the continual change without which no symbol 
remains permanent. It must change, it must reappear in another 
form, to remain permanent. It is the image of the Phoenix. To 
stop the flames that destroy the old nest prevents the rebirth of 
the bird itself. All things rot and stink, nothing stinks more than 
an old nest, if not recreated. 


This is the essence of what art is expected to do and cannot 
live without doing. These are some conditions which an artist 
must face and react to. 


Ill 


How does this apply here, today? 


Take America. When America became the escape for the rest- 
less and confined of Europe the significance, as a historic mo- 
ment, was not guessed. It has never been clarified. The commonly 
accepted symbol for it, naturally enough, was “freedom,” in which 
the sense of an escape from a tyrannical restriction was empha- 
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sized. This was inevitable and in the first flush of release seemed 
thoroughly justified but it left a great deal to be desired. 


Liberty is the better word. It was liberty they needed, not so 
much liberty for freedom’s sake but liberty to partake of, to be 
included in and to conserve. Liberty, in this sense, has the sig- 
nificance of inclusion rather than a breaking away. It is the correct 
sense for the understanding of America, a sense which the word 
has had difficulty to convey and which few properly interpret. 


But to have liberty one must be first a man, cultured by cir- 
cumstances to maintain oneself under adverse weather conditions 
as still part of the whole. Discipline is implied. 


But freedom remained the commonly accepted and much 
copied cliché, implying lack of discipline, dispersion. 


As a matter of fact, men and women isolated in Europe found 
each other here and banded together to resist official restrictions 
of the people to join on points of common agreement. The im- 
pulse was toward joint action. It was a drawing together. 


The real character of the people became their joint and skilful 
resistance to the weather. Some broke away but their leaders 
usually hung those. They had banded together to resist it in 
Europe and, in a transmuted form, the same applied here. The 
real character of the people is not toward dispersion except as a 
temporary phase for the gathering of power, but to unite. To form 
a union. To work toward a common purpose—to resist the 
weather. 


For what? On the principle that only in this way can that 
which is common, commonly possessed—be preserved among 
differences. Commonwealth Avenue was the center of Boston. 
The common persists among New England towns. 
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Man has only one enemy: the weather. It came to America, this 
philosophy, largely from the northern countries where the weather 
is bad. Being able -to resist individually taught them to work 
toward a stronger union so that they could better resist as a 
whole. It comes from boats and the sea, from the north, through 
England to us. It is interesting that the Icelanders who lived in 
perishable ships should have been among the first to be governed 
by common councils. It came also from Norway. . 


There were certain effects. 


Braddock in Pennsylvania was advancing down a narrow, 
wooded road with his men in close formation. They were among 
the finest troops in the world. Suddenly being picked off panic 
stricken from behind trees, they stampeded to the rear until 
Washington—whose advice had been earlier put to scorn—sick as 
he was, grabbed a horse, rode up and got his Americans out 
among the trees to fight the enemy at its own game. He gave 
each man his liberty, under orders, to look out for himself in 
open formation. The result was to save the day—to whatever ex- 
tent it could be saved. 


Later when von Steuben, trained in the army of Frederick the 
Great came to drill the American troops at Valley Forge he was 
not blind to the advantages of certain native tactics. It was he who 
wrote the first American Manual at Arms, the Army Blue Book. 
When he did so he adopted from America the open formation, 
theretofore unheard of, now the common usage of all armies of the 
world and likely to become more and more important as warfare 
progresses and trees get wings. 


‘The weather changes and man adapts his methods that he may 
survive, one by one, in order to be there for agreements later. 
In this sense only is the artist an individualist. The whole mate- 
rial has shrunk back before attack into him. It is with him as with 
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the Chinese today: the front has to be broken up and guerrilla 
tactics adopted. Let them hunt us out individually and kill us 
one by one because we carry the destiny of united action within 
us, action on the plane of a whole man. Not to be alone for indi- 
vidual reasons but only in that it is sheer suicide to advance in 
phalanx and be destroyed. Disperse and survive. 


The artist is the servant of need. 


The need is to resist the cracking weather on all fronts. There 
is more destruction in a pleasant day than in a stormy one because 
the storm carries a greater emphasis of its intent. We live under 
attack by various parties against the whole. 


And all in the name of order! But never an order discovered in 
its living character of today, always an order imposed in the sense- 
less image of yesterday—for a purpose of denial. 


Parties exist to impose such governments. The result is in- 
evitably to cut off and discard that part of the whole which does 
not come within the order they affect. 


By this it is to be observed that even the ordinary political mind 
finds important what the composition of a work of art may be. It 
must be measured to the same measure that the political situation 
calls for or suffer—by which its dangerous interest is made clear. 


Then let those who would force the artist to conform to their 
party—in the broadest sense—but especially let such poets realize, 
such pretty orderists as seek to impose a fixed order from without, 
that the acts of today, the brutalities and bigotries of the various 
segmentary regimes are a direct moral consequence upon their 
own faithless acts of a generation previous. Of course their af- 
fectation is a faith! Faith! Since they are the betrayers of the great 
tradition nothing but to affect a faith (in something) will excuse 
them. 
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England has lopped off that Spain where loyalty to the dan- 
gerous present is assertive—a Spain that does not fit that “order” 
which conveniences her, just as Russia periodically lops off those 
men who do not convenience the party. 


Chamberlain had to make a choice, black or white, to defend 
the best of English tradition fighting for its life in Spain or to 
defend the British Empire under Tory rule. He chose the latter. 
This is a choice no artist could make without sacrificing his status 
as an artist. 


There is a sharp cleavage between the true and the false in art; 
that illustrates it. 


The responsibility of the artist in face of the world is toward 
inclusion when others sell out to a party. Nations may be said to 
have to take what is and to be convenient liars for a purpose, be- 
cause they have to do something and only by so doing can they 
exist. But the artist, for that very reason and all the more so be- 
cause of it, can never be a liar. He has to perpetuate his trust on 
an unlying scale. If he fails, the character of his failure lies pre- 
cisely there, his crime, for which I condemn him to the eighth 
circle of hell, dry rot. Of all moral hells that of the faithless artist 
is the worst since his responsibility is the greatest: as England 
murders Spanish babies, dextrously, behind the back of opinion, 
and censors the terrors of Disney’s Snow White from its children. 


This is the sort of thing an artist is incapable of performing. 


The poet must see before and behind—if he will know what 
he sees in front of him or comprehend its significance—for the art 
forms of today open the way to the intelligence of tomorrow. 


The understanding of Walt Whitman is after the same nature. 
Verse is measure, there is no free verse. But the measure must be 
one of more trust, greater liberty, than has been permitted in the 
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past. It must be an ‘open formation. Whitman was never able 
fully to realize the significance of his structural innovations. As a 
result he fell back to the overstuffed catalogues of his later poems 
and a sort of looseness that was not freedom but lack of measure. 
Selection, structural selection was lacking. 


And so about a generation ago, when under the influence of 
Whitman the prevalent verse forms had gone to the free verse 
pole the countering cry of Order! Order! reawakened. That was 
the time of the new Anglo Catholicism. 


The result was predictable. Slash down the best life of the day 
to bring it into the lines of control. 


It comes to this: Murder can’t be murder—it has to be some 
special sort of murder—with a quasi-secret, cabalistic significance 
—mnot understood by everyone. It has to be murder in the cathe- 
dral—whose momentum is lost, at the full, except to the instructed 
few. And instructed poetry is all secondary in the exact sense that 
Dante’s Comedia is secondary where it is archaic and fettered 
against a broad application of the great tradition. Nothing can be 
simply beautiful, it must be so beautiful that no one can under- 
stand it except by the assistance of the cult. It must be a “mystery.” 


Man is mysterious in his own right and does not submit to more 
than his common sensual relationships to “explain” him. Any- 
thing else approaches the trivial. 


He is a man to be judged, to live or die, like other men by what 
he does. No symbolism is acceptable. No symbolism can be per- 
mitted to obscure the real purpose, to lift the world of the senses 
to the level of the imagination and so give it new currency. If 
the time can possess itself of such a man, such an actor, to make 
it aware of its own values to which through lack of imagination it 
remains blind, amorphous, it can gain such a momentum toward 
life that its dominance will be invincible. 
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The imagination is the transmuter. It is the changer. Without 
imagination life cannot go on for we are left staring at the empty 
casings where truth lived yesterday while the creature itself has 
escaped behind us. It is the power of mutation which the mind 
possesses to rediscover the truth. 


So that the artist is dealing with actualities not with dreams. 
But do not be deceived, there is no intention to depict the artist, 
the poet, as a popular leader in the Rousseauian sense. Rather he 
builds a structure of government using for this the materials of his 
verse. His objective is an order. It is through this structure that the 
artist’s permanence and effectiveness are proven. 


Judged equitably by the great tradition, of which the processes 
of art are the active front—obviously it is the artist’s business to 
call attention to the imbecilities, the imperfections, the partialities 
as well as the excellence of his time. 


Obviously—all defects are officially neglected by those in power; 
never studied or even mentioned—for clear reasons! 


The trick is delay; to involve the mind in discussions likely to 
last a lifetime and so withdraw the active agent from performance. 
The answer is, an eye to judge-——When the deer is running be- 
tween the birches one doesn’t get out a sextant but a gun—a flash 
of insight with proof by performance—and let discussion follow. 
If the result is a work of art the effect is permanent. 


Meanwhile twenty or thirty generations have died stupefied by 
it. The genius of the colored would have started singing it off 
before any one of them was twelve. 


Obviously the trick of postponement needs to knock one leg 
from under the table so that it will wobble—to keep everyone 
scurrying about for a prop instead of sitting down at the table and 
eating. Finally they put a living caryatid in the form of a Mexican- 
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Spanish-Russian-Chinese peasant under the loose corner to take 
the brunt of it on his shoulders while SOMEBODY gorges. 


Why are we dull other than that the best minds are inoperative, 
blocked by the half minds. 


Obviously—“‘It’s his money and a man can do what he pleases 
with his own money.” “He doesn’t really own the money, my dear. 
After all, you must know that. It’s really in all our pockets . . .” 
and “$500,000 may seem impressive to you but we are in the habit 
of dealing with a weekly balance of $35,000,000, or more, so that 
to me $500,000 might be something easily overlooked.” 


Obviously—a man of quite ordinary intelligence sees at once 
what is at stake. Somebody ought to offer a prize. 


Obviously—the economic imbecilities of the age are reflected in 
everything save the artist’s judgments: 


The political, the social. Fascism is helpless without compromise 
with capital-credit just as Russia is the same. Both come out of 
the same pot. The revolution that will be a revolution is still to 
be made. It will have a complexion of the great tradition, cannot 
have any other, which capital-credit traduces in the name of 
“masterpieces,” to them no more than conspicuous waste. 


“What heavenly blue on those Giitenberg bibles! We haven't 
anything like that now-a-days.” 


Obviously—the church sold out in 325 A.D. at the council of 
Nicea. The writing shows it—the secrecy and all the rest of it 
when compared with the directness and clarity of the 1st century. 
Leo shows his good heart—or showed his good heart in the en- 
cyclical Rerum Organum addressed to Spain 40 years ago, in 
which he warned of what was to happen, and has since happened! 
if the peasants were to be continually robbed as they were being 
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robbed at that time under the church’s dominion. Splendid! But 
it does not for a moment wipe out the systematic economic policy 
upon which the institution of which A. Vetti is the official head 
was founded. 


Invest in the N. Y. market and count on inside information to 
get your funds out before the crash without comment on the char- 
acter of the market. These things are obviously marked with their 
origin. 


Obviously every little cleric who happens to bleat and consider 
himself an artist because of his association with the church has no 
title whatever to consider himself so for that reason. Rather the 
church is likely to be an insuperable barrier today if the major 
function of the artist—-to lift to the imagination and give new 
currency to the sensual world at our feet—is envisaged. 


Obviously the artist cannot ignore the economic dominance in 
his time. He is all but suppressed by it—which should mean some- 
thing—but never converted. On the contrary he attacks and his 
attack is basic, the only basic one. 


It was not I or even my day that brought the church into the 
discussion touching poetry but by their adoption of its authority, 
those seeking order from it, do not by that remove the question 
of its relevance there. 


Modern painting and the state have divorced themselves from 
clerical alliances to good effect—good being the inclusive sweep 
of the great tradition. If poetry is to be tied into it anew it should 
show in the structural breadth of its receptors—not a narrowing 
lilt and a content of “mysteries.” 


All formal religions, in spite of their varieties, embrace one 
final and damning evil; founded on the immanence of a religious 
experience, they tend rather to be monopolies using religion to 
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bring a man under an economic yoke of one sort or another for 
the perpetuation of a priesthood—largely predatory in character. 


The simple teaching, “Give all thy goods to feed the poor” was 
in spite of great examples, such as that of St. Francis, turned into 
—the draining of every cent from the Russian serfs, the Mexican 
peon and the Spanish peasantry to their everlasting misery and 
impoverishment—murders, wars. No wonder they hate the church. 


When Chamberlain in England, while the poor man, poor in 
ways not to be more than half guessed, starves—plays for the domi- 
nance of the banking class—before the obvious dread that were 
Italy and Germany and Franco not triumphant England must, of 
necessity, reform her internal economy. To which the Church 
supported by the Bishop Mannings of America in pay of those 
who have to build his heap of stone—sends out a large mouthed, 
Aye! 


A curious anomaly is the suppression of the Jew for practical 
reasons—on borrowed ethical grounds—today in Germany as 
throughout past history. But a Jew as a Jew does not exist. He is a 
man, an oriental somewhat characterized by certain manners and 
physiologic peculiarities perhaps but no different from any others 
in that. But a Jew as party to a tribal-religious cult is something 
else again. Judaism in that sense, he must not forget, is precisely 
the equivalent of that aspect of Fascism today. 


- Communism is the obverse of that facet. And in spite of the 
poetic and theoretical solidity of Marxist teaching the effects, so 
far, do not warrant unthinking obedience to it. 


How will the artist show the side he has taken? as a man? By 
subjecting himself, like Lorca, to attack—to be dragged gutless 
through Granada and burned with his books on the public square? 
Or to be an exile like Thomas Manne 
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All I say is that, unless all this is already in his writing—in the 
materials and structure of it—he might better have been a cow- 
hand. The effect of the aristocratic revolution that the artist knows 
is necessary and intended—must be in his work, in the structure 
of his work. Everything else is secondary, but for the artist that, 
which has made all the greatest art one and permanent, that con- 
tinual reassertion of structure, is first. 


The mutability of the truth, Ibsen said it. Jefferson said it, We 
should have a revolution of some sort in America every ten years. 
The truth has to be redressed, reexamined, reaffirmed in a new 
mode. There has to be new poetry. But the thing is that the change, 
the greater material, the altered structure of the inevitable revo- 
lution must be in the poem, in it. Made of it. It must shine in 
the structural body of it. 


There is a bookish quality too patent in Communism today— 
taken from a book that appears not to have been properly related 
to its object—man. Raw. And I’ll back, as I regret, the faces of 
some of my young compatriots, with scars on their backs and faces, 
from policeman’s fists and clubs, showing the part they have taken 
in strikes. They’ve seen the froth at the mouths of the men who 
club women in the belly with night sticks and seen how they bare 
their upper teeth as they attack. But—when I look at their poems, 
I wonder. The structure is weak. 


The poet is a special sort of fool. He only has the one talent 
in most cases which can’t be spent to effect but once. 


Think of a work of art—a poem—as a structure. A form is 
a structure consciously adopted for an effect. How then can a man 
seriously speak of order when the most that he is doing is to 
impose a structural character taken over from the habits of the 
past upon his content? This is sheer bastardy. Where in that is 
the work, the creation which gives the artist his status as a man? 
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And what is a man saying of moment as an artist when he neglects 
his major opportunity, to build his living, complex day into the 
body of his poem? 


Unless he discovers and builds anew he is betraying his con- 
temporaries in all other fields of intellectual realization and 
achievement and must bring their contempt upon himself and 
his fellow artists. 


Who cares anything about propaganda, about alliances with 
the broad front of a life that seeks to assert itself in any age 
when lived to the hilt—unless the best thought is built newly, 
in a comprehensive form of the day, into the structure of the 
work? And if such a basis is accepted then, indeed, propaganda 
can be thoroughly welcomed. Built into the structure of a work 
propaganda is always acceptable for by that it has been trans- 
muted into the materials of art. It has no life unless to live or 
die judged by an artist’s standards. 


But if, imposing an exposed, a depleted, restrictive and un- 
realized form, the propagandist thinks he can make what he has 
to say convincing by merely filling in that wooden structure 
with some ideas he wants to put over—he turns up not only as 
no artist but a weak fool. 


Whitman, a keyman to whom I keep returning, was tremen- 
dously important in the history of modern poetry. But who has 
seen through his structure to a clear reason for his values and 
his limitations? No one that I have encountered. They begin to 
speak of his derivations, of his personal habits, of his putative 
children. For God’s sake! He broke through the deadness of 
copied forms which keep shouting above everything that wants 
to get said today drowning out one man with the accumulated 
weight of a thousand voices in the past—reestablishing the tyran- 
nies of the past, the very tyrannies that we are seeking to dimin- 
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ish. The structure of the old is active, it says no! to everything 
in propaganda and poetry that wants to say yes. Whitman broke 
through that. That. was basic and good. 


But Whitman was a romantic in a bad sense. He was the peak, 
in many ways, of his age but his age has passed and we have 
passed beyond it. His, his own, structure has to be re-realized. 
He composed “freely,” he followed his untrammeled necessity. 
What he did not do was to study what he had done, to go over 
it, to select and reject, which is the making of the artist. 


Whitman took in the good and the bad in structure merely 
because he “felt” it and himself made it. He composed beauti- 
fully but he revised—or failed to revise—like a politician, not 
an artist. He did as much as he could maybe. But we have to do 
better, we have to look, to discover particulars and to refine. 


Thus, from Whitman, we draw out—what we have to do to- 
day. We don’t have to discover it from Whitman but we may 
discover it from Whitman if we want to. It is, not to impose the 
structures, the forms of the past which speak against us in their 
own right but to discover, first, by headlong composition per- 
haps, what we can do. Then to study what we have put down, 
as he seems not to have done, and to take out of that what is 
useful and reject what is misleading. 


It is structure that we must invent by the use of every bit 
of clearmindedness, courage, perception we own. When we find 
that, the rest hardly matters—we can be what we please in our 
day. 
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To Mary Messer, Paris, February 7, 1914 


Tue world universal seems to begin to take form as social; your 
spiritual man is my social man, vibrating in camaraderie with the 
beloved society, given new powers, lifted out of himself, trans- 
formed through the enriching stimulation of his fellows,—the 
communion of saints,—into a new being, spiritual because no 
longer individual. This malady that we are feeling today is an 
exhaustless social hunger, thwarted and unsatisfied by the chaos 
of a society split up into separate, mutually uncomprehending 
groups. In this era of communications, our knowledge by descrip- 
tion has infinitely outrun our capacity for knowledge by acquaint- 
ance, and it is in the effort that the soul makes to stretch its social 
consciousness out to the limits of its command of the resources 
and knowledge of the world, to feel and assimilate and sympathize 
with what it knows, that we have the agonies of spiritual strain. 
What the primitive man had easily, through the compactness of 
his society, and what every compact group gets easily,—the exal- 
tation of the individual by concerted social expression of the com- 
mon desires, ideas and ideals,—we are reaching out for with great 
pain and striving, thwarted and perplexed by the barriers of class, 
codes, institutions, which have served their little local purpose 
and now straddle the ways along which we are feeling for a com- 
plete social consciousness, which must eventually raise the whole 
world to a Kingdom of Heaven. But ah! there is the stern realiza- 
tion that these barriers are here, impeding the realization of life. 
From my interpretation, I can only get the peculiar sense of life 
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that you speak of, by sweeping ideally past the barriers, or iden- 
tifying myself with the “Beloved Community” that Royce speaks 
about. And this seems too much like appeasing my social hunger 
by bread made of foam. I have indeed a third alternative—what 
the early Christian monk accepted, for, you see, I believe this is 
the kernel of the problem that is as old as religion itself—that of 
forming an actual beloved community about me of souls to whom 
I respond and allowing myself not to be greatly concerned about 
the rest, except to hope that they may be drawn in. And this 
suggests a fourth, that I should permit a plurality of autonomous 
beloved communities, mutually tolerant, but mutually uncon- 
cerned. (And it sometimes seems to me that in the miraculous 
country of England, we have some such sort of a petty universe.) 
But the monk’s solution and the English solution are impossible 
to me, because, as for the monk, he had so little relatively to cut 
out, owing to his limited knowledge of the world, while I stand 
at an intersection of two lines, time and space, and cannot keep 
my imagination from shooting out back through history and for- 
ward to the future, and outward over the whole world of man; 
and, as for the English, because his isolated castes struck me with 
a desolation which blinded me, and hurt my deepest instincts. 
Only now am I beginning to appreciate the marvel of the social 
types that his system creates, and the almost superhuman ingenu- 
ity with which the morbidity of sympathetic social misery, the 
unhappiness .of introspection, the pain of thwarted desire, and 
this whole problem that I have been talking about, are all ban- 
ished from his world. If happiness is the absence of spiritual con- 
flict, he should be the happiest man in civilization. If you will 
forgive the inevitable intrusion of my Englishman, about whom 
I have not ceased to philosophize, I will come back to your state- 
ment of the problem; that is, “the discovery and manifestation of 
the spiritual in every man.” This leaves me with a wonder at the 
means: I never see clearly the process by which this spiritual is to 
be discovered and cultivated. But translate this “spiritual” as 
social, and everything becomes clear to me. I see the social move- 
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ment with all its manifestations—feminism, socialism, social re- 
ligion, internationalism, etc.—slowly linking the chains of social 
consciousness, and thus transforming the individual persons, the 
individual groups, lifting them to a higher level, giving them a 
more abundant sense of sympathy and unanimity. This seems real, 
definite, inspiring; though one cries for a much more splendid 
élan, the élan which you seem to have, and makes me wonder 
now if I am validly interpreting you, and whether you have not 
perhaps got hold of something that is quite different, and that I 
know nothing about. For there are still so many rocks in my path. 
There is the reconciliation to make between this glorified sense 
of sociality, and the blind, senseless operation of “‘herd instinct” 
under which social groups first seemed to me to operate. Then 
there is my sensitiveness to social misery, which makes me easily 
disheartened, a sense of social guilt quite analogous to my Puritan 
ancestors’ personal guilt; and this guilt cannot be wiped out by 
the simple operation of being personally “saved.” And then there 
are further obscure complications of physical and spiritual desire, 
unassimilable, it almost seems, into the rest of the body of my 
soul, and causing spiritual conflicts; and conflict prevents the 
vivid glow of dynamic life. As I read you over again, it strikes me 
how personal your salvation is, and I feel like a soul doomed al- 
ways to struggle towards a salvation which is impossible to be 
realized by the individual, because it is social. Obviously the 
thing is then to renounce salvation. And now I discover you say- 
ing that our duty is to pull over everyone into our luminous 
pathway, and I suppose that I must count tt salvation to have 
seen the pathway, beset as it is still by shadows. ‘This is really my 
conclusion. 


To Randolph Bourne’s Mother, London, October 4, 1913 


I have been pleasantly occupied this week in visiting people 
to whom I had cards of introduction, but I find them so stiff 
and insular, not at all interested in the broad outlook on the 
world and the curiosity about it and the readiness to discuss any 
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course is superb, epic; perhaps this indomitable spirit of the 
women will save the country yet. The power that the men seem 
impotent to wield may pass to them, although it does look at 
_ present as if the Government had outwitted the women by the 
diabolically clever Cat-and-Mouse Act, and a deadlock had ensued, 
which could not be broken without revolution in earnest. Cer- 
tainly I do not see how under the Parliamentary party system, 
suffrage is likely to be granted in a thousand years. The “Liberal” 
government is complete master of the country and governs in a 
high-handed and arbitrary manner, to my way of thinking. They 
have just sent Larkin in Dublin to jail for seven months, for sedi- 
tion in saying that the masters in the terrible Dublin strike lived 
off the profits of their employees. It is just what we do in America, 
but there we have people making a fuss about it, while here there 
is the most. callous indifference to the whole subject, except on 
the part of a few valiant little Socialist papers. 

I heard Shaw the other night and the next night X., and the 
contrast was most instructive and impressive. Shaw, clean, straight, 
keen, fine all the way through,—X., with the repulsive looks of 
a glutton, shifty, insincere, as disgusting a figure of a man as 
Shaw was distinguished. I don’t know whether you have read 
much Shaw or like him, but I read him with new admiration 
and amazement at the clean strokes he makes down through the 
binding cords of convention, and professionalism and hypocrisy 
and shows the possibilities of fearless, straightforward, personal 
human intercourse. Read “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion” and 
imagine what the world would be like if we all had the spirit and 
the manners of Lady Cicely. Would it not be a heaven on earth? 
Some of us at any rate should try to live that heaven now. I have 
been luxuriating in fiction and drama lately, Tolstoy’s “Resurrec- 
tion” do you know [it]? Henry James’ “Princess Cassamassima,” a 
superb novel with wonderful radicals'in it; I’m sure you would 
love it. After a summer of idleness, I am discovering the joys of 
reading noble books, and I find enough of them that I have not 
read, to make me vow I will never again read a book that does 
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not interest and delight me. It is a sheer waste of time, reading 
as a duty what one ought to read. 


To Carl Zigrosser, Hartley, October 3, 1912 


I saw “Fanny’s First Play.” Of course, it is the richest humor, 
with much sound ironic philosophy.—The contrast between 18th, 
igth and goth century ideals is beautifully brought out. Shaw 
seems to say, “I am showing you the goth century. You may not 
like it, but I can’t help that; I’m not responsible for it; I didn’t 
create it. I don’t like it any better than you do, not much better 
than I liked the 19th in fact. But what are you going to do about 
it? I am simply showing you, showing you up, in fact. But don’t 
blame me for it.’ The religious lady is really very convincing, 
although the ribald audience howled whenever anyone mentioned 
the word “religion.” The acting is very fine, and the scene with 
the critics of course inimitable. 


To Carl Zigrosser, London, November 16, 1913 


Of course we all are Hamlets; only you and I have the firm 
conviction that some day our will will begin to operate freely and 
creatively, when we get orientated in the world and get a certain 
poise and surety; and our activity is now bent to getting that poise 
and understanding the chaotic world about us. Y. seems to lack 
that ideal, to have no real point of view, and his drifting is not 
so much that of the learner and experimenter, as yours and mine 
are, as that of the aesthete who has already begun to feel pleasure 
in his own decadence. Our decadence is hateful to us, we struggle 
against it, and in so doing live to a far greater intensity than does 
the one who sits down and contemplates it, as Y. seems to do. 
He really does not want the antidote, I am afraid, it would make 
life too vivid and grim for him; he prefers the slight intoxication 
that the poison gave him. He used to talk as if only the lack of 
leisure prevented him from achieving art and culture, and this 
gave me a guilty conscience, for I have had unlimited leisure, 
comparatively speaking, for two years, and have not used it pro- 
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ductively at all. To make suggestions to him was like a millionaire 
with an inherited fortune telling a newsboy how to be rich. But 
now it seems to be something else which is the matter, and it 
will be absorbingly interesting to discover just what it is. You 
as the expert on the spot will have to do it. You may be interested 
to know that, though I have met many intellectual types here in 
London, I have not seen anybody remotely resembling Z., and I 
begin to suspect that Galsworthy is a very great artist and is 
weaving his characters straight out of his own personality, which 
is evidently a highly specialized, sophisticated, reserved one, and 
is not drawing from life at all. Z. is Galsworthy, as are all the 
other characters in his books. The social conscience does not seem 
to have touched England at all, except in the shape of Christian 
philanthropy of the type of the poor old Oxford people who are 
bringing classical education into the slums and attempting to 
“raise the people” by means of Plato and Burne-Jones and Ros- 
setti. ‘Toynbee Hall, a reproduction of an Oxford College, with 
dining-hall decorated in pale Pre-Raphaelite figures, and library 
and living-room and bed-rooms copied bodily from the sheltered, 
quietistic retreats of Oxford,—the whole set in the midst of the 
slum of Whitechapel, is one of the most marvellous demonstra- 
tions of the futility of the English mind that I know. But the 
average intellectual liberal seems to be a very complacent sort of 
person, quite convinced that England is getting along all right, 
very impatient with theorists and extremists of all sorts, busy and 
happy and uncritical just like our American friends. I will say, 
however, that they have here much better intellectual machines, 
can turn their minds to almost any subject and write clearly and 
pertinently, if somewhat superficially, about it. This fluency and 
articulateness I admire, and I feel we lack it almost completely in 
America. The middle-class Socialists are many of them hard- 
headed people, thoroughly saturated with economics and history, 
and used to addressing working-class audiences without a trace 


of that patronage which one might expect. These radicals are 
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much superior to our rather childish people, who talk with a 
bravado as if they were doing the most desperate thing in the 
world to be Socialists at all. These people over here take the thing 
much more naturally and coolly, and have much more of a 
standing. The Socialist speaking and writing seems to me on a 
much higher plane than at home, much more direct and definite 
and intellectual. At the same time it is thoroughly seasoned with 
revolt. Socialism is a word you seldom hear. The ‘Daily Herald,” 
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the livest Socialist paper, speaks only of “rebels,” and is making 
a strong coalition with the militant suffragettes, and each side is 
deriving tremendous strength from the fusion. Sylvia Pankhurst 
is leading a great movement in the East End of London in co- 
operation with George Lansbury, the Syndicalist ex-M. P. and 
stirring things go on over in Bow and Bromley. Miss Pankhurst 
has several times been rescued from the hands of the police by 
the people, and the police seem actually to have become afraid to 
attempt to try any more. I went to a great meeting of working- 
class rebels in Shoreditch the other night, where militant suffrage 
and the co-operative commonwealth fused in perfect harmony. 
It was really thrilling to hear this audience of grimy working-men, 
all in the inevitable English cap, and a lot of frowzy women and 
girls, cheer every reference to suffrage, and to hear their cries of 
“Shame!” when reference was made to prostitution and venereal 
disease; these subjects, which are so tabooed in America, are dis- 
cussed with the utmost freedom from public platforms, at least 
from radical platforms, here. The suffragette papers are conduct- 
ing a great campaign of education on the subject; I see that the 
silly police confiscated them in New York, and the papers are 
loading Miss Pankhurst with insult. Well, I suppose it’s a fair 
fight; she certainly is not gentle in her remarks. Everybody has 
been greatly excited about Larkin, the Dublin strike-leader, who 
was put in prison for the usual Paterson thing, and then when 
the Government found the Socialist votes piling up against them, 
and even the Liberals protesting, they let him out again, thus 
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giving him an unrivalled prestige, and a sort of free ticket to 
make all the fuss he wants; which he is doing. 

Do you read much Shaw? The more I read him the greater he 
becomes to me; he is certainly one of the great prophets of the 
day, and his prestige and influence here are enormous. He writes 
to the papers a great deal, and each letter turns England upside 
down. Most middle-class people, in order to save their faces and 
make themselves impregnable against his keen thrusts, pretend 
that he is a jester and a buffoon, and so complacently discount 
everything he says. But he is undoubtedly the most influential 
man in England, and there is a sort of earthquake in the prevail- 
ing order every time he opens his mouth. 

The publisher, Dent, has perpetrated an enormity in the shape 
of an illustrated edition of ‘“‘Leaves of Grass.” Numberless full- 
page illustrations by one Margaret Cook, in lurid colors, of naked 
people with their arms around each other, gazing at a sunset, are 
supposed to illuminate the divine pages of the divine Walt. 
Heaven forgive her! Have you seen the book? I warn you thus to 
spare you pain. The book itself is beautifully printed, an edition 
de luxe; I think I will write them a letter suggesting the publica- 
tion of an expurgated edition, being the pictures that are to be 
expurgated. 


To Carl Zigrosser, Hartley, March 16, 1912 


Bergson throws some light, I think, on the subject [on defining 
aesthetic feeling in concrete terms], by his idea of “intuition,” 
which is nothing mystical, but simply our ability to perceive the 
qualities as well as the quantities of things. We can see color in- 
tellectually as ether vibrations, or intuitively as color; Art as an 
arrangement of lines, or sounds, or words, or as beauty and in- 
dividuality. Both kinds of knowledge are valuable, but a sharp 
distinction should always be kept between them. Of course in 
Art the qualitative side is infinitely more important than the 
quantitative, just as for our daily life color is more important as 
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color than as ether vibrations. But art may always be analyzed to 
see how it is done, just as color may always be analyzed into vibra- 
tions. On the other hand, color is not the sum of the vibrations, 
but a quite incommensurable, unique experience; so a work of 
Art is not the sum of its parts, or its technical materials and proc- 
esses, but an incommensurable, and unique appeal. Although it 
is incommunicable, just as the idea of color is incommunicable, 
yet the distinctions of color are communicable, and distinctions 
of art are communicable. Thus a person cannot make a blind 
person understand what he means when he says, “I see color’; 
but he can make a normal person understand when he says, “I 
see red here, and blue there.’’ Now artistic genres are just this 
distinction between different colors, and, although criticism can- 
not communicate the quality of an art-work itself, yet it can help- 
fully, though roughly, make the distinction of shades or aspects 
of the same quality. Thus, if I say, in this art-work, I find unity of 
idea, harmony of form, proportion of tone, charm of appeal, etc., 
I am doing the same as if I described to a friend the colors of a 
landscape. I can make rather minute distinctions of shading, and 
get an approximate, but only approximate, impression of my 
vision, on my friend’s mind. The exact shadings, the exact quality 
will of course always elude my expression; at best, my approxi- 
mation will be a very imperfect one. But that is not to say that 
it is not necessary and significant. Criticism has a very subordinate 
place to creation. What Spingarn meant by Criticism was simply 
aesthetic appreciation, which of course eludes communication. 
Criticism is the attempt to express that appreciation, constantly 
conscious, however, of its limitations, and indeed its impossibili- 
ties. It is struggling heroically and resolutely up a path to a goal 
that it knows it will never achieve. And yet somehow that march, 
predestined as it is to failure, aids countless wayfarers, whose eyes 
would be otherwise fixed stonily on the ground, to see the vision 
at the goal and be glad. 

I don’t know whether I am clear at all; it is a rather impromptu 
analogy. Some day, perhaps I will develop it. 
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To Carl Zigrosser, Paris, December 13, 1913 


I pulled down the curtain on England with a resolve, when I 
came here, ten days ago, not to look at anything but a French 
book or newspaper. And though the Dublin strike was still on, 
and the leaders were jockeying over Ulster, and the Indians were 
revolting in South Africa, and everything was unsettled, I bravely 
cut it all off and have read of nothing for the past week but the 
new French ministery and the Saverne affair in the Reichstag, 
which France-is enjoying to the full, with a quiet and beautiful 
irony that makes the papers a delight to read. To see the “wackes” 
of Alsace Lorraine convulse the German Empire and shake the 
Constitution is certainly a spectacle calculated to salve many an 
old wound of 1871. From my experience with foreign newspapers 
I am convinced that we Americans are by far the most cosmopoli- 
tan people in the world, unless it be the Swiss. We can get from 
our press a wide view of European affairs that it is impossible to 
obtain anywhere over here. But the French papers are very de- 
licious; human and ironical, with a running comment on every- 
thing. They tell you how the great man looked when he made his 
speech, the emotions that filled his frame, while the English 
treat everything human as if it were a block of wood; they must 
be the least introspective of peoples, for their writing, even their 
best literature, never gives a hint about how people are feeling 
inside them. England made me just about ready to renounce 
the whole of Anglo-Saxon civilization. Henceforth the Irish, the 
Welsh, the French for me, no Anglo-Saxons. And my judgment 
is all the more impartial because I was exceptionally well treated 
in England. 

But even among radicals, I felt deeply serious,—over-serious; 
for it is the pride of the Englishman not to display emotion over 
anything, or take anything seriously. This spiritual frivolity 
(which is very different from any real buoyancy and lightness of 
heart, such as the French seem to have, combined with a funda- 
mental profundity and a keen intellectuality which makes all 
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English thinking appear like child’s play), gets on one’s nerves in 
England. 

And here in Paris, though I cannot get much into the life or 
talk with people, I have the feeling of breathing a freer, more 
congenial air. This splendid free university [the Sorbonne], with 
its great lecture halls, decorated with fine mural paintings of 
Chavannes and others, crowded with people who wait patiently 
for an hour before the lecture and make a wild dash for seats; its 
distinguished-looking professors; its long list of stimulating 
courses; its crowds of students of all ages and all nationalities; 
makes Oxford look like a primary school, and even Columbia, 
which is incomparably superior to any British University, look 
like an expensive High School. I had no idea of the wealth of 
free libraries, museums, state-owned theatres and opera-houses, 
special schools, etc. in Paris. London is a pauper city beside it. 
Why do we not hear more in America of the incomparable supe- 
riority of the French civilization to the English? Our loyalty to 
the latter is an enormous mistake. 

The efforts made by good Christian Americans to preserve the 
Puritan and moral atmosphere of the American home here in 
wicked Paris are the most amazing things I have ever seen. Of 
course the effect is to drive any person with any gumption out 
of the students’ hostels and students’ clubs, and make their last 
state worse than their first. 


To Carl Zigrosser, Paris, February 18, 1914 


The French mind is very congenial to me, but I do not quite 
“get” the personality. As others have told me, there is always 
something withheld, a reserve, which is combined, however, with 
a frankness of speech and interest of manner. It is very curious, 
this touch of inscrutability; it is the immortal Latin touch of the 
Joconde in contact with the Anglo-Saxon. I don’t know whether 
I told you about the Philosophic Brahmin I went around with 
here Jast month. Educated at Edinburgh, he spoke perfect Eng- 
lish and knew Western philosophy much better than I did. I ex- 
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pounded American philosophy to him, and we became very en- 
thusiastic about the similarity of Eastern and Western ideas. 
When he left for India, I presented him with a copy of Whitman 
to read on his way, so that he could see the rapprochement of 
thought of the very oldest Eastern country and the newest West- 
ern. 

I have been so [much] interested in reading the newest schools 
of French literature—some of them showing and acknowledging 
the strongest influence of Whitman, by the way—that I have 
neglected sociology, but lately a very serious and finely spirited 
English woman has taken me in hand, and we are seeing model 
tenements, and similar social institutions. I must say I like the 
English abroad infinitely better than the Americans, who are a 
silly lot. Instead of staying at home and appreciating their own 
genius, they. rush over here, sit at the feet of Old Masters, attend 
lectures at the Bureau of University Travel by awful illiterates, 
and expect culture to rub off on them somehow. The French 
conserve their genius, listen to nothing but French music, fill 
their galleries with French pictures, erect the most charming 
statues to every writer and artist of any genius at all, and conse- 
quently have a rich and delightful culture which saturates the 
nation. We have, I am sure, at least one genius in every form of 
art who is as good—excepting Rodin—as any French genius liv- 
ing, but where are our statues and our praise? Our uninspired 
millionaires are paying millions for some Italian painting of the 
15th century, or presenting priceless sets of armor to some 
museum. It is enough to make angels weep. 


To Carl Zigrosser, Paris, March 6, r9r4 


Surely the sole preoccupation of “social” literature need not 
be prostitution, though I hear that the white slave drama is rag- 
ing like a pestilence in America. I saw Brieux’s latest play the 
other night, “Le Bourgeois aux Champs,” a rather cynical comedy 
on the impossibility of the rich bourgeois’ trying to convert the 
peasants from their favorite vices. The picture drawn of the 
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French peasant, whom I had always understood to be a rather 
civilized and admirable person, was most unflattering. There were 
no less than eight of them on the stage in one scene, and they 
were all the very incarnation of stinginess, malice, imbecility and 
raggedness. The bourgeois types were deliciously drawn, with 
their autos and social ambitions and smugness. I lost many of the 
lines, of course, but gathered that the play touched pretty nearly 
all the satirical strings of modern French society. After being 
hastily disillusioned, the bourgeois makes a speech to the peasants 
full of patriotic nothingness, renounces his Utopias, is widely 
acclaimed, and it is understood, as the curtain goes down, that 
he will be elected deputy. The French people seem to have almost 
as profound a conviction of the corruption of their government 
as we have of ours, but they are more ironical about it, and con- 
tent themselves with vague wishings for the man on horseback. 
There must, however, be some virtue in a Government under 
which the country has emerged to prosperity, with an active 
effective Socialist Party, a paralyzed Church, and an efficient 
“laique” school system, from a state of utter prostration follow- 
ing the. war and the two frightful sieges of Paris. 

I have been much interested in a school of writers who call 
themselves unanimistes and express in poetry the social feelings 
and aspirations of the time. Perhaps I mentioned them in my last 
letter. They are a sort of Gallicized Whitman, whom they revere, 
and their work is most original and significant. The best of them, 
Jules Romains, I went to see yesterday, and hope to see again. I 
wrote an article on his book of poems, “La Vie Unanime,” and 
sent it to the “Atlantic,” though I doubt very much whether it 
will suit; it must strike the normal American as very bizarre, for 
he is not used to feeling so keenly the social reverberations, the 
power of the group, and the intoxication of camaraderie. The 
French writing has the most perfect sociological and psychological 
interpretations in the world, and my admiration grows with each 
book I pick up. I am trying very hard to track down the currents 
of the day, and get some slight orientation in the French mind, 
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but that will be all I can do, for I have certainly fallen down in 
my amateur attempts at research. 

I must read Zola; ’Humanité, which I read every morning, 
has been publishing “Germinal” serially, but I arrived in Paris 
after it had begun. We must keep our eyes open for social art of 
every kind. L’Humanité has a very good literary and artistic de- 
partment every week with suggestions and critiques of social 
art. Do you know of Léon Rosenthal, who writes for it? A 
most interesting autobiography of an Austrian working-woman, 
named Adelheid Popp, has just been translated into French and 
had a sympathetic review the other day. I mention it because I 
came across it in the Columbia Library just before I left. I think 
you would like it. It is the sort of thing that I am always keeping 
my eyes open for. I should like very much to meet some young 
Frenchman, who was interested in the sociologico-artistic aspect of 
things and would show me around, for you have no idea how hard 
it is to explore alone in a foreign country, and search for ideas 
and books and attitudes that are not catalogued according to 
ordinary bourgeois classifications. I am unearthing many interest- 
ing Frenchmen, but have been singularly unfortunate as regards 
the aggressively socialist type. I am now attending a socialist 


school, which is only a group of lectures on various topics, but 
very interesting. 


To Carl Zigrosser, Rome, May 20, r9r4 


I have so little time to give to Italy than I can do little more 
than see the sights in that professional tourist fashion that I hate so 
much, though the first time there is almost incumbent upon one, 
isn’t there? a duty to see the chief things of fame, and get them 
over with, so that on the second trip one can really choose and 
follow one’s personal taste. There are many intellectual leads that 
I should like to follow up here, little intellectual papers and cur- 
rents and political movements, and I buy every paper I see and 
make an attempt to read it. But the intellectual life is so much 
less significant than in Paris, that I am not sorry to have stayed 
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so long there, though my first intention was to come to Italy 
sooner. I really haven’t the sight-seer’s instinct, for I much prefer 
to go sauntering about the streets, looking at all sorts of charm- 
ing and obscure scenes, than to dash madly about from one cele- 
brated monument to another, and I enjoy poking about a life- 
less, hidden little village often as much as some busy city square. 
One of the tragedies of travelling is that one can’t spend, without 
infinite trouble and cost, more time in the countryside, but must 
forever have cities and more cities, with the countryside,—as 
lovely in Italy as anywhere in the world, I suppose,—as something 
to be whisked longingly through, on the way to a new City. 

My journey down from Paris was as strikingly picturesque as 
anything could well be imagined. First a long day’s journey to 
Toulouse, through rolling country of silver rivers and grey towns 
and ruined castles making pictures at times that almost vied with 
Maxfield Parrish. Towards the end of the day a most romantically 
foreign, Spanish-looking country with low houses and brown cor- 
rugated roofs and curious open barns. Then Toulouse, a city with 
a character all its own,—fine old Renaissance palaces, and Roman- 
esque churches with fine arcaded towers. Then through a delicious 
vineyard country to Carcassonne, the famous and theatrical medi- 
aeval walled town on a hill. The imagination could not ask any- 
thing more satisfying than these fifty towers and splendid ram- 
parts, grey and worn, yet perfectly sullen and intact, and without 
that hideous pasteboard-box restored look that so many churches 
and walls in France have where Viollet-le-Duc put his healing 
yet destroying hand. Carcassonne was quite worth my anticipation, 
though the new town at its feet was prosy and dusty. Next Nimes, 
all of white-grey stone with red roofs and yellowish facades, quite 
modern, yet as charming a town as you could wish, with its quiet 
provincial life and French mellowness and culture. A Roman 
arena and the exquisite Roman temple called the Maison Carrée, 
both just sufficiently ruined, and yet with a curious virgin-like 
innocence and freshness in their lovely lines and proportions. My 
early morning tour of Nimes and its terraced environs with their 
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olives and vineyards under the deepest of blue skies, represents 
the high-water mark of my tour, I think, for charm and satisfac- 
tion with life. Daudet’s Beaucaire and Tarascon, whitish-grey and 
dusty, with their castles, looked very charming, but I went on to 
Avignon, where everybody goes, and which really is not worth the 
trouble. The Popes were satisfied with a blank, bare, mounting 
fortress for a palace, but my more exacting eye looked in vain for 
anything picturesque. The rest of the town was either evilly 
squalid or blaringly commercial, and the restored town walls un- 
usually shiny and artificial. Arles, besieged by English and Amer- 
icans, was also a disappointment. One could be glad that the in- 
habitants were obviously so much more civilized than their funny 
yellow little houses. I was almost persuaded to wait for a bull fight 
in the Arena, and am almost sorry I didn’t, for the Arena is splen- 
didly Roman, and the scene would have been most picturesque. 
But instead on to Marseilles through the beautiful plain of Pro- 
vence, luxuriant olive groves and green fields and cypresses and 
distant blue mountains with white patches of villages. Marseilles 
is a very crowded and dusty hole, with a most picturesque oriental- 
looking port, and fierce Moors and Arabs coming suddenly out 
at you from side-streets. A trip to the islands in the bay gave me 
a view of the really grandiose bay, with the long line of white 
bare cliffs running out on one side, and the huge Riviera moun- 
tains stretching away on the other, and an unbelievable and almost 
chromo-like blue sea. Then all along the Riviera to Monaco. 
Everything quite as painted, the colors exaggeratedly red and blue, 
palms and roses and firs and olives in abundance, one succession 
of delicious sea and mountain-views. In the perfect sunlight, every- 
thing had a cleanness and intensity of outline that I have seen 
nowhere else. Baedeker added a touch of unconscious humor by 
saying at the point where the train leaves Antibes and comes sud- 
denly out on the bay of Nice, to one of the really greatest views 
in the world,—‘““The country now becomes more beautiful.” All 
these towns are quite spoiled, of course, by popularity, and have 
become very large and crowded, but Monaco is an unbelievably 
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model little city set on a high rock, jutting out into the Mediter- 
ranean, with the neatest little comic-opera palace at one end, and 
a square with a view of the coast so beautiful that one had to pinch 
oneself to believe it was really R. S. B. who was enjoying such 
beauty. And at the seaward side, spreading down over the side of 
the cliff, are the loveliest gardens of geraniums and cacti and roses 
that I have ever seen, with all sorts of walks and nooks over-look- 
ing the blue sea. Wholly enchanting. As I sat in those gardens, 
nothing that was not altogether lovely seemed to have any reality, 
and the world and all its complications seemed a bad and fantastic 
dream. And while the stupid crowd was at Monte Carlo across the 
bay, this perfect place was almost deserted all the enchanting after- 
noon. To Genoa then on a sullen afternoon, in which I missed 
the radiance of the Riviera di Ponente, but saw the striking evi- 
dences of the great Italian industrial Renaissance in a long chain 
of striking villages and towns, with prosperous market-gardens 
and fine new tenement-houses, and great factories,—a great im- 
pression of the throbbing life that is making the Socialist Party 
strong and powerful; and also inducing that blatant capitalistic 
nationalism that made the Tripolitan War. Genoa is a very splen- 
did city,—finely-built and incredibly prosperous-looking, quite 
putting Marseilles in the shade. I had expected something old and 
swarming and unhealthy, and found a modern town, apparently 
administered with almost a German cleanliness and efficiency. As 
in every large city, I tried to see samples of every kind of quarter, 
and I am still amazed at my inability to ferret out real squalor. 
Even after seeing Florence and Rome, I still think of Pisa, where 
I stopped for a day, as one of the most charming towns I have 
ever seen. Touristically it seems not to be a la mode at present: 
the leaning Tower, I presume, having become so hackneyed. But 
for all the eyes that have looked on it, it is still quite unspoiled; 
the group of Tower, Cathedral and Baptistry in their soft mel- 
lowed marble and exquisite forms, standing in their meadow by 
the old city walls, remains one of the supremely lovely creations of 
the human soul, and the view from the Tower still one of the love- 
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liest in the world. There is no jarring note in Pisa. Nobody has 
learned how to exploit the natural resources of the place; there are 
no cafés in the cathedral square (one must walk half a mile to get 
lunch, as I found); there are no new buildings or hotels around 
the famous Tower; everything is at least a century old. The town 
has a saturating quality, a quiet, prosperous, sweet, highly civilized 
and genial life. Florence was hard and grim after it, and ruined 
by the incredible number of most objectionable tourists,—mother 
and the girls, well-fed, worldly and vacant-brained, “doing” Eur- 
ope, while father stays at home and earns the money,—a social sit- 
uation, which the Europeans seem to be unanimous in regarding 
as highly immoral. (I should say “makes” the money, for he is us- 
ually, I presume, a highly predatory capitalist.) They have driven 
me to Rome, of whose manifold charms and intricacies I will 
write later. 

I hope you have been participating in the demonstrations against 
Rockefeller* in New York. I read the most blood-curdling stories 
of the Colorado strike in the foreign papers, and those from home 
that I see. When one has realized the strong and unquestioned 
position that the syndicates hold in France and Italy, one feels 
the hopelessly mediaeval point of view that still exists in America 
on all these questions. Rockefeller has the psychology of a twelfth 
century baron whose serf might revolt against his cruelty, not of 
a modern industrial entrepreneur co-operating and bargaining on 
fairly equivalent terms with a solidly recognized and cohesive 
body of workmen. A strike in America is still considered as a 
species of rebellion, apparently. These incidents give point to the 
universal European opinion that we are a nation ruled by ruthless 
industrial barons who know no law or mercy in the maintenance 
of their powers and privileges. Over here the greater stability and 
comprehension is both cause and effect of the powerful and effi- 
cient Socialist representation in Parliament, who exercise a con- 
stant missionary influence on the country and a protecting force 
towards the workman. With an adequate Socialist representation 


* This reference is to John D. Rockefeller, Sr., now deceased. 
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in Congress, for instance, these bloody wars could not exist in 
America, for the howl alone that they could raise would be 
enough to keep the facts before the public, and the constant pres- 
sure would slowly modify general public opinion. I should say 
that the imperative need of America at the present moment was a 
score of Socialists in Congress. My observations over here lead me 
to the belief that if, as I see it, the path of progress is away from a 
Christian civilization, and all it implies, towards a Socialistic 
civilization, and all it implies—then France and Italy are the 
most advanced countries to-day, with less complications and 
impediments to the forward march. England and Germany are 
headed in the same direction, but with a thousand thwarting 
traditions and strongly tenacious aristocratic bonds to make the 
progress slow and hesitating. While America lags woefully behind, 
hardly yet conscious of the situation, as they are so clearly con- 
scious here. And with our deep-seated distrust of social equality, 
our incapacity for political life, our genius for race-prejudice, our 
inarticulateness and short-sightedness, it seems highly probable 
that we shall evolve away from democracy instead of towards it. 

On your recommendation I read “Germinal,’—with mingled 
emotions. The picture of working class life is incomparable, mov- 
ing, and—for what do you or I know of the realitiesp—genuinely 
plausible and, as ‘far as I can see, realistic. But the flood of the- 
atrical horrors at the end rather spoils the art of it all, I think. 
The combination of tragedies is put on with so lavish a hand as 
to become both nauseating and incredible. But it is very great as 
a book, with many splendid and unforgettable moments. I am 
wondering if you read it in English, and whether the English 
edition can have all the numberless and unparalleled grossnesses 
that occur in the original. Much of that might have been spared, 
I think, with no loss to the total impression. 


To Carl Zigrosser, Switzerland, July 7, 1914 


As Paris contributed to my experience a Parliamentary election, 
so Rome enlightened me with a general strike, which had enough 
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elements of a revolution to give me a very good idea of the begin- 
nings of one. The suddenness and completeness with which Rome 
shut up shop, (in a few hours all trams and cabs disappeared, every 
store put up its boards, factories closed down, and the only thing 
left in operation was the telephone, and the railroads, though 
haltingly), spoke volumes for the solidarity of the working-classes, 
and for the reaction against the militarism of the African war. For 
almost a week the whole country was more or less upset, and it 
was not until the proletariat had vented their anger by smashing 
things and rioting generally that the country resumed its normal 
condition. I must admit that on the third day in Rome, as the 
streets became more and more littered with garbage, and the ~ 
people more and more uneasy and demoralized, and the most 
alarming reports began to circulate of a complete railway tie-up 
and the powerlessness of the government to handle the situation, 
I began to wonder whether I liked being in the midst of a foreign 
revolution. It was as good as a siege. There were no newspapers, 
except a little red bulletin that came out each morning and con- 
tained only the news of the riots the day before. One of the in- 
teresting features was the hysterical demonstration of the bour- 
geoisie on the third day of the strike, when they formed a 
procession that marched down the principal business street and 
cheered frantically as from one balcony after another the Italian 
flag was somewhat tremblingly unfurled. This, unfortunately, was 
the only excitement I saw, as the real riots were always in some 
inaccessible quarter. But I did see the squares and open places 
heavily guarded by soldiers and the people walking aimlessly 
and excitedly up and down, wondering what would happen next. 
The Government did not seem to be in any too strong position, 
and it was lucky for them that the excitement simmered down. 
In some provinces there was practically a revolution, the Republic 
was proclaimed and organized for a few days, and the papers were 
full of the most interesting stories that took me back to the at- 
mosphere of the French revolutions. Nobody knew at first who 
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was at the bottom of it all, but the final conclusions were that it 
was a rather well-organized anarchist and republican revolt, with 
the moral support of the socialists and labor federations, who 
jumped at the idea of a general strike to show their power, and 
strike terror into the heart of the bourgeoisie. The anarchists and 
republicans seem really to have believed that they could over- 
throw the state, and touching tales were told of the disappoint- 
ment of some communities when communications were restored, 
and they found that Victor Emmanuel still reigned in Italy. I 
arrived in Naples just in time for the last kick of the strike there, 
was greeted with pistol shots, found the station heavily guarded by 
troops and a small riot going on in front, and when that was over, 
we came out to find the town barricaded as if for a siege. The city 
was said to be terrorized, but next day things were running again, 
and Naples seemed as vivacious and rapacious and unpleasant as 
its reputation usually has it. We found all that region rather de- 
pressing, on account of the contrast of the beauty of the scenery 
and the luxuriance of the vegetation with the brutishness of the 
people, who seemed really a different sort of race from the north- 
ern Italians. 


To Randolph Bourne’s Mother, Dresden, July 28, 1914 


Last night the streets were filled with crowds until two in the 
morning, singing patriotic songs and cheering for Austria, which. 
had just declared war on Serbia. The situation looks very dubious, 
and I am afraid these belligerent Germans will start a conflict 
that might easily become one of the most disastrous the world has 
ever seen. The whole German atmosphere is more unsympathetic 
to me, and while I am glad to have seen this part of the world, I 
doubt if I should ever be tempted to come here again. The towns 
and countryside in Southern Germany are very charming, and 
the people much more genial, but above Rothenburg, everything 
seemed to change, and you got the modern, pushing, pleasure- 
loving German at his worst. 
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To Alyse Gregory, Dresden, July 30, 1914 


There’s the threatened war, which has already damaged the 
Socialist congress that I anticipated attending at Vienna, and 
which seems about to set the whole world crazy. It made me very 
blue to see the crowds of youths parading the streets long after 
midnight the other night, cheering for Austria and the war and 
singing “Die Wacht am Rhein.” It will give these statesmen who 
will play their military pawns against each other such a splendid 
excuse for their folly, for they can say that they were pushed into 
it by the enthusiastic demands of the people. I do like very much 
the clean and massive lines of the new German architecture and 
the boldness and versatility of the household art and decorative 
work; and I am enthusiastic about their municipal science, and 
their sense of efficiency and their instinct for machinery which 
makes their factories and workshops look almost like laboratories 
or hospitals, so clean and professional are they. But there are 
too many traces left of that horrible age of materialism and bar- 
barous taste that must have followed the French war, and it will 
be a long time before that truly glorious Germany, towards which 
everything seems to be converging, will be perfect. But then there 
is something in the soul of the people which I can’t make artic- 
ulate, but which I know I don’t like,—a sort of thickness and 
sentimentality and a lack of critical sense, which puts them poles 
apart from the ever-delightful and expressive and introspective 
French. 


To Alyse Gregory, Scandinavian-American Line, S. S. Oscar II, 
August 25, 1914 

The wheels of the clock have so completely stopped in Europe, 
and this civilization that I have been admiring so much seems so 
palpably about to be torn to shreds that I do not even want to 


think about Europe until the war is over and life is running 
again. 
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TWICE A YEAR is not attempting to present a history of 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE nor its historical background in the 
ARCHITECTURE SECTION of this issue; nor to include a survey of 
its international progress. Except for the contribution of Mr. 
Shaw all of the essays included in this section are concerned with 
ARCHITECTURE in the United States. The Sullivan, Lescaze, Mum- 
ford, Gropius, Shaw essays discuss problems relating to a possible 
achievement of a vital ARCHITECTURE in our time. 


A map accompanies this section as the first attempt in America to 
show graphically the location of outstanding existing works of Mod- 
ern Architecture by living Architects, built in our time in America. 
The dates given, in all possible instances, are dates of completion 
rather than that of the planning or beginning of construction of 
buildings. 

The map includes no projects, no temporary structures (such as Fair 
Pavilions), nor any remodelled or demolished buildings. 
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BRowN, ROBERT , : 
1935 Brown Residence, Linden Road, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
1938 Brown Summer Residence, Harvey Cedars, N. J. 
GOODWIN AND STONE 
1939 Museum of Modern Art, 53d St., west of 5th Ave., New 
York City 
GROPIUS AND BREUER 
1938 Gropius Residence, Baker Ridge Road, Lincoln, Mass. 
Josephine Hagerty Residence, Atlantic Ave., Cohasset, 
Mass. 
Hare, MICHAEL M. 
1936 Nordic Theatre, Marquette, Mich. 
1938 Hare Residence, 212 E. 49th St., New York City 
HOFFMANN AND WIENER 
1935 Contempora Residence, Nyack, N. Y. 
HoMSEy, VICTORINE AND SAMUEL 
1936 Robertson Residence, Centerville, Delaware 
1938 Cambridge Yacht Club, Cambridge, Md. 
Hoop, RAYMOND - 
1932 McGraw Hill Building, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Howe, GEORGE 
1934 Wasserman Residence, Whitemarsh, Pa. 
HOwE AND LESCAZE 
1929 Oak Lane Country Day School, Oak Lane, Pa. 
1931 F. V. Field Residence, New Hartford, Conn. 
Hessian Hills School, Croton, New York 
1932 Philadelphia Savings Fund Society Bank & Office Build- 
ing, 12th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Garage for the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
JONEs, ROESSLE, OLSCHNER AND WIENER 
1936 Municipal Incinerator, Kingshighway, Shreveport, La. 
KAHN INc., ALBERT 
1937 Half-ton Truck Plant, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich. 
KASTNER, ALFRED 
1938 Community Building, Jersey Homesteads, Hightstown, 
N. J. 


KASTNER AND STONOROV 
1935 Carl Mackley Houses, M and Cayuga Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


* Numerals refer to position of buildings on map. 
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W. P. Barney, Associate 
1937 I'wo Houses in Bethesda, near Washington, D. C. 
Keck, GrorceE F. 
1938 8B. J. Cahn Residence, Lake Forest, Ill. 
KOCHER AND FREY 
1935 Kocher Weekend Residence, Northport, L. I. 
1936 Office and apartment, Palm Springs, Cal. 
LEscazE, WILLIAM (See Howe and Lescaze) 
1933 Roy F. Spreter Studio and Garage, Ardmore, Pa. 
1934 Lescaze Residence, 211 E. 48th St., New York City 
1935 R. C. Kramer Residence, 32 E. 74th St., New York City 
1936 Unity House Summer Camp, Forest Park, Pa. 
Vincent K. Cates Residence, Melrose, Mass. 
Hammond Residence, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
ohn Hammond, Associate 
Lloyd A. Good Residence, Harvey Cedars, N. J. 
George Daub, Associate 
William Butler Residence, Harvey Cedars, N. J. 
George Daub, Associate 
F. S. Dunn Residence, Woodbridge, Conn. 
W. H. Fain Gardener’s Cottage, Greenwich, Conn. 
Virginia Williams, Associate 
1937 Ansonia High School, Ansonia, Conn. 
Vernon Sears, Associate 
Bernard Rogers Residence, Rochester, N. Y. 
Kimble Glass Company Administration Building, Vine- 
LATIC WN. . J 2 
F, V. Nash Residence, Lake Minnetonka, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Howard Markel Residence, Redding, Conn. 
1938 Columbia Broadcasting System’s Theatre, Broadcasting 
Studios and Office Building, Hollywood, Cal. 
Earl Heitschmidt, Associate 
Alfred L. Loomis Residence, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
Osgood Field, Jr., Caretaker’s Residence and Garage, 
Putnam Valley, N. Y. 
Garret A. Hobart III, Residence, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
LYNDON AND SMITH 
1936 Elementary School, Northville, Mich. 
Beecher High School, Flint, Mich. 
MuUSCHENHEIM, WILLIAM 
1931 Cabanas, Hampton Bays, L. I. 
1937 A. de Liagre Residence, Woodstock, N. Y. 
NeuTRA, RICHARD J. 
1929 Lovell Residence, 4616 Dundee Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1932 Anna Sten Residence, 126 Mabery Road, Santa Monica 
Canyon, Los Angeles, Cal. 
V.. D. L. Research House, 2348 Silverlake Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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Experimental Public School, Corona Ave., Bell, Cal. 

Military Academy, Baldwin Hills, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Josef von Sternberg Residence, San Fernando Valley, 
13900 Devonshire Blvd., Cal. 

Kun Residence, 7860 Fareholm Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gregory Ain, collaborator 

Albert Ruben Residence, Uplifters Canyon, Santa 
Monica, Cal. 

Frank Davis Residence, Bakersfield, Cal. 
Peter Pfisterer, collaborator 

Grace Lewis Miller Residence, Indian Road, Palm 
Springs, Cal. 
Peter Pfisterer, collaborator 

Edward Kaufman Residence, 234 Hilgard Ave., West- 
wood, Cal. 
Peter Pfisterer, collaborator 

Ralph Waldo Emerson Junior High School, 1650 Selby 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Arthur Hofmann Residence, 1048 La Questa Road, 
Hillsborough, Cal. 

George Kraigher Residence, Brownsville, ‘Texas 

Albert Lewin Residence, 451 Ocean Front, Santa 
Monica, Cal. 
Peter Pfisterer, collaborator 

John Nicholas Brown Residence, Fisher Island, N. Y. 
Peter Pfisterer, collaborator 

Apartment House, 2058 Jefferson St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Otto Winkler, collaborator 


RUHTENBERG, JAN 


1055 


W. V. King Residence, Convent, N. J. 


SANDERS, Morris B. 


1936 


Sanders Residence, 219 E. 49th St., New York City 


SCHINDLER, R. M. 


1922 
1923 


1924 
1925, 


1931 
1933 
4954 
1936 
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R. M. Schindler Residence, 835 N. Kings Rd., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
C. P. Lowes Residence, 325 Ellenwood Drive, Eagle 
Rock, Cal. 
John Packard Cooper Residence, Pasadena, Cal. 
James Eads Howe Residence, 2422 Silver Ridge Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Soe Elliot Residence, New Dale Ave., Los Angeles, 
al. 
W. E. Oliver Residence, 2320 Micheltorena St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
J. : ale Residence, 8th & Genesse Sts., Los Angeles, 
al. 
E. Van Patten Residence, 2320 Moreno Drive, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
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53 


58 


ae 
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62 
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68 
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1937 
1938 


C. C. Fitzpatrick Residence, Woodrow Wilson Drive, 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Henwar Rodakiewicz Residence, g0g0 Alta Cedro Drive, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Harry J. D. Wolff Jr., Residence, 4008 Sunny Slope 
Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Guy C. Wilson Residence, 2090 Redcliff Ave., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


Srmonps, GEORGE P. 


1938 


William Roger Stoll Residence, Hayward, Cal. 


STONOROV, Oscar (See Kastner and Stonorov) 


1932 


1937 
1938 


Biological Laboratory, Highland, North Carolina 
‘Tucker and Howell, Associates 

F. B. Foster Residence, Phoenixville, Pa. 

Charleston Playschool, Phoenixville, Pa. 


WRIGHT, FRANK LLoyp (From 1900 on) 


1901 
1902 
1904 
1995 


1906 


1907 


1908 
#999 
1910 


1911 
1912 


Willitis Residence, Highland Park, Ill. 
Cheney Residence, Oak Park, Ill. 
Barton Residence, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Larkin Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Barnes Residence, McCook, Neb. 
Little Residence, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Unity Temple, Oak Park, Ill. 

Frank Smith Bank, Dwight, Ill. 
Millard Residence, Highland Park, Ill. 
River Forest Golf Club, River Forest, Il. 
Gridley Residence, Batavia, Ill. 

F, J. Baker Residence, Wilmette, III. 
Irving Residence, Decatur, III. 

F. S. Baker Residence, Wilmette, Ill. 
Tomek Residence, Riverside, Ill. 
Roberts Residence, River Forest, Ill. 
Horner Residence, Birchwood, Il. 
Stewart Residence, Fresno, Cal. 

Guthrie Residence, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Hunt Residence, La Grange, III. 
Coonley Residence, Riverside, III. 

Robie Residence, Chicago, Ill. 

May Residence, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Amberg Residence, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hoyt Residence, Geneva, Ill. 

City National Bank and Hotel, Mason City, Iowa 
Angster Residence, Lake Bluff, Ill. 

Carr Residence, Grand Beach, Mich. 
Boynton Residence, Rochester, N. Y. 
Henry J. Allen Garden House, Wichita, Kan. 
Greene Residence, Aurora, Il. 

Vosburg Residence, Grand Beach, Mich. 
Bogk Residence, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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1915 
1921 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1930 
1932 
1934 
1936 


1937 
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Hunt Residence, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Nicholas Residence, Flossmore, Il. 

Hilly Residence, Brookfield, Ill. 

Little Residence, Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 


Barnsdall Residence (now California Art Club), Olive 


Hill, Hollywood, Cal. 
Millard Residence, Pasadena, Cal. 
Storer Residence, Hollywood, Cal. 
Freeman Residence, Hollywood, Cal. 
Ennis Residence, Hollywood, Cal. 
D. D. Martin Residence, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Taliesin, Spring Green, Wis. 
Richard Lloyd Jones Residence, Tulsa, Okla. 
Taliesin Fellowship, Spring Green, Wis. 
Malcolm Willey Residence, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Roberts Residence, Marquette, Mich. 
Kaufmann Residence, Bear Run, Pa. 
Hanna Residence, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Jacobs Residence, Madison, Wis. 
Johnson Administration Building, Racine, Wis. 
Johnson Residence, Racine, Wis. 
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LOUIS H. SULLIVAN: 
THE YOUNG MAN IN ARCHITECTURE* 


An address which Louis Sullivan gave on June 12, 1900 on the occa- 
ston of the establishment of the Architectural League of America, at 
a time when he hoped that the then young architects of the United 
States were at last awakening. He urged them to leave books aside and 
to “begin by observing.” He states “in truth the American architecture 
of today 1s the offspring of an illegitimate commerce with the mongrel 
styles of the past.’ Burning and true words in 1900. Burning and 
true, still, in 1939. 


Iris my premise that the Architectural League of America has its 
being in a sense of discontent with conditions now prevailing in the 
American malpractice of the architectural art; in a deep and wide 
sense of conviction that no aid is to be expected from the generation 
now representing that malpractice; and in the instinctive feeling that, 
through banding together, force, discretion and coherence may be 
given to the output of these feelings which are, in themselves, for 
the time being, vague and miscellaneous, however intensely they may 
be felt. 


Did I not believe that this statement substantially represents the 
facts, I should be the last to take an interest in your welfare; I would 
be indifferent concerning what you did or what you did not. 


That you have abundant reason for discontent needs no proof: Let 
him read who runs through the streets. 

That you have cause for discontent is evident. That you should feel 
discontent gives one a delightfully cynical sense of shock, and a new- 
born desire to believe in the good, the true, the beautiful and the 
young. 

American architecture is composed, in the hundred, of ninety parts 
aberration, eight parts indifference, one part poverty and one part 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. You can have the prescription filled at any 
architectural department-store, or select architectural millinery estab- 
lishment. 


*An address delivered before the Architectural League of America June 12, 
1900. 
* Acknowledgment: to George Grant Elmslie, the literary executor of Louis 
Sullivan, for permission to print this speech. 
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As it is my desire to speak from the view-point that architecture 
should be practiced as an art and not strictly as a commercial pursuit, 
and as I am assuming that you agree with me in this respect, we may 
now pertinently enquire wherein does this American architecture 
differ from the architecture of the past? 

It differs in little, if in anything, provided we except the few great 
epochs. 


Human nature has changed but little since the time Man was the 
slaughterer or the slaughtered of the great white bear. 

Seldom, in the past, has Man thought of aught but war, which 
menaced his life; religion, which menaced his soul; hunger, which 
threatened his stomach; or love, which concerned his progeny. 

From time to time this tempestuous human sky has calmed, for a 
divine moment, and the glory of man has shone forth upon a fertile 
land. Then came again the angry elements, and the sun departed. 


This, in brief, is the recurrent history of man from the beginning. 
You may change the values in the formula to suit the epoch, the cen- 
tury or the generation. 

Ninety-nine years of the hundred the thoughts of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine people of the thousand are sordid. This always has been 
true. Why should we expect a change. 

Of one hundred so-called thoughts that the average man thinks 

~(and thus he has ever thought), ninety-nine are illusions, the remain- 
ing one a caprice. 


From time to time in the past, these illusions have changed their 
focus and become realities, and the one caprice has become an over- 
whelming desire. 

These changes were epoch-making. 

And the times were called golden. 

In such times came the white-winged angel of sanity. 

And the great styles arose in greeting. 

Then soon the clear eye dimmed. 

The sense of reality was lost. 

Then followed architectures, to all intents and purposes quite like 
this American architecture of today: 

Wherein the blind sought much discourse of color. 

The deaf to discuss harmonics. 

The dry of heart twaddled about the divinity of man. 
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The mentally crippled wrought fierce combats in the arena of logic. 

And so it has come about that the white-winged angel has been on 
a far journey these six hundred years. 

Now, insisting for the moment, in spite of the hierarchy, that this 
white-winged absence is of gentle sex, I entreat your close attention: 

Let radiant and persuasive Youth lure her back again to earth! 

For that she hovers in the visible blue of your firmament I can 
prove to you beyond a gossamer of doubt. 

That she awaits with eager ear the spring-enthralling voice of adoles- 
cence, the clear sweet morning-call of pure heart, the spontaneity and 
jocund fervor of a bright and winning mind, the glance of a modest 
and adoring eye! 

That she awaits. 

That she has so long awaited. 

That she cannot make herself first known to you. 

Alas, ’tis of her enchantment that she is invisible and dumb! 

Perhaps this is enough of poesy— 


Let us say, enough likewise of the prevailing cacophony: of 
The howling of the vast and general horde of Bedlamites. 
The purring of the select company of Ruskinites. 

The gasping of the Emersonites. 

The rasping of the Spencerites. 

The moaning of the Tennysonites. 

The whimper of the aesthetes. 

The yowling of reformers. 

The yapping of strenuous livers. 

The rustle of the rustlers. 

The hustle of the hustlers. 

The howl of the taxpayers. 

And the clang of the trolley car: 

-All, “Signs, omens and predictions” of our civilization. 


We are commanded to know that there is much of mystery, much 
of the esoteric, in the so-called architectural styles. That there is a 
holiness in so-called “pure art” which the hand of the Modern may 
not profane. 

So be it. 

Let us be the Cat. 

And let the pure art be the King. 

We will look at him. 
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And we will also look at the good king’s good children the great 


styles. 
And at his retinue of bastards, the so-called “other styles.” 


There is, or at least there is said to be, a certain faculty of the mind, 
whereby, the mind or the faculty, as you choose, is on the one hand 
enabled to dissolve a thing into its elements, and, on the other hand, 
to build up these or similar elements into the same or a similar thing. 
This process is, I believe, called Logic; the first operation going by 
the name, analysis, and the second, synthesis. Some men possess the 
half-faculty of separating; others the half-faculty of up-building. When 
the whole faculty exists in one man, in a moderate degree, he is said 
to be gifted. When he has it in a high degree, he is said to be highly 
gifted; and when in the highest degree he is called a genius or a master 
mind. When a man has neither the one half-faculty nor the other half- 
faculty he is mentally sterile. 

I fear lest the modern architect be placed in this category, by reason 
of his devious ways. 


Let us suppose ourselves, nevertheless, moderately gifted and apply 
our analysis to the great styles: 

Presto, dissolve! 

We have as residuum, two uprights, and a horizontal connecting 
them. 

We have two bulky masses and an arch connecting them. 

Revolve your arches and masses and you have a dome. 

Do the trick a few times more with a few other “styles” and you 
have the Elements of Architecture. 

We approach in the same way a master mind, and all speedily dis- 
appears, leaving insoluble DESIRE. 


The architectural elements, in their baldest form, the desire of the 
heart in its most primitive, animal form, are the foundation of archi- 
tecture. 

They are the dust and the breathing spirit. 

All the splendor is but a gorgeous synthesis of these. 


The logic of the books, is, at best, dry reading; and, moreover, it is 
nearly or quite dead, because it comes at second hand. 

The human mind, in operation, is the original document. 

Try to read it. 
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If you find this for the moment too difficult and obscure, try to 
study a plant as it grows from its tiny seed and expands toward its 
full fruition. Here is a process, a spectacle, a poem, or whatever you 
may wish to call it, not only absolutely logical in essence, because 
exhibiting in its highest form the unity and the duality of analysis 
and synthesis, but, which is of vastly greater import, vital and in- 
evitable: and it is specifically to this phenomenon that I wish to draw 
your earnest attention, if it be true and I sincerely hope that such is 
the fact, that you wish to become real architects, not the imitation 
brand. For I wish to show to you, or at least to intimate to you, how 
naturally and smoothly and inevitably the human mind will operate 
if it be not harassed or thwarted in its normal and instinctive workings. 


Some day, watch the sun as he rises, courses through the sky, and sets. 
Note what your part of the earth does meanwhile. 
Ponder the complex results of this simple single cause. 


Some year, observe how rhythmically the seasons follow the sun. 
Note their unfailing, spontaneous, logic: their exquisite analyses and 
syntheses; their vital, inevitable balance. 

When you have time or opportunity, spare a moment to note a wild 
bird, flying; a wave, breaking on the shore. Try to grasp the point 
that, while these things are common they are by no means common- 
place. 

Note any simple thing or act whatsoever, provided, only, it be 
natural, not artificial; the nearer undisturbed nature the better; if 
in the wilderness better still, because wholly away from the perverting 
influence of man. 


Whenever you have done these things attentively and without mental 
bias or preoccupation, wholly receptive in your humor, there will 
come to your intelligence a luminous idea of simplicity, an equally 
luminous idea of a resultant organic complexity, which, together, will 
constitute the first significant step in your architectural education, 
because they are the basis of rhythm. 


There will gently dawn in your minds an awakening of something 
vital, something organic, something elemental that is urging the 
things about you through their beautiful, characteristic rhythms, and 
that is holding them in most exquisite balance. 
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A little later you will become aware with amazement that this 
same impulse is working on your own minds, and that never before 
had you suspected it. This will be the second step in your architec- 
tural education. 


Later you will perceive, with great pleasure, that there is a notable 
similarity, an increasing sympathy between the practical workings of 
your own minds and the workings of nature about you. 


When this perception shall have grown into a definite clear-cut 
consciousness, it will constitute the closing of the first chapter and the 
opening of all the remaining chapters in your architectural educa- 
tion, for you will have arrived at the basis of organized thinking. 


You will have observed doubtless, that, thus far, while endeavoring 
to lead you toward a sane and wholesome conception of the basis of 
the architectural art, I have said not a word about books, photographs 
or plates. I have done this advisedly, for I am convinced beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that never can you acquire from books, or the like, 
alone, even a remote conception of what constitutes the real, the liv- 
ing architectural art. It has been tried for generations upon genera- 
tions with one unvarying result: dreary, miserable failure. 


To appreciate a book at its just value, you must first know what 
words signify, what men signify and what nature signifies. 

Books, taken in their totality, have one ostensible object, one just 
function: namely, to make a record of Man’s relation to his fellow 
men and to Nature, and the relation of both of these to an all per- 
vading, Inscrutable Spirit. 


To these relations, Mankind, in its prodigious effort to define its 
own status, has given thousands upon thousands of names. | 

These names are called words. 

Each word has a natural history. 

Each word is not the simple thing it appears, but, on the contrary, 
it is a highly complex organism, carrying in its heart more smiles, more 
tears, more victories, more downfalls, more bloody sweats, more racial 
agonies than you can ever dream of. 

Some of these words are very old. 

They still cry with the infancy of the race. 
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Therefore, should I begin by putting into your hands a book or its 
equivalent, I would, according to my philosophy, be guilty of an 
intellectual crime. 

I would be as far from the true path, as I now most heartily regard 
most teachers of the architectural art to be.. 

I would be as reckless and brutal as my predecessors. 

But I would not be as unconscious of it as they appear to be. 

Therefore, I say with emphasis, begin by observing. 

Seek to saturate your minds by direct personal contact with things 
that are natural, not sophisticated. 

Strive to form your own judgments, at first in very small things, 
gradually in larger and larger things. Do not lean upon the judgment 
of others if it is reasonably within your power to form your own. 

Thus, though you may often stumble and wander, such experiences 
will be valuable because personal; it is far better that they occur in 
youth rather than in maturer years. Gradually by virtue of this very 
contact with things you will acquire that sure sense of physical reality 
which is the necessary first step in a career of independent thinking. 


But strive not, I caution you, after what is called originality. If you 
do you will be starting in exactly the wrong way. I wish distinctly to 
impress upon you, that what I am advocating and what I in turn am 
striving to point out to you is, the normal development of your minds. 
That if the mind is properly nurtured, properly trained, and left free 
to act with spontaneity, individuality of expression will come to you 
as naturally as the flower comes to the plant, for it is nature’s law. 


When you begin to feel the glow and stimulation of mind which are 
first fruits of wholesome exercise of the faculties, you may begin to 
read the books. Read them carefully and cautiously, not superciliously. 

Bear in mind that books, generally speaking, are composed mainly 
of sophistries, assumptions, borrowings, stealings, inadequate presenta- 
tions or positive perversions of truth. 

The author, too frequently, is posing, masquerading or ambuscading. 
His idea is to impress you. He himself well knows how little he has to 
say that can in strictness be classed as truth in his possession only. 

You will soon have no trouble in discerning the exception, and 
the exceptions, by their value, will conclusively prove the rule. 

Later you may turn from the documents called books to the docu- 
ments called buildings, and you will find that what I have said of 
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books applies with equal force to buildings and to their authors. 
Soon you will be enabled to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

Thus, one after the other, you may pass in review the documents 
called Music, Painting, Sculpture, Agriculture, Commerce, Manu- 
factures, Government, etc., etc. 

You will find them, for your purposes, much alike. 

You will, ere long, acquire an inkling of the fullness and the empti- 
ness of these documents, if, as I advise, you keep closely in touch with 
nature. 

When you know something more of the working of the human 
mind than you now know (and the day will not be long in coming, 
if you follow the program I am indicating), you will not be greatly 
surprised, when taking a backward glance, that those in high places 
today seemingly believe or profess to believe that the fruit need bear 
no relation to the tree. 

You will be no more amused than I am at the psychological irony 
presented by the author of a callously illogical building declaring in 
solemn tones that it is the product of a logical mind. 

You will smile with wonderment when you recall that it is now 
taught, or appears now to be taught, that like does not beget like: 
whereas you will know that nature has. for unnumbered ages and at 
every instant proclaimed that like can beget nothing but its like: 

That a logical mind will beget a logical building. 

That an illogical mind will beget an illogical building. 

That perversity will bring forth perversity. 

That the children of the mind will reveal the parent. 

You will smile again when you reflect that it was held in your youth 
that there was no necessary relationship between function and form. 
‘That function was one thing, form another thing. 

True it might have seemed queer to some if a pine tree had taken 
on the form of a rattlesnake, and, standing vertically on its tail, had 
brought forth pine cones; or that a rattlesnake, vice versa, should take 
on the form of a pine tree and wiggle along the ground biting the 
heel of a passerby. 

Yet, this suggestion is not a whit queerer than are some of the 
queer things now filling the architectural view, as, for instance, a steel 
frame function in a masonry form— 

Imagine, for instance: 

Horse-eagles. 

Pumpkin-bearing frogs. 

Frog-bearing Pea vines. 
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Tarantula-potatoes. 

Sparrows in the form of whales, picking up crumbs in the streets. 

If these combinations seem incongruous and weird, I assure you in 
all seriousness that they are not a whit more so than the curiosities 
encountered with such frequency by the student of what nowadays 
passes for architecture. 

With this difference, only, that, inasmuch as the similarity is chiefly 
mental, it can produce no adequate impression on those who have 
never felt the sensitizing effect of thought. 


You will remember that it was held that a national style must be 
generations in forming—and that the inference you were to draw from 
this was that the individual should take no thought for his own 
natural development because it would be futile so to do, because, as 
it were, it would be an impertinent presumption. 

I tell you exactly the contrary: Give all your thought to individual 
development, which it is entirely within your province and power to 
control; and let the nationality come in due time as a consequence 
of the inevitable convergence of thought. 

If anyone tells you that it is impossible within a lifetime to develop 
and perfect a complete individuality of expression, a well-ripened and 
perfected personal style, tell him that you know better and that you 
will prove it by your lives. Tell him with little ceremony, whoever 
he may be, that he is grossly ignorant of first principles, that he lives 
in the dark. 


It is claimed that the great styles of the past are the sources of in- 
spiration for this architecture of the present. This in fact is the 
vehement assertion of those who “worship” them. 

Would you believe it? Really, would you believe it! 

So it appears that like can beget its unlike after all. That a noble 
style may beget, through the agency of an ignoble mind, an ignoble 
building. 

It may be true that a blooded male may beget, through a mongrel 
female, a cur progeny. But the application of this truth to the above 
instance wherein occurs the great word Inspiration implies a brutal 
perversion of meaning and a pathetic depravity in those who use 
that word for their sinister ends. 

For Inspiration, as I conceive it, is the intermediary between God 
and man, the pure fruition of the soul at one with immaculate nature, 
the greeting of noble minds. 
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To use this word in a tricky endeavor to establish a connection 
legitimizing the architecture of the present as the progeny of the 
noblest thought in the past is, to my mind, a blasphemy, and so it 
should appear to yours.— 

In truth the American architecture of today is the offspring of an 
illegitimate commerce with the mongrel styles of the past. 

Do not deceive yourselves for a moment as to this. 

It is a harsh indictment. 

But it is warranted by the facts. 


Yet let us not be too severe. Let us remember and make what al- 
lowance we may for the depressing, stultifying, paralyzing influence 
of an unfortunate education. 


After all, every American man has had to go to school. And every- 
thing that he has been taught over and above the three R’s has been 
in essence for his mental undoing. 

I cannot possibly emphasize this lamentable fact too strongly. 

And the reason, alas, is so clear, so forcible, so everpresent, as you 
will see. 


We live under a form of government called Democracy. And we, 
the people of the United States of America constitute the most colossal 
instance known in history of a people seeking to verify the funda- 
mental truth that self-government is Nature’s law for Man. 


It is of the essence of Democracy that the individual man is free in 
his body and free in his soul. 

It is a corollary therefrom, that he must govern or restrain himself, 
both as to bodily acts and mental acts; that in short he must set up a 
responsible government within his own individual person. 

It implies that highest form of emancipation, of liberty physical, 
mental and spiritual, by virtue whereof man calls the gods to judg- 
ment, while he heeds the divinity of his own soul. 


It is the ideal of Democracy that the individual man should stand 
self-centered, self-governing, an individual sovereign, an individual 
god. 


Now who will assert, specifically, that our present system of higher 
architectural education is in accord with this aspiration? That the 
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form, Education, bears any essential relation other than that of antag- 
onism to the function Democracy. 

It is our misfortune that it does not. 

We, as a people, are too youthful. We are too new among the world 
forces. We are too young. We have not yet had time to discover pre- 
cisely the trouble, though we feel in our hearts that something is 
amiss. We have been too busy. 

And so comes about the incongruous spectacle of the infant Democ- 
racy taking its mental nourishment at the withered breast of Despotism. 


To understand it from our point of view, examine: These are the 
essential points: 


We are to revere authority. 

We are to take everything at second hand. 

We are to believe measurements are superior to thought. 

We are advised not to think. 

We are cautioned that by no possibility can we think as well as did 
our predecessors. 

We are not to examine, not to test, not to prove. 

We are to regard ourselves as the elect, because, forsooth, we have 
been instructed by the elect. 

We must conform. 

We are not to go behind the scenes. 

We are to do as we are told and ask no foolish questions. 

We are taught that there is a royal road to our art. 

We are taught hero worship. 

We are not taught what the hero worshipped. 

We are taught that nature is one thing, man another thing. 

We are taught that God is one thing, man another thing. 
- Does this conform to the ideal of Democracy? 

Is this a fitting overture to the world’s greatest drama? 

Is it not extraordinary that we survive it even in part? 

Is it a wonder that our representative architecture is vapid, foolish, 
priggish, insolent and pessimistic! 


Manifestly you cannot become truly educated in the schools. 

Ergo you must educate yourselves. 

There is no other course, no other hope. 

For the schools have not changed much in my generation; they will, 
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I fear, not change much in your generation, and soon it will be too 
late for you. 


Strive, strive therefore while you are young and eager, to apply to 
your mental development the rules of physical development. 

Put yourselves in training so to speak. 

Strive to develop in your minds the agility, flexibility, precision, 
poise, endurance and judgment of the athlete. 

Seek simple, wholesome, nourishing food for the mind. 

You will be surprised and charmed with the results. 


The human mind in its natural state, not drowsed and stupefied by 
a reactionary education, is the most marvelously active agency in all 
nature. 

You may trust implicitly in the results of this activity if its sur- 
roundings are wholesome. 

The mind will inevitably reproduce what it feeds upon. 

If it feeds upon filth, it will reproduce filth. 

If it feeds upon dust, it will reproduce dust. 

If it feeds upon nature, it will reproduce nature. 

If it feeds upon man, it will reproduce man. 

If it feeds upon all of these, it will reproduce all of these. 

It will reproduce infallibly whatever it is fed upon. 

It is a wonderful machine, its activity cannot wholly be quenched 
except by death. It may be slowed down or accelerated, it cannot be 
stopped. 

It may be abused in every conceivable way, but it will not stop, 
even in insanity, even in sleep. 


So beware how you tamper with this marvelous mechanism, for it 
will record inevitably, in all its output, whatever you do to it. 

The human mind is a summation of all the ages. It holds in trust 
the wisdom and the folly of all the past. 

Beware what you do to it, for it will give you bad for your bad, 
good for your good. 


It is a mechanism of such inconceivable delicacy and complexity. 


Man through his physical infancy is most carefully nurtured. 

His delicate and fragile helpless little body is tenderly watched with 
all the solicitude of parental affection. 

Indeed, under the law he is still a child until the age of 21. 
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But his mind! Who cares for his mind? 

After he has passed from the simple, beautiful ministrations at his 
mother’s knee, who guards this ineffably delicate impressionable 
organism? 

Oh, the horror of it! 

Oh, ye gods, where is justice, where is mercy, where is love! 

To think that the so-called science, of political economy is so futile, 
so drugged with feudalism that it has not noted this frightful waste, 
this illogical interruption of the happiness of the human family, this 
stark, staring incongruity in our education. 

That it does not perceive, in its search for the sources of wealth, 
the latent richness of the human mind, its immense wealth of prac- 
tical possibilities, the clearly marked indications of enormous pro- 
ductiveness, a productiveness sane and of vital consequence to the 
public welfare: So much for a science which regards man as a me- 
chanical unit. 

It is typical in a measure of the learning we have donned as a misfit 
garment. 


You have every reason to congratulate yourselves that you are young, 
for you have so much the less to unlearn, and so much the greater 
fund of enthusiasm. 

A great opportunity is yours. The occasion confronts you. The 
future is in your hands, will you accept the responsibility or will you 
evade it? 

That is the only vital question I have come here to put to you. 

I do not ask an answer now. 

I am content with putting the question. 

For it is the first time that the question ever has been put squarely 
to you. 


I ask only that you consider this: 

Do you intend, or do you not intend, do you wish or do you not 
wish to become architects in whose care an unfolding Democracy may 
entrust the interpretation of its material wants, its psychic aspirations? 


In due time doubtless you will answer in your own way. 
But I warn you the time left for an answer in the right way is 
acutely brief. 
For young as you are, you are not as young as you were yesterday, 
And tomorrow? 
‘Tomorrow! 
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William Lescaze demonstrates in a challenging manner that any ar- 
chitectural thought based merely on precedent is necessarily sterile. 
As Lescaze points out, all great architectures of the past teach the les- 
son of how one must develop a creative method of solving architec- 
tural problems in terms of one’s own day. 


To Charles Harris Whitaker—In Memoriam 


Ir was been said before. Still, it needs to be said again and again: 
modern architecture is not just another architectural style. Modern 
architecture is not primarily seeking to create another style. It is, be- 
fore all other things, the life of today, as understood by architects of 
today who are seeking to organize, to plan and to build for human be- 
ings living today. Seeking to build, to plan and to organize better 
working and better looking inside and outside arrangements of the 
buildings in which we live. Better working and better looking com- 
munications between these buildings and other buildings where we 
work or between those buildings and the parks or the open country 
where we play. Before all other things, modern architecture, like all 
true architecture, is concerned with life—life as it is lived or as it 
would be good to live it, rather than life as it is wasted or as it is pre- 
tended to be lived. 

Because of this definite preoccupation with life, “Twice A Year,” 
although not an architectural magazine, decided to present in its 
second issue a special section devoted to some aspects of modern ar- 
chitecture, as felt or seen by a few men, each from the point of de- 
parture of his own field. 

Obviously, if modern architecture were a matter of style only, its 
interest might conceivably be limited to a few architects or archeo- 
logues. But growing out of and being for that life which we live today, 
modern architecture potentially affects the lives of all of us. It touches 
most directly the architect who is actually concerned with it, but it 
also concerns the engineer, the educator, the sociologist, the economist, 
the physician, the city planner, the government official, the artist— 
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and, above all, the average human being. In its simplest terms it pro- 
vides shelter but at the same time it does more than that. It is shelter 
with a soul. It is an affirmation of life in physical as well as spiritual 
terms. Modern architecture seeks not only efficient planning per se, but 
also planning for what it contributes to our physical and psychic 
health, It strives to create pleasing forms not only for forms’ sake but 
also for what these forms contribute to our own mental and spiritual 
health. It tries to organize the varied types of shelter necessary to man, 
not for the sake of an abstract ideal of order, but rather for the in- 
crease of both material comfort and spiritual joy which that kind of 
order contributes to the lives of all men. While the type of architecture 
still often used is either a copy or an adaptation or an interpretation 
of any one of a number of “styles” of the past (Greek, Roman, Gothic, 
Renaissance, Georgian, etc.) modern architecture reaches beyond the 
boundaries of style architecture into our everyday life and thus be- 
comes again that truly significant force which real architecture (ar- 
chitecture of today and not imitation of style architecture) is alone 
capable of being. Modern architecture could in fact be called the real 
architecture of its time—in any age. 

Now if we survey the buildings built in America during the last 
twenty-five years we must confess to a bewildering chaos. Our present 
Gothic colleges, Renaissance police stations and Greek courthouses 
all claim to be architecture. Are they? Can you imagine a rule which 
decreed that Gothic is all right for colleges but not for courthouses 
and Greek is all right for courthouses but not for colleges? What kind 
of sense does that make? None at all. Indeed, it is somewhat difficult 
to understand how so much confusion can still exist among laymen 
and professionals alike and why so much hesitation to recognize what 
constitutes architecture. I am not trying to qualify it as it ought 
eventually to be qualified: as good or bad architecture. I mean simply 
here, do we not know what is and also what is not architecture? A 
thing is a thing and a copy of a thing is altogether another thing, but 
it is not the real thing. Copy the Mona Lisa if you must. Your copy 
is not the Mona Lisa. “Style” architecture is not architecture. Never 
was, never will be. Regardless of the skill and learning with which you 
do it. Obviously, when built today, “style” architecture can never be 
more than a copy of that which was the real thing a hundred or five 
hundred years ago. Yet those who build it think it is architecture too, 
or at any rate claim it to be architecture and want you to think that 
it is. The extent of the confusion is so great that it is no longer enough 
to answer the question “and you, what is your occupation” by the 
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simple words “I am an architect.” One is forced to the incongruous 
explanation: “I am a modern architect,” as if one had to say “this is 
a white wall white.” (And it is still far from certain that one is cor- 
rectly understood.) Think of having to say “I am a modern lawyer,” 
or “J am a modern surgeon.” 


II 


Is it really not possible to dispel some of the present confusion and 
to find a way out of chaos? Let us begin at the beginning and examine 
how a work of architecture starts. Some say it is shrouded in mystery. 
It need not be. As a matter of fact it is not. Architecture is the art and 
science of constructing edifices for human use. Nothing mysterious 
about that. For the purpose of our exploration, we will assume an 
imaginary circumstance where a choice has to be made between two 
types of architecture, “style” architecture and modern architecture. 
The former is generally designed by a “conventional” architect, the 
latter by a “modern” architect. What does happen then, when either 
one of these architects sets out to design a building? 

Let us first take the conventional architect. Right from the begin- 
ning he has some idea of what the building is going to look like, be- 
fore he has studied the problem; before he has studied the site. That 
is what his schoo] training has done for him: trained him to memorize 
the silhouettes of other buildings—filled his mind with these. If you 
say “Sanatorium” to the conventional architect it will mean to him, 
first of all, a pediment over the entrance, columns to the left and to 
the right, a great Hall in the center; and only much later—often when 
it is altogether too late—will it mean for him (what it actually is) a 
great number of people lying in bed, in need of rest, air and sun. 
Since the conventional architect is thus, by training and by habit, com- 
mitted to thinking in terms of a style of the past already crystallized 
and inflexible, he finds himself shackled. That style fills his mind with 
a number of ready-made pictures: picture of a doorway, picture of a 
colonnade, of a cornice, a dome. Not only one style, but often several 
styles fill his mind. Sometimes he changes from one style to another. 
He does a colonial style school one day and a classical style jail the 
next day. He does not hesitate to do a modern style office building 
also—if you insist—since he too has failed to understand that modern 
architecture is not just another style and since, for him it is nothing 
more than another set of different pictures. Obviously, his own lack 
of conviction is bound to tell in his buildings. No matter how con- 
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scientiously he applies himself to the study of the real requirements of 
his problem, he finds himself thinking constantly in terms of pictures 
and he begins inevitably with what should come last: he begins with 
a picture of the building before he really knows how the interior of 
the building will work out. As a matter of fact, although he may not 
admit it to himself, the conventional architect is not in accord with 
his own civilization. He thinks of it as a utilitarian and ugly machine 
age. He therefore tries to camouflage it. Hence the pictures which 
he carries in his mind and which he copies or adapts from past civili- 
zations in which he seeks refuge. Hence every line he draws must be 
either a compromise with the requirements of his contemporary prob- 
lem, since that particular style which he has decided to copy may pos- 
sibly not have known of and therefore did not provide for the same 
requirements as those of his contemporary building—or a compromise 
with the established forms of the style which he is trying to imitate, in 
order to permit him to accommodate more exactly the requirements 
of his contemporary building. In his attempts to fit modern functions 
into old forms, he is bound to do injustice either to the modern func- 
tions for which his building should be planned, or to the old forms 
which he tries to copy. In most cases he does both, i.e., his building is 
necessarily far from being as well planned as it might have been, and 
his imitations of old forms have failed to duplicate the real beauty in- 
herent in some of the authentic and original forms of the past. Since 
the conventional architect still designs today the greatest part of our 
private buildings, and practically all of our so-called “public” build- 
ings, Federal, State and City, the results of such conventional approach 
to architecture are much in evidence in every one of our cities, all 
around us—City Halls, Court Houses, Post Offices, schools. All stand 
as buildings, yes; but as architecture, no. Has the layman ceased to 
take an interest in architecture because he no longer feels it to be his? 


III 


Let us now consider the modern architect. What his study of the 
styles of the past has done for him has been to develop his ability to 
recognize the method through which architectural excellence has been 
achieved in the past; to understand how that method was used, and 
to learn how to use it in terms of his own day. He holds no brief 
for pre-ordained styles. It is the spirit he follows and not the dead 
letter. If you say Sanatorium to the modern architect it will mean to 
him first of all hundreds of people immobile; lying in bed; with the 
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ceiling as their most constant vista. He will imagine himself as one 
of them, in bed for hours and hours; but he having the privilege of 
arranging things for them in order to make their stay more restful, 
more cheerful. He ‘will investigate how attendants, nurses, doctors 
perform their duties; in what sequence and with what equipment; 
each function in its place; in relation to all the other functions; the 
site and the cost considered; the whole as a well-working and econom- 
ical unit; all the time concerned with people—patients and doctors; 
finally arriving at an arrangement, at a form identical with the pur- 
poses of the building. No great hall, no columns haunt the modern 
architect, but the lives of the people and his duty to anticipate their 
needs fascinate him. No ready made pictures clutter his mind, but a 
method guides him. And the conviction that that method will lead 
him to the solution. 

Unhampered, therefore, he proceeds from an analysis of the facts, 
the requirements of the people, the nature of the site, the amount of 
the money available. That is what he begins with. Not with a picture 
of the building, but with facts which he searches for, which he gathers, 
and arranges methodically; each building a truly new experience. 
Then, from his understanding of these facts and from his ability to 
organize them, he arrives step by step at the final design. He begins 
with the beginning—progressing from the inside of the building to 
its outside, progressing from the people who are going to use that 
building to the arrangement of the space inside of that building and 
then to its outside forms, organizing all the requirements in a logical, 
rational, working order, fitting them to the site, to the budget and— 
this is important—progressing inevitably to a new image of beauty 
which grows in his mind as he advances towards the solution. In a 
great many cases function only indicates the form in a general way— 
it does not dictate the form absolutely. The artist (that necessary part 
of the architect) must choose from several forms which are equally pos- 
sible and would work out equally well, that one form which is to him 
and to the whole building aesthetically most satisfactory. ‘The rooms 
that need light are oriented towards light. Windows are located, not 
in the arbitrary fashion of another style, right and left of the entrance, 
but where they do a definite job. The talented architect will make 
them do, at the same time, still another job; he will create an aesthetic 
pleasure from the orderly rhythm of voids and solids; voids: the di- 
mensioning of his windows; solids: the spacing of these; giving life to 
his walls and making them sing; arranging his materials, his colors 
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to stress further or to soften the forms, and finally making the whole 
building living, singing. 

Thus the gradual growth of living requirements into the final de- 
sign of a modern architect becomes again a creative and thinking 
process. ‘The result of this common sense method is modern architec- 
ture—architecture created in terms of living people, in terms of their 
needs, of their knowledge, of their ideas and their ideals. 

I, for one, do not believe that there can be a choice between the 
two procedures outlined above, or between their corresponding re- 
sults. The choice exists only for those who cling to the notion that 
everything is a fad. Hair shall be turned up, waist lines shall be low- 
ered, decrees fashion. But architecture is not fashion, not in the least 
bit. Interior decoration should not rightfully be a matter of fashion 
either, It has unfortunately become so. As “style” architecture failed 
to manifest any particular conviction, as it would flit from one “‘style” 
to another, people were led to divorce more and more completely 
the exterior from the interior—one belonged to architecture, the other 
to interior decoration, they thought. Spanish dining rooms and French 
Louis XVI bedrooms became fashionable inside of Renaissance apart- 
ment houses. Then English dining rooms and Italian bedrooms. For 
one authentic uncomfortable English table there soon were one thou- 
sand copies, equally uncomfortable, to be found in rooms now heated 
by radiators which England had, at the time, not known; in rooms 
reached by elevators which England had, at the time, never dreamed 
of, in buildings built in a manner which could not have been foreseen 
at that time. That kind of interior decoration is merely fashion. (Many 
of the so-called “‘modernistic” interiors are likewise fashion. A curved 
wall at the end of a room does not make a room modern; nor does 
a peppermint-striped wall paper with gray, white and silver bands 
running horizontally.) Real interior design is not fashion. It is part 
of architecture. 

It would seem that, regardless of personal likes and dislikes, unani- 
mous agreement should be possible at least on this much: (a) that the 
latter method, the one suggested and followed by the modern archi- 
tect, constitutes a method of study of an architectural problem and 
a method of approach to its solution; (b) that the other procedure is 
not a method, but rather a series of choices, where you pick Greek 
for banks and courthouses, Gothic for cathedrals and colleges, etc. 
Obviously, the method rather than the arbitrary no-method makes 
it possible for the layman to take again a real interest in the archi- 
tecture of his time as he sees it creating the form which expresses his 
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needs and his ideals. The manner in which the architect uses that 
method, his ability to analyze, to understand and to organize the 
facts of a problem, his capability of vision and synthesis, the measure 
of his designing talent will always remain the major determinants 
of that architectural excellence which we all seek; and which may give 
us again a real architecture, a definite and authentic architecture of 
today. 


IV 


Frankly, there is no need for continuing the present confusion. Con- 
fusion and chaos persist only because we refuse ‘or we forget to think. 
Most of us, however, agree most of the time that order is preferable 
to chaos, and method to no method. Yet many believe that nothing 
can be done just now and that it is quite impossible for us to achieve 
an architecture of our own, as the Greeks and the Romans did, until 
a fair measure of comparable order has first been restored to or 
achieved by our civilization. They insist that a stable and established 
society is an indispensable requisite to architecture. I acknowledge, as 
they do, the unfortunate fact that most of the fields of human en- 
deavor, economics, politics, education, as well as many others, are all 
in a tragic state of confusion at the present time. I believe, however, 
that the pursuit of order is a basic human need, and that order is best 
obtained if all of us seek it without further delay ceaselessly in each 
one of our own respective fields. 

Every civilization has been characterized by the identity between 
the contents and the forms of life achieved and maintained during 
a certain period of time. That identity has lasted sometimes two, 
sometimes three generations. Then, as the contents of life established 
by that particular civilization changed and eventually outgrew the 
forms which had expressed them, that identity disappeared. As a 
corollary, the forms which had at one time been full of meaning and 
life became more and more meaningless until finally, all meaning hay- 
ing vanished altogether from them, that civilization ceased entirely. 
Some of its forms remained; they still testify to that civilization. Life 
has continued; the meaning of life progressing to another stage, and 
other contents being established. Once more, slowly, a similar identity 
between content and form is sought; content each time different and 
form also necessarily different and new. Surely if all the contents of 
our civilization, in all fields of human activities, could be agreed upon 
precisely today, it would be much easier a task for the architect to 
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design in every circumstance the just forms, most appropriate to these 
contents, This is hardly possible today. I wonder if it ever was, if such 
unanimous agreement ever pre-existed, even in the most apparently 
favorable period of the past. Or if the architect did not anticipate 
then as he should today—and sometimes does—by many years: the 
reconciliation between content and form, as a normal function of his 
creative work, as a normal duty to his fellowmen and, in anticipating 
that reconciliation, helped to some extent in bringing it about. 

The architect is primarily interested in architecture. This is as it 
should be. As a fellowman he is a part of a group and a part of a 
community and as such he shares the thoughts and ideals of that 
group. It is surely not by mere chance that he has become an architect. 
It is by choice, by struggle, by conviction. Having become one, having, 
among other things, learned to be able to see much in advance of 
their actually taking shape the four sides of a building and all the 
insides of that building and that building amongst other buildings, 
he does see and think quite naturally most of the time “in advance.” 
It is quite natural that he should be able to do so. Is it then so much 
to expect of those whose works will stand for go or 50 years that they 
should be able to think at least 30 or 50 years ahead? ‘Thus it is quite 
conceivable that the forms which testify to a new state of order may 
be built now—today—according to an architect’s vision, years before 
economics and politics have reached that desired state of complete 
order; years before that identity between the contents and the forms 
of life—visible and indispensable sign of a civilization—has been widely 
and fully established. 


V 


Furthermore, when you feel a thing is right and good you want 
others to share it with you. Clearly, the modern architect, through his 
own experiences, has verified the validity and the soundness of his 
method; by now he knows that it is right and that it works. He knows 
that it makes sense and that it can lead him to beautiful forms; he 
knows that his duty is to use it, to perfect it and to use it well. Not 
tomorrow, when everything else may be again working in orderly 
fashion. -But right now, today. To serve his fellow men. To bring 
about in his measure the working again in orderly fashion of every- 
thing else. Without further delay. Without waiting for the complete 
re-establishment of order elsewhere. Everything he designs is an oc- 
casion to prove and proclaim his faith. No object is too humble. An 
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ink-well, a chair can be architecture. They, too, have a purpose; they, 
too, are intended for human use. Then comes a single room, then a 
group of rooms. They, too, can be architecture. Because the adjoin- 
ing rooms, the elevator, the lobby downstairs, the apartment house, 
the avenue, are not modern yet should he wait for all of them to be 
until he redesigns, as he knows it should be, that single room? And 
in the meantime should he try to “harmonize” that room with the 
Renaissance facade of the apartment house, the Georgian lobby and 
the Chinese decorated elevator? He would not be true to himself, this 
architect, if he did. Then comes the single small house in a row of 
houses. The greatest service he can render to that row of houses is 
to build his house as well as he can the way he believes it should be 
built. Right now. So many of us have admired the Cathedral of 
Chartres. We all have noticed that one of its towers is romanesque 
and the other gothic. Both were first built together and alike—roman- 
esque—in 1135. Then later the greatest part of one of them was de- 
stroyed by fire. It was rebuilt in 1507—gothic. Why gothic? Because the 
architects built them as well as they could, the way they believed it 
should be built—an architecture of their own time. Yet these towers 
“harmonize” because each one is good, real architecture of its own 
time, one romanesque, one gothic. But we, what do we do today? 
Even when we are planning an entirely new building (not just an 
addition to an existing one) we promptly announce that “in general 
architectural form, the new unit will harmonize with the adjoining 
buildings of the Civic Center.” And what do we mean by that? We 
mean it will be a copy of something existing which is none too good. 
Harmonize is a word which has covered many sins. Harmonize is all 
very well, but it is not synonymous with “copy.” The first thing in 
order to harmonize well is to design what is right. A really modern 
government building would “harmonize” better, I venture to say, 
than a “Greek” style Archives building does with a “French” style 
postoffice building. In order to have real architecture, authority and 
responsibility should be placed where they belong: with the archi- 
tect. We are at present building a great number of low rent hous- 
ing projects. What do we do? We endlessly discuss administrative, 
financial, legal, real estate, labor, social workers’ problems, all neces- 
sary considerations; but, rarely architecture! Also a necessary con- 
sideration, for it is, after all, buildings we are to build. 

Thus, against great and strange odds, slowly the modern architect 
of today advances. He can advance only if more and more people 
take again a real interest in architecture; if more and more of them 
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demand that it be related to their ideals and designed in terms of 
their lives. He can advance only if those who understand the purpose 
and the meaning of his method want to advance with him, only if 
those who prefer order to chaos want him to advance. He depends 
entirely on them. While it might happen that a neglected composer 
may write his greatest symphony alone, by himself, in his attic, the 
architect cannot design anything of valid significance unless there is 
a receptive public and unless someone has asked him to design and 
to build. Since most of our activities take place either inside of 
buildings or near them and surrounded by them, architecture is above 
all others the art with which the public should be most directly con- 
cerned. Architecture cannot be merely the limited property of aesthetes. 
Quite the contrary: it must be everyday life for everyone. Architecture 
is half art and half science and its very nature makes it depend on the 
tastes, the needs, the means of the people. Indeed, architecture is pos- 
sible only when these are at one with the talent and the knowledge 
of the architect. 


VI 


“T would like a modern house,” says Mrs. Brown, “but I do not 
want it built of concrete.” Who decrees that it must be of concrete? 
New materials do not make modern architecture. No, Mrs. Brown, 
you do not have to have it built of concrete to have a modern house. 
What you do have to have is a concern with the actualities of 
the present if you want a modern house. All the good periods were 
concerned with the realities of their time. ‘Today as always modern is 
concerned with the realities of its time, the present. 

Cost, availability, maintenance, climate, purpose—these are some 
of the factors which will guide your architect to select the materials 
that he will recommend to you for your house. All the materials 
available, old and new, are usable if used intelligently, for what they 
are, for what they can do. Wood is still good and asbestos is also 
good—differently. For the modern architect materials and the knowl- 
edge of their particular properties are in fact an intrinsic part of his 
design. Materials do not suggest new forms. But ideas do. Ideas with 
which to solve a new problem. Materials only make new forms 
feasible. : 

When you think of materials do not stop at visible exterior facing 
materials: Think of these too: cold and heat insulating; noise isolat- 
ing materials—or think of these which are the invisible, yet important 
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mechanics: those which change the used air, which heat or cool the 
air, which give soft or strong light, which carry the water hot or cold. 
Materials too. Modern materials too. 

How to explain the unequalled mastery of our country over these 
materials and these mechanical devices, how to explain our ability 
in putting them together, coupled at the same time with our slavish 
and indiscriminate imitation of “style” architecture! Are we all at 
heart blind collectors of miscellaneous antiques? 

Do we not know yet our own civilization, its strength, its achieve- 
ments? Are we not aware of this independent, this self-governed, this 
self-sustaining democracy which is our America? Of course we know 
profoundly what America means. And we do know what it means to be 
an American, a free, a clear thinking man of the goth century. That 
man deserves, and is capable of an equally free, equally clear think- 
ing architecture, expressive of him, of his achievements, of his own 
time—the goth century. That the forms of his architecture are bound 
to be different from the forms of the past is inevitable. No one can 
pretend that our requirements of today, of our time, resemble at all 
the requirements of a hundred years ago, or of even fifty years ago. 
Not only have the requirements of our people changed, but their social 
habits, their modes of living have also changed; in addition, our 
materials, our tools, and our methods of construction have improved 
and have changed. No wonder then if the forms most appropriate to 
the requirements of our time—the forms which will be ours and will 
be right and good and beautiful—are not likely to resemble at all 
those of the past, especially those which were in the past the most 
right and good and beautiful. 


VII 


When is a building a good building? On this, too, it seems that 
agreement should be possible and if it were obtained a little more of 
that unnecessary and hampering confusion would disappear. Again, 
are we willing to make the effort to think? A building is a good build- 
ing when one definite idea (let us stop here: Idea, most important, 
little thing; how many buildings make us feel that there is an idea 
in them, that an idea animates them?) has guided the arrangements 
of its interior so that the interior arrangement meets in every require- 
ment the needs and purposes of the people living in this building or 
working in it. When, at the same time, that same definite idea has 
guided the arrangement of its exterior so that again the exterior ar- 
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rangement also meets in every requirement the needs and purposes 
of the people living in this building or working in it; when, thus, 
interior and exterior arrangements are made to be directly related, 
are felt as parts of the same thing; one may say, indeed, that they are 
good and right only if they are one and the same thing. Then that 
building is a good building. It may not yet be a beautiful building, 
beauty not being an inevitable concomitant of such concordance 
of interior and exterior. Just the same, a good building is in itself al- 
ready fine and good to look at. Another thing is certain: beauty can 
never be attained without such concordance of interior and exterior. 
Most decidedly a good building is much more likely to be beautiful 
than a bad building. To be beautiful a harmony must have been es- 
tablished, a dependence of all the details making all of them felt as 
beings of the same family and belonging to the whole; the chair, the 
door knob, the lighting fixture related to each other (and not in- 
congruous and hostile strangers) and related to the room, the room 
to the building; very much as the twigs and the branches and the 
trunk of a tree all hold together. Then there must be that happy 
selection of materials as a real part of the design—the hard and the 
soft, the glossy and the matte, the dark and the light—and that faith- 
ful execution of the design in its appropriate material. Throughout 
it all, painstaking effort and gradually full growth of the idea, but no 
effort allowed to be visible. Another thing is certain: beauty is not 
the result of haphazard, but rather of infinite care and love. And 
finally, either the building is alive or it is not. Stark Young’s reflections 
on the theatre are true for a building too: “One way or another it all 
comes back to something almost wholly biological; either the work of 
art, like a human body, like living tissue, like a vegetable—a carrot 
or beet—is alive or it is not.”A building is alive and it is then a good 
and beautiful building, it is architecture. Or it is not, and it does not 
exist at all as architecture. 


Vill 


We built, during the twelve months of 1937 in our 37 eastern states, 
2,053,465,000 dollars worth of construction. Records divide this amount 
into two major classifications: firstly, the one and two family houses, 
making a’ total of 681,436,000 dollars; secondly, all other buildings— 
by which is meant commercial, educational and religious buildings, and 
also hospitals, public buildings and apartment houses—making a total 
of 1,3'72,029,000 dollars. Of the first total, 45% or 308,947,000 dollars 
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were actually planned by architects. Of the second total, 85% or 1,- 
169,657,000 dollars were also planned by architects or engineers. ‘The 
fact that the rest (55% in one case and 15% in the other) valued at 
over 500,000,000 dollars of construction was designed and built with- 
out an architect may account for some of the many uninspired and 
uninspiring buildings which dot our country. Still, all in all, nearly 
1,500,000,000 dollars went into schools, churches, libraries, hospitals, 
jails, public buildings. What became of it? What part of this 1937 
expenditure stands today as real architecture? Why is it so small? 
Would it not be wise and sensible to stop and take stock? To realize 
that we have for a number of years invested at the rate of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000,000 dollars per year in heterogeneous “style” archi- 
tecture, from which we have earned no more than an infinitesimal 
interest. To admit then that we have erred and that we have gone 
on a road which has not led us and cannot lead us to real architec- 
ture. What is there which makes us go on and on towards that sense- 
less cul de sac of all styles? Force of habit? ‘Timidity? On what aesthetic 
grounds or on what practical grounds can we justify our collection of 
“olde-worlde” buildings? I ask myself, is there something beautiful 
in them, something utterly practical which I have failed to perceive? 
I look at them again and again: Park Avenue apartment houses, 
Seventh Avenue commercial buildings, our Municipal building, our 
State buildings downtown. In which part of these do we find beauty? 
Where is it? Where? I cannot find any. 

Ten years ago people asked: “Is this modern movement a passing 
fade” For most people then modern, modernistic, moderne, were in- 
terchangeable terms. The answer is still as it was then. ‘““Modern”’ is 
not a fad. Modernistic, moderne and all the other imitations are. 
Some of them have vanished already. Others are born every season. 
Who, outside of Grand Rapids, remembers the “Regency modern” or 
the “Swedish Classic.” But the real modern is still here—the result 
of an ageless method, Real modern is here to stay, here to grow and, 
if our public is wise and our architects talented, here to create more 
and more exactly the telling, the beautiful, and the stimulating forms 
of our contemporary American civilization. 
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LEWIS MUMFORD: 
REFLECTIONS ON MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


In his plea for a well organized society Lewis Mumford recognizes 
that modern architecture is not a mere mechanical order, but rather 


the synthesis of all the elements that are necessary for a life-sustaining 
social environment. 


WHAT IS MODERN? 


To perrine what is modern in modern architecture is like trying to 
place the beginning of modern times: the more one ponders it the 
more remote the date becomes. For fashionable minds, the problem 
was an easy one; modern began with Le Corbusier, or perhaps with 
de Stijl group during the first World War:;it was the architectural pro- 
jection of cubism. Such events have dates; but when one tries to 
understand both the spirit and the achievement one associates with 
modern architecture one is finally driven to summarize the character- 
istics of Western Culture. Not merely must one reckon with the vari- 
ables that have emerged during the last few decades; one must also 
include certain constant elements that have become central to our 
whole existence during the last thousand years. 

It is not by looking alone at the waves and ripples on the surface 
that one can define modernism; quite the reverse: the surface move- 
ment of style has often been in opposition to those deeper differentia- 
tions and those more significant inventions that have created modern 
form. Thus the frame construction and the wide glass windows of the 
sixteenth century in the North Sea area are inchoate modern forms; 
but the heavy masonry walls, the tall vertical windows, and the classic 
ornamentation of the eighteenth century are not. When, however, 
English builders again widened the window and stripped away the 
pediments and lintels and created those severe, solid, brick dwelling 
houses that are the glory of early nineteenth century England they 
swerved back again on the main line of modernism. Early nineteenth 
century England produced scores of buildings that look like early Le 
Corbusier. 


SHALL WE BEGIN WITH ALBERTI? 
It is sometimes at the very outset of a period that its aims are most 
clearly defined; later in the development of an idea it meets resist- 
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ances and obstacles, and in the course of adapting itself to human 
needs and encumbering traditions it loses its first clarity. If you want 
to find the ideal forms of modern technics, go to Leonardo: you will 
discover in his biography, what the English historians of the industrial 
revolution were so reluctant to believe, that useful mechanical inven- 
tions, like his marvellous contributions to textile machinery, went 
hand in hand with a series of devilish military contraptions, one of 
them so horrible to his own mind (the submarine) that unlike his 
successors he suppressed it. 

So if you want to find out what the true function of the modern 
architect is, you had perhaps best consult Alberti. In the preface to 
his treatise on architecture Alberti describes the architect, not as a 
mere designer of buildings, but as a master of form: he drains swamps, 
he bores through mountains, he forms harbors, he provides buildings 
for maintaining public health, such as exercise places and public 
baths; he makes provisions for military defense; he builds cities. In 
short, the architect for Alberti is an engineer and a city planner, no 
less than a designer of individual houses and palaces. No smaller defi- 
nition will suffice. Anything less is the notion of decorators—interior 
or exterior decorators. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MATERIALS 


There was a moment during the twenties when the eager theoreti- 
cians of modernism were proclaiming that only modern materials could 
be used in a work of modern architecture. They reserved their raptures 
for concrete and steel and glass, forgetting that concrete had been 
used by the Romans and glass had been invented by the Egyptians. 
But their practice was more intelligent than their theories: after 
proclaiming their pure ideal, they consulted a builder and trans- 
formed their pure “modern” designs into brick and stucco. Actually, 
the method of treating the material is more important than the date 
of its discovery or invention: to use whole tree trunks for slabs in a 
wall is an archaism, whereas to use wood in the finest possible cross- 
section that tests in the laboratory will sanction—as some of the 
younger architects in the Pacific Northwest are now using it—is to 
transform it into a modern material. 

But of course there was a germ of truth in the earlier exaggeration: 
certain materials are more in consonance with our technical methods 
and with our general system of production. In America it is easier 
to find good steel riveters than it is to find good stone masons; and a 
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synthetic material that is light, easy to put in place and to remove, 
will serve to create an adaptable interior far more admirably than 
lath and plaster. As a building material, glass made revolutionary 
contributions to modern form as early as the sixteenth century: it 
transformed the solid wall into the open frame, and the shell of 
masonry became a glass film or curtain. The glass hothouse con- 
tributed more to modern form, by example and suggestion, than 
any other type; and the Victorians of 1851 were more right than they 
knew when they proclaimed Joseph Paxton, the designer of the Crystal 
Palace, as a great modern architect. 

The older type of building was a protective shell: stone armor. 
A modern building is essentially a skeleton whose outer boundaries 
are defined by an epidermis that is protective only in the sense that 
it is weatherproof. The open window and the removable wall are 
characteristic marks of modern architecture, and the framing of 
three-dimensional space by means of a skeleton permits a freer dis- 
position of the interior than any previous mode of construction. The 
strength of the wall no longer determines either the span or the shape 
of the rooms behind it. These new modes of construction have power- 
ful practical advantages that architects, trained sedulously to respect 
the inflexibility and permanence of the older orders of architecture 
have still hardly begun to explore. Apartment houses are still designed 
as if the number and the size and the shape of the rooms should be 
determined for the life of the building by the first designers and 
occupants: an absurd fixation. 

In general, most buildings conceived even by “modern’”’ architects 
show no real insight into time—as if the very word “modern” did not 
imply that the next decade or the next generation would have needs, 
claims, demands that no present-day builder could satisfy. ‘The essen- 
tial problem of modern architecture is to provide a stable foundation 
and a renewable, flexible, changeable superstructure. 

But do not be confused: unlike the dreams of those who have ad- 
vocated machine-made houses on the pattern of the motor car, the 
ideal is not a new house every five years, to meet superficial changes 
in fashion: the ideal is a continually renewable house. This means 
that, for economy, certain constructions must be definitely stabilized. 
One of the great aims of modern architecture must be to define those 
elements that are constant. Sunlight, air, exposure, open space, climate: 
these are some of the constants that the architect must embody in his 
plans and constructions. 
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EXPRESSION OF THE IRRATIONAL 

Modern architecture, like modern science, sprang originally out 
of a faith in the possibility of man’s rationally ordering the external 
world. Man found order in the heavens and then projected it upon his 
own institutions. His time-keeping and his time-accountancy, his crea- 
tion of uniform coinages, uniform weights and measures, his order- 
ing of the lines of latitude and longitude, whereby accurate maps 
could be made, his systematic control of energies—his own first of all, 
and then that of machines—all this transformed subjective fantasy into 
objective reason. The inner wish, with all its emotional depth, became 
the outer will, with all its practical efficiency—and shallowness. 

But this process has its limits. It is vain to think, as Melville said, 
that “reason can govern this reasoning creature, man.” The accidental, 
the irrational, even the mysterious must be included in any modern 
synthesis: we can see this more plainly than our precursors a century 
ago: for if we exclude the darker elements in man’s makeup they will 
force their way back into life by violent, by more pathological mani- 
festations. Thus to balance against the inexorable automatism of the 
machine, a modern community must make vigorous collective efforts 
to preserve, unsullied, the primeval wilderness: it is better that people 
should become hunters and fishermen and berrypickers than that they 
should recover the barbarian virtues as fascist hoodlums. So, too, the 
scabrous fantasies of the surrealists are in essence the signs of thwarted 
imaginations: imaginations denied their normal outlets, their healthier 
forms of expression. It is as if they were forced to open up the cesspool 
because the swimming pool was closed. 

Frank Lloyd Wright’s uniqueness as an exponent of modern archi- 
tecture perhaps lies in the fact that he has never submitted auto- 
matically to automatism: his designs are a series of protests, of coun- 
ter-movements, on behalf of the unfettered human spirit: hence his 
loathing, partly justified, of such modern housing designs as compla- 
cently accept as “normal family requirements” stringencies and parsi- 
monies that should be accepted, if at all, as merely provisional attempts 
to meet a ridiculous emergency. Mr. Paul Nelson has recently drama- 
tized this human need for the “saving opposite” in his design for a sus- 
pended house. Here he has put into a mathematical equation the dia- 
lectical opposition between constraint and freedom, between the 
rational and the irrational, between necessity and sheer unfettered 
caprice. 

We must not, then, identify the modern exclusively with the ra- 
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tional, the mechanized, the automatic. If the architect’s constructive 
synthesis is really a modern one it will embody, not merely what 
physics and mechanics offer by way of engineering, but what biology 
and psychology suggest in their interpretation of human need. It is 
not for the mechanical or the utilitarian man, who is an abstraction, 
that modern architecture must be contrived. Le Corbusier’s original 
mistake in popularizing the modern house as a machine 4 habiter 
lay in the fact that he forgot the domestic and amatory aspects of the 
structure; unconsciously he was repeating the slogans of Gradgrind 
and M’Choakumchild, those early guardians of Victorian rationalism. 
In the emphasis upon open planning, for example, the modern archi- 
tect must not forget the permanent human need for the cell or 
claustrum: a place of complete retirement: closed not merely to pry- 
ing eyes but to the very vistas of nature: a place for silence, for un- 
interrupted dreams, for inviolable self-communion. The nearest he 
comes to this in the modern house is the bathroom. 


THE PLACE OF FANTASY 


Free fantasy has disappeared from modern life. That in itself would 
explain the failure of modern ornament, if the very conditions of 
production did not exclude the intimate companionship of the stone- 
carver and the painter. Even private day dreams are at a discount: 
people listen to a radio or go to a motion picture in order to achieve 
by collective mechanical production something that was originally 
the work of the individual soul. Such architectural fantasy as the 
last century disclosed was either vestigial, as in the Barcelona Ca- 
thedral, or was attached to the machine itself. Mr. H. G. Wells, a 
true child of the mechanical age, pictures in his early tales under- 
ground cities, like those in the Time Machine: places that oddly an- 
ticipated air raid shelters. Or he projected on an enormous scale a 
series of Crystal Palaces, like the city in When the Sleeper Awakes. 
Such dreams were later translated into roadtown cities, into sky- 
scraper cities: the projection of the architectural arrivistes of the nine- 
teen-twenties. These mechanical fantasies have even attracted the 
belated attention of Mr. Norman Bel-Geddes, who apparently labors 
under the impression that they are “modern.” 

Escape by way of the machine is a variation of the disease itself: 
for that which people seek to escape is precisely the automatism, the 
regularity, the dull inflexibility of their metropolitan routine. But the 
modern form of fantasy in architecture has still to be defined though 
it has long been in existence. It is the play of light. ‘The searchlight, 
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the flood light, the neon light, the lighted billboard—these things 
have scarcely been turned to architectural use yet. But light as decora- 
tion exists as a vulgar art on Broadway; and it will eventually suffuse 
our more serious architecture. 

The glass windows of high Gothic art were the first revolutionary 
improvement in decoration; we are still far from having worked out 
all the further possibilities that await the fuller use of glass, and of 
artificial as well as natural light. With the new textures and the new 
physical possibilities of glass not even faintly explored as yet, the 
designer of architecture in terms of light has themes before him that 
might well make him caper in anticipation. Fantasy in architecture 
is not dead; but it must work through new media and express, not 
the stale symbols of the past, but the new values that have appeared 
in our own day. What is usually called ornament—what modern 
architecture is usually reproached for lacking—is in fact a denial 
of these values and possibilities. 


THE NEED FOR HARMONY 


Apart from the clumsy unfitness that results from attempting to 
adapt old forms to new uses, the deepest objection to eclecticism 
and conscious style-mongering is that it prevents us from achieving 
a harmonious environment. Modern architecture was defined once 
and for all by Louis Sullivan: a rule so broad that it admits of no 
exceptions. To which one may add: an order so inclusive that it 
reconciles and unites man’s most diverse needs. And precisely as our 
sense of the personality becomes more differentiated, more ready to 
acknowledge subtle individualities, so our background must become 
less differentiated: above all less obtrusive. Modern architecture, if it 
is really modern, will in most instances be an architecture of low 
visibility. In the new order, handsome is as handsome does. In a truly 
functional order of building the eye is only one of many elements 
that is to be satisfied. 

‘The modern architect is, therefore, a creator of synthesis: no part of 
the environment must be indifferent to him; and in the long run, 
when he acts as public servant, no part must remain outside his 
control. A building is not, for us, a self-sufficient structure: it is part 
of a natural and civic environment. Not merely must the architect 
understand the fundamental regional pattern: the effect of sunlight, 
climate, soil, landscape, local habits: he must be aware of all the 
immediate topographical relationships. More than that: he must in- 
terpret the social functions and needs of the community. For intelli- 
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gent, economical design, therefore, the unit is no longer a single build- 
ing but a whole community. And individuality as interpreted by the 
modern architect, is a communal attribute: no single building can 
fully embody it. Indeed a certain neutrality, a certain incomplete- 
ness-in-itself, is a characteristic of a good modern building: to look 
well it must be seen in action, in relationship to its environment. 

It follows then that the architect who has no knowledge of regional 
and economic and social facts, who makes no effort to achieve a 
sociological understanding of his community, cannot create modern 
form. It also follows that the architect of the future—if we are to 
have a worthy architecture—will be mainly a public servant: even 
when he works for an individual client or corporation, he will work 
as if he were the agent of the collective will. The very possibility 
of creating a coherent social form first arose in the new towns and 
housing estates that were built in England and Germany a genera- 
tion ago, first by private industrialists, later by municipal corporations 
and cooperative societies and other public organizations. Communal 
form is still incomplete: even the best examples in pre-Nazi Germany 
or pre-depression Holland are only partial expressions of the modern 
order. But they make plain at least one thing: the new order in 
architecture is not a mere mechanical order. It is the complete synthesis 
of all the elements that are necessary for a life-sustaining social en- 
vironment. In short, modern architecture depends upon the economic 
and political renovation of modern society; and in turn, it is an ex- 
pression of that renewal, a collective embodiment of it: indeed, the 
outward expression of its deepest inner faith. Unless that faith is pres- 
ent, modern buildings can be only hollow shells—or whited sepulchres. 

And beneath that faith must be a solid economic substratum: the 
substratum of a society organized to achieve, for all its members, the 
best life possible. 
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Realizing that a complete reorganization of our educational method is 
necessary in order adequately to train coming generations of archt- 
tects, Walter Gropius has offered practical suggestions for a broader 
scope in architectural education. 


THE AIM 


Ir THE coming generation of architects is to raise the level towards a 
truly creative architecture of our age an ideal worth living up to 
must be outlined for our students. The true aim of all education— 
too often forgotten, however,—is to stimulate enthusiasm towards 
greater effort. Youth needs to be attracted by great human tasks 
which stimulate the power of imagination. The young are not satis- 
fied by petty aims. The greater the spiritual aim, the better youth 
will conquer material difficulties towards its realization. When intui- 
tion has found food, skill develops most rapidly. Routine alone can 
never supersede creative vision. Highest reality can be given shape 
only by a being who has comprehended sublimest unreality. 

What are the possibilities of architecture? 

In all great creative periods architecture in its highest embodiment 
has been the dominating mother of all arts—a social art. 

The coming architecture is destined to dominate a far more com- 
prehensive sphere than it does today, and, from the investigation of its 
details, we shall advance towards a wider and more profound con- 
ception of design as one great organic whole. Today we must realize 
that architectural education has become too timid, overemphasizing 
aesthetics with scholarly discipline almost solely directed towards “Fine 
Arts.” It seems to be an unfortunate heritage that to become an artist, 
an artistically gifted person, according to common opinion, must first 
of all study art history, and go to Rome and Paris. An aesthetic con- 
ception, so to speak, has fatally displaced a creative conception of art. 
“Creating new order is the artist’s task; that of the historian, to re- 
discover and to explain orders of the past.”* Creative art and history 
of art should no longer be confused; both are necessary, but they 
have entirely different aims. Successful teaching cannot, therefore, be 


* From “Fundamentalism and the Higher Learning,” by J. A. Rice, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, May 1937. 
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handled by historians, but only by a creative artist who is a born 
teacher as well. 

The architect of the future should create through his work an 
original, constructive expression of the spiritual and material needs 
of human life, thus renewing the human spirit instead of rehearsing 
the thought and action of former times; he should act as a coordinat- 
ing organizer of broadest experience, who, starting out from social 
conceptions of life, succeeds in integrating all social, formal and tech- 
nical problems of our time into organic relationships. 


THE PRACTICAL ACCOMPLISHMENT 


What should be the training and education that will produce 
architects of authoritative significance? 

The whole curriculum should follow a unified plan within which 
the various grades of training should maintain the closest interrelation- 
ship. The unity of this plan is most important lest the student waste 
his time groping about in uncertainty. 


Nursery and Kindergarten 

We should start from the conviction that each healthy individual 
is originally capable of producing spatial forms and that therefore 
the optical spatial sense should be developed already in early child- 
hood. We must remember that the child’s urge to play leads to experi- 
ment and invention, source of all sciences and of all arts. Unified 
training. must be started therefore in nurseries and kindergartens, giv- 
ing the children abundant opportunity to build, model, draw and 
paint in a very free form, as in play, which is intended to attract the 
child and to stimulate its imagination. 


Elementary, Junior and Senior High Schools 

Creativeness in the growing child must be awakened through actual 
working with all kinds of materials in conjunction with training in 
free design. Throughout the whole duration of the school manual 
skill and form perception is to be trained simultaneously by “building” 
(with actual materials), assembling, modeling, painting, free-hand 
and geometrical drawing. But this is important: no copying, no elimi- 
nation of the urge to play, i.e, no artistic tutelage! The whole task 
of the teacher is constantly to stimulate the child’s imagination and 
its desire to build and draw. The child’s drawings and models must 
not even be corrected for its power of imagination is too easily irritated 
by grown-ups if we impose our own wider knowledge too much upon 
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it. Knowledge of facts is indispensable, of course, but it must be taught 
with sufficient respect towards the younger being’s specific imagination, 
which differs from our own and which tends to find new expression. 
Imperceptibly guiding the child during the very difficult transition 
from play to work, the teacher—besides giving it the scientific facts 
and technical advice—must encourage it again and again by trying to 
stimulate its indigenous inspiration. 


Universities, Schools of Design, Technical Schools 


Upon leaving school, the young student—having in mind the idea 
of becoming an architect or designer—has arrived at that fateful cross- 
roads where a decision is due, either to follow the long way of higher 
education or to go directly into professional training. Here he urgently 
needs most thoughtful and careful advice. Is his character, his talent, 
his vision, his perseverance so strong, so promising that he should 
aim at becoming an independent architect or should he train himself 
rather to be a skilled draughtsman? In order to diminish the number 
of false decisions made in this respect a sort of qualification test 
should be passed by all—a test of creativeness and power of imagina- 
tion. All sorts of training curricula in Universities and in Schools of 
Design as well as in Technical Schools should therefore offer first a 
preliminary test course of from six to twelve months duration. Such a 
course would not only give everybody a wider scope towards design, 
but also enable teachers to sift out more talented, many sided students 
for the higher training in architecture and design. These preliminary 
courses of elementary design would be in keeping with the training 
in manual skill and form perception as in lower schools (kindergarten, 
elementary, junior and senior high schools). They should be run as 
obligatory standard courses, forming the first part of all curricula 
dealing with training of architects and designers (in Universities and 
Schools of Design on the one hand and in Technical Schools on the 
other). 

For these courses we must bear in mind that the customary train- 
ing in mere drawing and painting is not sufficient as preparation 
towards creative design. Drawing and painting are certainly most 
valuable means of self-expression; but paper, pencil, brush and water- 
colour are not enough to develop technical skill and sense of space. 
We need workshops where three-dimensional sketching with all sorts 
of materials—i.e., the elements of “building’”—is exercised as well as 
drawing and painting. Starting with simple experiments on materials 
—for example, observing the contrast between rough and smooth, hard 
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and soft, tension and repose—the student discovers for himself by 
exercise of his hands the peculiarities of materials such as structure, 
texture, and artificial surfaces, produced by manufacturing processes. 
Working with materials and tools, the student begins simultaneously 
to understand the aim and essence of both material and abstract 
space. In addition to technical skill, he develops his special language 
of shape, in order to be able to give visible expression to his ideas. 
The elements of shapes and colours correspond to the sounds, their 
structural laws to the grammar of design, which he has to master. 
Understanding and consciousness guide the shaping hand, so that 
the creative idea becomes apparent to the senses. 

Students less talented for design who do not pass this test course 
in any University, School of Design or Technical School, should be 
advised to go through the further curriculum of technical schools, 
there to be trained in manual skill, construction, technical drawing, 
work technique and cost estimating. Here artistic ambition should 
not be urged after the end of the preliminary test course. All of these 
Technical Schools would turn out architectural and industrial 
draughtsmen and technicians. 

All those students, however, who, possessing artistic talent, have 
passed the qualification test at the beginning of their training—also 
those who started first in a Technical School—should then be offered 
a higher training in Universities and Schools of Design. 

The scope of the whole curriculum for the student of artistic talent 
is tri-partite, covering: 


Fundamental knowledge within the main fields of human activity. 
Mastery of the science of technique: 

Skill in handling materials and tools (crafts). 

Knowledge of building construction and materials. 
Mastery of the science of space—i.e. of the laws of form and colour, 
of rhythm, proportion, sequence, equilibrium, full and empty space, 
light and dark, and all their relationships. 


The sequence of this tri-partite training—remaining the same in 
essence but increasing in extent—would be: 


A. General preparatory training in College (three years, including 
6-12 months preliminary test course). 

B. Professional training for architects. 
a) Undergraduates (214-3 years). 
b) Graduates (1 year). 
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TRAINING THE ARCHITECT 


A. General preparatory training in College 


The principle of giving every student a fundamental general knowl- 
edge before he starts higher professional training is a wise insurance 
against half education as well as against a premature choice of pro- 
fession. This should be emphatically pointed out to all beginners as 
they cannot develop their professional training to a high standard 
without first having acquired a proper knowledge of the world around 
them. But in order to make the whole curriculum a unity the tri- 
partite scope of the architect’s training referred to should be integrated 
with the college training right from the beginning. 

This general college training should deal with the elements of: 


General Sciences—biology, sociology, history, philosophy, psychology, 
literature and foreign languages, etc. 

General Technique—physics, mechanics, chemistry, mathematics, 
geology. 

General Design—“building,” drawing, painting; combined with con- 
structive studies in art history, descriptive geometry and presenta- 
tion. 


About the same amount of time should be devoted to each of these 
three groups during the years in college. The sequence of all the sub- 
jects in science and technique can be regulated differently, but both 
groups should be studied simultaneously from the very beginning. 
Design, being a separate unit in itself, will be dealt with later on, 
as this is the most disputed and delicate, yet most important, part 
of an architect’s training. 

What is the quintessence of college training in Sciences and Tech- 
nique? Instead of implanting mere facts, dates and incoherent scraps 
of knowledge into the student’s mind and memory, a constructive 
method of teaching should be followed which will show their inter- 
relationship and their functions within human life. This, by stimu- 
lating his innate imagination and power of independent thinking, 
would enable the student to integrate all his experiences into a “Welt- 
bild” of his own. Thus, examinations—if necessary at all—should deal 
first with testing the student’s maturity in recognizing the function of 
natural laws and the value of all sorts of facts and events in their 
mutual relationship and towards the progress of human intellect. 
Totality of insight is more important than any specialization. If, for 
instance, a young architect has thoroughly studied the basic elements 
of physics and mechanics, he will be able to start his special studies 
of building construction and engineering from a firm and discerning 
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point of view. He can then exercise his own inventiveness and im- 
agination without losing solid ground and valuable time. 

The customary theoretical study of sciences and history, from lec- 
tures and books—although an indispensable auxiliary training—can- 
not satisfy the student’s mind. Youth wants to exercise its own in- 
ventiveness; theoretical learning must therefore be supplemented by 
productive work which develops the student’s own imagination. 
Theoretical knowledge should be derived from practical experience, 
not vice versa. Design should therefore be developed from handwork 
instead of from study of art history. It is a curse of our academic life 
that handwork is regarded as something inferior to brainwork. This 
unfortunate academic conceit must be eliminated, as either one with- 
out the other disharmonizes the whole being. To reunite both of them 
in all grades of education is a most urgent need. 

More than anything else, the young architect of today needs to be 
trained practically in the use of tools and materials. It is unthinkable 
that an architect could guide all sorts of craftsmen without ever hav- 
ing put his hands in the mud, without ever having handled tools and 
materials himself. The mere drawing-board is bloodless without these 
practical supplements. In keeping with the preliminary test courses, 
explained above, the building of abstract spatial constructions with 
actual materials constitutes the most valuable training in space re- 
lations and manual skill. In addition to that the making of practical 
pieces of furniture, models and the like, gives the student the proper 
understanding of construction and working processes and enables him 
later to judge the quality of craftsmanship. 

This kind of handwork and brainwork combined would regain the 
advantages of master workshops of former times; it would train in 
craftsmanship, knowledge of materials, tools, and construction, and— 
the student’s own imagination. It would fit the American mentality 
particularly well. “Let me see what you do; do not tell me what 
you think.” 

Teaching the history of art has so far been hypertrophical within 
the architect’s curriculum. There is no doubt that it is very useful 
if integrated with design, particularly after a certain manual skill 
has been already attained. Characteristic works of art and buildings, 
selected from different periods, should be analyzed by the functional 
method which would explain the factors of those particular periods 
as regards religion, science, politics, and means of production. The 
artist’s way of reflecting in his work the social, spiritual and technical 
conditions of his time would become apparent to the student’s mind 
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and would reveal the reason for the resulting form. Clear cognition 
of what lies behind the forms of art should be the only topic of these 
studies of art history. There is no need for the architect to compile 
a complete knowledge of all the ancient and modern buildings, paint- 
ings and sculptures, in order to become a master of his profession. 


B. Professional training for architects 
a. Undergraduates (214-3 years duration). 


A student well trained in college for about three years is equipped 
to absorb effectively the professional training in a school of architec- 
ture, Further studies in general sciences should then be left to his 
own initiative, except special courses for regional and city planning 
and landscaping. The bulk of his activities must aim at widening his 
knowledge and skill in technique and design. The transition from 
general to professional studies should not be made abruptly but, 
again, in keeping with the unity of the entire training. The design 
studio remains the centre of all activities, and here there should be a 
gradual increasing of the complexity of the problems to be solved 
by the student. Better than giving mere theoretical courses in con- 
struction, engineering, installation, housing and regional planning, 
the teacher should work with the students, from the very beginning, 
on actual problems, showing them the way to collect all necessary 
information. The teachers themselves should be men of wide prac- 
tical experience. Men who have just finished their professional train- 
ing, as brilliant as they may be, are not fit to teach before they have 
been in practice. All theoretical explanations should always be re- 
lated to the actual problems concerned and to their practical realiza- 
tion. The more this “collaboration” resembles office practice, the 
better. Fewer problems, thoroughly worked out as in practice, render 
a better training than a profusion of design sketches. In all work, 
thinking in terms of materials and three-dimensional space relations 
should be predominant. Two-dimensional drawing is only a necessary 
auxiliary means for the art of building and certainly has been over- 
emphasized as an end in itself. The point of view of practice should 
be striven for again and again. Visiting actual sites to be selected 
for the problems, visiting buildings under construction, architects’ 
and contractors’ offices, manufacturing plants and research institutes, 
will stimulate the student’s activities and strengthen his practical 
experience. During the summer vacations, he should work as an ap- 
prentice on a building site or, better, as an assistant to a Clerk of 
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the Works, or to a superintendent, in order to gain as much insight 
as possible into the practical work of all the various sorts of craftsmen 
and trades operating on a building. It is indispensable that every stu- 
dent before applying for a professional degree, should have watched 
a building go up from start to finish. The possibility of allowing the 
students to build a simple house with their own hands, under suitable 
supervision after all necessary drawings have been worked out by 
them, should even be considered. Further to better knowledge of the 
various building materials and construction methods, samples and 
catalogues should be obtained and clearly displayed in a show-room. 
Students under competent supervision should be in charge of these 
show-rooms and short demonstrations should be given before the 
students by agents of the manufacturers represented. 

All this would help to bridge that fatal separation between crafts- 
manship and academic learning which ruined the art of building 
during the development of the machine age. 


b. Graduates (1 year’s duration). 


When a student has successfully finished the training in a school 
of architecture and has obtained the Bachelor of Architecture de- 
gree, he should be well fitted to start practical work outside the 
school; but graduate schools of architecture can offer him a refine- 
ment of training and a better preparation for his own future prac- 
tice. ‘This training differs from that of the preceding years only in 
degree, the problems given being more comprehensive and difficult 
and as close as possible to those of actual professional practice. 

It is very refreshing for the teachers, as well as for the students, 
if famous guest-teachers are invited from time to time to give special 
courses. New points of view brought forward by experts widen the 
horizon and keep the spirit stimulated. Particularly, well known per- 
sons from the practical walks of life are most valuable advisers. 

In correlation with the crafts-training in the schools of architecture, 
a laboratory-workshop should be established, where experiments and 
investigations could be carried on by teachers and students, par- 
ticularly as regards the finish of exterior and interior parts of build- 
ings and their spatial relationships. Biologists, chemists, surgeons— 
all have their research laboratories in universities, whence they for- 
mulate new ideas. Why should not the architect do the same? 

Further, the graduate students should be given access to the out- 
side practice offices of the teaching staff insofar as their practical com- 
missions permit of such collaborations. 
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At the end of this final training in a graduate school, only the very 
best students should get the Master’s degree in order to maintain a 
high standard. 


This is an attempt to outline a method of architectural education 
derived from many experiences obtained in building practice as well 
as in educational practice. It is time at last to abolish the mortuaries 
of plaster casts in our schools of architecture, to stop imitation and 
that eternal rehearsal of by-gone forms. A constructive period of the 
machine age has started already to conquer a decorative past. Youth 
must be fitted to understand true tradition, which ever means a 
struggle for essentials, not for imitation. Instead of wearing again 
and again that self-deceiving garment of former periods—that phan- 
tom of tradition—let us help youth to face the future: forward to 
“true tradition”! 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: 
from MARS EXHIBITION CATALOGUE 


The first exhibition of modern architecture in London was ar- 
ranged by the MARS group (Modern Architectural Research 
Society) at the New Burlington Galleries, January 11-29, 1938. 
The MARS group consists of 60 members—architects, engineers, 
writers. The exhibition showed modern architecture in the form 
of a consistent, self-explanatory statement in a setting sympathetic 
to the spirit of the modern movement. Bernard Shaw wrote this 
foreword for the Catalogue. Since no exhibition of comparable 
scope and character has yet been held in the United States, and 
since Mr. Shaw’s statement has not before been printed in Amer- 
ica, TWICE A YEAR calls attention to Shaw’s comment as a chal- 
lenge of significance. 


IF you would see how extravagantly architecture has been valued, 
go to Baalbek. It was there that the Romans set to work to impose 
their God Jupiter Ammon on the world as the god of gods. They did 
it quite successfully (as such efforts go) by building a stupendous 
temple, the remains of which still impress even American engineers 
as the handiwork of a superhuman force. For how these colossal 
monoliths could have been hoisted to the tops of those gigantic col- 
umns, or even how they were transported from the quarries in which 
some of them lie hewn out and still awaiting that transport, is be- 
yond all speculation. Experts tell you calmly that they were lifted 
by inclined planes. I prefer the explanation that angels carried them 
up Jacob’s ladder as being much more plausible. 

There are a few of these columns left with their incredible entab- 
latures; but in the great acreage of the temple as the Romans left it 
there were scores of them. People came from all parts of what was 
known of the world at the time; and when they saw that humanly 
impossible temple they knew that Jupiter was indeed verigod. As 
long as the temple stood there was no resisting him. That was why, 
when the Arabs came, bearing the standard of Allah (save in Whom 
is no majesty and no might) they saw at a glance that the great temple 
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must come down, and not one stone of it be left on another, before 
Jupiter could be dethroned. 

Amazing as the building of the temple was, its demolition and 
desecration must have been at least equally laborious and dangerous. 
Even Arab fanaticism could not go quite through with it. Or it may be 
that the destroyers deliberately calculated that a visible wreck and ruin 
of Jupiter’s famous temple would show how Allah had dealt with him 
better than an annihilation that could show nothing. Anyhow there is 
the wreck for all the world to see. It is easier to get to than the Shet- 
land Isles; and I advise you not to miss it when you visit the Holy 
Land, as everyone with money enough ought to nowadays. 

Yet as pure architecture Baalbek is not, and never was, worth two- 
pence. Its builders relied on magnitude and apparent impossibility 
for the effect of their work. The aesthetic part of it was convention- 
ally Roman. To anyone who has seen Ely Cathedral, or Chartres, or 
St. Sophia, or even the Parthenon, it is null and dull. But it illus- 
trates, as no other existing ruin within my reach does, the fact that 
you cannot destroy a religion until you have destroyed or assimilated 
what it has built. 

Architecture of this kind may be called impressive architecture. 
It persists from Baalbek to the cquntry seats of our landed gentry, to 
the terraces, gardens, and squares of Bayswater and Bloomsbury, South 
Kensington and Regent’s Park, and to the newest fanes of Christian 
Science. I lived for go years in Adelphi Terrace, which was built to 
reproduce in London the splendours of the palace of Diocletian in 
Split, (ci-devant Spalato), and for nearly 20 in Fitzroy Square, where 
you may still see what the impressive architects called facades. As 
to the Terrace, it has just been razed to the ground and even deeper. 
I speak with the authority of personal experience when I say that in 
neither of these residences was there a bathroom, and in both the 
sanitary arrangements had had no place in the original plans. In 
impressive architecture it is the outside that matters most; and the 
servants do not matter at all. 

The Mars group represents a violent reaction against impressive 
architecture. It has no religion to impose; and however it may operate 
incidentally as an advertisement of wealth and respectability, this is 
not its object. It considers the health and convenience not only of the 
inmates but of their neighbours and of the whole town, as far as it is 
allowed to have its own way, though of course it is often baffled on 
this point just as Christopher Wren was. To the classical Baalbekian 
list of building materials, stone and bricks and mortar, it adds concrete 
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with a steel skeleton, glass, and steel without any concrete. I must not 
say that in using these materials for utilitarian ends it is indifferent 
to the aspect of the result. Indeed, artistic instinct is at the very root 
of the matter even if the more fanatical Martians do produce build- 
ings that are staggeringly unlike Adelphi Terrace and Fitzroy Square. 

No matter: we shall have to get used to them, even if the only 
way to escape from their unusualness is to get inside them. At all 
events they do not keep out the light; and when one considers that 
the curse of London is the three months of all but Arctic darkness 
which descends on it every winter, this alone is an overwhelming 
recommendation. 

Martian architecture is part of a new artistic movement. Its un- 
prejudiced search for new beauties of form is in its favour; for the 
seekers after what Dickens’s blacksmith happily called the Architec- 
tooralooral always find themselves back again at Lancaster Gate or the 
Tate Gallery. And we have had enough of that. At least I have. 

I think I have now put the Mars case intelligibly before you, 
though I need hardly say that no individual member of the group 
is in any way responsible for my view of it. 
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LA MORT DE BALDASSARE SILVANDE VICOMTE 
DE SYLVANIA 


This story is printed in English for the first time. 
from: Les plaisirs et les jours. Translated by Emilie Amram 


In 1896 the literary salons of Paris welcomed Les Plaisirs et les 
Jours as a promising little book by a gifted dilettante. The illus- 
trations by Madeleine Lemaire were extravagantly admired. 
Anatole France’s preface aroused comment, and, among the critics, 
Leon Blum remarked that here was a youth whose gifts should not 
be allowed to run to seed. No one guessed that in this collection of 
sketches, most of them magazine reprints, a young author was 
practising all of the themes which would be triumphantly per- 
fected almost twenty years later, in one of the great books of its 
century. 

The first story of this first book, La Mort de Baldassare Silvande, 
indicates by its title Proust’s early interest in a subject to which 
he devoted his last conscious moments. The other major motifs of 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu—love and jealousy, sickness and 
snobbery, worldliness and remorse .. . already appear in the 
story of Baldassare’s lingering death. 

Themes, situations, characters of the later work are here in 
miniature; lacking only is the great unifying concept of Time 
which will supply the inspiration as well as the philosophical 
framework for his final volume. (Translator’s Note) 


“The poets say that Apollo tended the flocks of Admetus; so, too, 
each man is a God in disguise who plays the fool.” 
—EMERSON 


‘Master ALexis, don’t cry like this, perhaps M. le vicomte de 
Sylvanie is going to give you a horse.” 
“A big horse, Beppo, or a pony?” 
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“Perhaps a big horse like M. Cardenio’s. But don’t cry like this 
. the day of your thirteenth birthday!” 

The hope of receiving a horse and the reminder that he was 
now thirteen years of age made Alexis’ eyes shine through his 
tears. But he was not consoled, because he had to go to see his 
uncle Baldassare Silvande, vicomte de Sylvanie. It is true that 
since the day on which he had learned that his uncle’s disease was 
incurable, Alexis had seen him several times. But since then, 
everything had greatly changed. Baldassare realized the nature of 
his illness and now knew that he had at most three years to live. 
Alexis, unable to understand how the anguish of this certainty 
had not crazed or killed his uncle, felt himself incapable of en- 
during the sorrow of seeing him. Convinced that he would speak 
to him of his approaching death, he did not believe he had suff- 
cient strength to console his uncle or even to restrain his own 
sobs. He had always adored his uncle, who was the biggest, hand- 
somest, youngest, liveliest, and sweetest of all his relatives. He 
loved the grey eyes, the blond moustache, and the knees which 
had been a haven and a refuge when he was smaller, at which time 
they had seemed as inaccessible as a fortress, as amusing as a 
hobby horse and more inviolable than a temple. Alexis, who 
thoroughly disapproved of his father’s severe and sedate manner 
and imagined a future for himself in which, always on horseback, 
he would be as elegant as a woman and as splendid as a king, 
recognized in Baldassare the fulfillment of his highest ideal of 
manhood; he knew, too, that he was intelligent, generous and as 
influential as a bishop or a general. It is true that the criticisms of 
relatives had taught him that the vicomte had his faults. He re- 
membered the violence of his anger the day that his cousin, Jean 
Galéas, made fun of him, and how the shining of his eyes had 
betrayed his delighted vanity when the duc de Parme had offered 
him his sister’s hand (he had on that occasion, in trying to conceal 
his pleasure, clenched his teeth and made a grimace which was 
habitual with him and which displeased Alexis) and the con- 
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temptuous tone in which he spoke to Lucretia who boasted that 
she did not care for his music. 

Sometimes his parents referred to certain activities of his uncle 
which Alexis did not know about, but which he heard severely 
censured. 

But all of Baldassare’s faults, even his vulgar grimace, must cer- 
tainly have disappeared. Once his uncle had realized that within 
two years he would perhaps be dead, how unimportant the mock- 
ery of Jean Galéas, the friendship of the duc de Parme and even 
his own music must have become to him. Alexis visualized him 
as being just as beautiful, but serious and still more perfect than 
before. Yes, serious and already not quite of this world. So to his 
despair were joined a little uneasiness and fright. 

The horses had long since been harnessed, he should have de- 
parted; he climbed into the carriage, then jumped out again to 
ask some last advice from his tutor. As he began to speak, he 
blushed: 

“Monsieur Legrand, would it be better for my uncle to realize 
or not to realize that I know that he must die?”’ 

“Do not let him realize it, Alexis!” 

“But if he talks to me about it?” 

“He won’t talk to you about it.” 

“He won’t talk to me about it?” said Alexis in astonishment, 
for this was the one eventuality which he had never anticipated. 
Each time he started to imagine his visit with his uncle, he heard 
him speaking of his death with the sweetness of a priest. 

“But if, after all, he should talk to me about it?” 

“Then you must tell him that he is mistaken.” 

“And if I cry?” 

“You have cried too much this morning, you will not cry while 
you are with him.” 

“T will not cry!” exclaimed Alexis despairingly, “but he will 
believe that I am not grieved, that I do not love him. . . my 
darling uncle.” 
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And he broke into tears. His mother, weary of waiting, came to 
find him; they departed. 

When Alexis had given his little overcoat to a footman in green 
and white livery with the coat of arms of Sylvanie, who was stand- 
ing in the vestibule, he paused for a moment with his mother to 
listen to the melody of a violin which came from a nearby room. 
Then they were led into a large circular room, entirely surrounded 
by windows, where the vicomte often sat. On entering one saw the 
sea straight ahead; and turning one’s head the lawns, the pastures 
and the woods; in the back of the room there were two cats, some 
roses, some poppies and many musical instruments. They waited 
a moment. 

Alexis threw himself upon his mother, she believed that he 
wanted to embrace her, but he asked her in a low tone, his lips 
pressed against her ear: 

“How old is my uncle?” 

“He will be thirty-six in June.” 

He wanted to ask: “Do you think that he will ever reach the 
age of thirty-six?” but he did not dare. 

A door opened, Alexis trembled, a servant said: 

“Monsieur le vicomte will be here immediately.” 

Soon the servant returned, bringing with him two peacocks and 
a kid which the vicomte took everywhere with him. Then other 
footsteps were heard and the door opened again. 

“Tt is nothing,” Alexis said to himself, his heart beating wildly 
each time he heard a noise, “it is without doubt a servant, yes, 
quite probably a servant.”’ But at the same time he heard a gentle 
voice: 

“Good morning, my little Alexis, I wish you a happy birthday.” 

His uncle’s embrace frightened him. He doubtless noticed this 
and without paying any more attention to him, in order to give 
him time to compose himself, he started talking gaily to Alexis’ 
mother, his sister-in-law, who, since the death of his own mother, 
was the person whom he loved most in the world. 

Alexis, now reassured, felt only an immense tenderness for this 
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young man, still so charming, scarcely paler and heroic to the 
extent of simulating gaiety in these tragic moments. He would 
have liked to have thrown himself on his neck and dared not, 
fearing that he would shatter his uncle’s strength and destroy his 
self control. The sweet, sad glance of the vicomte, more than any- 
thing else, made him want to cry. Alexis knew that his eyes had 
always been sad, that even in his happiest moments they had 
seemed to plead for consolation from torments of which he himself 
was not aware. But, at this moment, he believed that his uncle’s 
sadness, banished courageously from his conversation, had taken 
refuge in his eyes, which alone of all his being were in harmony 
with his thin cheeks. 

“TI know that you would love to drive a two horse rig, my little 
Alexis,” said Baldassare, “tomorrow I shall send you a horse. Next 
year I’ll complete the pair and, two years from now, I shall give 
you the carriage. And perhaps this year you will be able to begin 
horseback riding, we'll try it out when I get back. Because I go 
away tomorrow definitely,” he added, “but not for long. Within 
a month I shall have returned and we will go together, you know, 
some afternoon to see the comedy to which I have promised to 
take you.” 

Alexis knew that his uncle was going to spend several weeks 
with one of his friends, he knew too that he was still allowed to 
go to the theatre; but completely imbued as he was with the idea 
of death which had so profoundly overwhelmed him before his 
visit to his uncle, these words produced in him a sad, profound 
astonishment. 

“T shall not go,” he said to himself. “How he would suffer to 
hear the pleasantries of the actors and the laughter of the public!” 

“What is the charming violin melody that we heard as we came 
in?” asked Alexis’ mother. 

“Ah! you found it charming?” asked Baldassare with eager joy: 
ousness. “It is the romance of which I have spoken to you.” 

“Ts he playing a comedy?” Alexis asked himself. “How can the 
success of his music still give him pleasure?” 
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At this moment, the face of the vicomte assumed an expression 
of deep pain; his cheeks paled, his brows and lips contracted, his 
eyes filled with tears. 

“My God!” Alexis cried to himself, “the part he plays is beyond 
his strength. My poor uncle! But why does he fear so to hurt us? 
Why does he tax himself so terribly?” 

But the agony of the general paralysis which sometimes gripped 
Baldassare, and constricted his body as an iron corset would have 
done, even leaving the marks of its blows on his body, and whose 
acuteness forced him to distort his face in spite of himself, had 
passed. 

He started talking equably again, after drying his eyes. 

“It seems to me that the duc de Parme has been less friendly 
to you of late?”’ asked Alexis’ mother, awkwardly. 

“The duc de Parme!” exclaimed Baldassare furiously, “the duc 
de Parme less friendly! But what do you mean, my dear? He has 
written me again this morning to put his chateau in Illyria at my 
disposal if the mountain air would be good for me.” 

He stood up quickly, which immediately renewed his excru- 
ciating pain, he was forced to pause for a moment; it had scarcely 
subsided before he called: 

“Give me the letter which is near my bed.” 

And he read with animation: 

“My dear Baldassare, 

“How bored I am at not seeing you, etc., etc.,” 

As the affability of the prince increased, Baldassare’s face soft- 
ened and shone with happy confidence. Suddenly, wishing without 
doubt to conceal an elation that he judged to be not very lofty he 
clenched his teeth and made the vulgar little grimace which 
Alexis had believed to have been forever banished from his face 
by the approach of death. 

By compressing Baldassare’s lips as it had done before, this 
little grimace opened Alexis’ eyes, for since he had been with his 
uncle, he had believed that he would see, and had wanted to see 
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the face of a dying man, forever detached from vulgar realities, a 
face whose only expression would be a smile, heroically con- 
strained, sadly tender, celestial and disenchanted. Now he no 
longer doubted that Jean Galéas, by teasing his uncle, could 
arouse his anger as on former occasions and that in the sick man’s 
gaiety, and in his desire to go to the theatre, there were neither 
courage nor dissimulation, and that having come so near to death, 
Baldassare continued to think only of life. 

Upon reaching home, Alexis was struck by the idea that he too 
would some day die and that although he had a great deal more 
time before him than his uncle, certainly neither Baldassare’s 
old gardener nor his cousin, the duchesse d’Alériouvres, could 
survive him for very long. Nevertheless, Rocco, who was rich 
enough to retire, continued to slave away for still more money 
and tried to get a prize for his roses. The duchesse, in spite of her 
seventy years, took great pains with her make-up and paid the 
papers for articles praising the youthfulness of her carriage, the 
elegance of her receptions and the subtleties of her table and 
her wit. 

These examples did not lessen the astonishment evoked in Alexis 
by his uncle’s attitude, but merely aroused in him an equal bewil- 
derment which, growing gradually, spread like an immense stupe- 
faction concerning the universal scandal of those lives not except- 
ing his own, which walked backwards toward death, while looking 
at life. 

Determined not to imitate so shocking an error, he decided, in 
imitation of the ancient prophets, of whose glory he had been 
told, to withdraw into the desert with several of his young friends 
and he so informed his family. 

Fortunately, life whose sweet and strengthening milk he had 
not yet drained offered her breast to dissuade him. And he re- 
turned to drink there with joyous avidity; his rich and credulous 
imagination listened ingenuously to her grievances and compen- 
sated magnificently for her vexations. 
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II 
“Ta chair est triste, hélas . . .”—STEPHANE MALLARME 


The day after the visit of Alexis, the vicomte de Sylvanie de- 
parted for a nearby chateau where he planned to pass three or four 
weeks and where the presence of a number of guests could dis- 
tract him from the sadness that often followed his attacks. 

Soon all pleasures came to be embodied for him in the presence 
of one young woman who doubled them by sharing them. He 
had reason to believe that she loved him, but he nevertheless re- 
mained somewhat reserved with her, he knew her to be absolutely 
virtuous, and, what is more, impatiently awaiting the arrival of 
her husband; then, too, he was not sure that he truly loved her 
and he felt vaguely how sinful it would be to induce her to do 
wrong. At just what moment the nature of their relationship had 
changed he could never remember. Now, as though by reason of a 
tacit understanding whose beginning he could not ascertain, he 
kissed her hands and put his arm around her neck. She seemed so 
happy that on one evening he went further; he began by embrac- 
ing her; then he caressed her for a long while, kissing her eyes, 
her cheeks, her lips, her neck, the corners of her nose. The young 
woman’s mouth smiled through his caresses and her eyes shone 
deeply, like water warmed by sunshine. Meanwhile Baldassare’s 
caresses were growing bolder; suddenly he looked at her; he was 
struck by her pallor, by the infinite despair portrayed in her life- 
less forehead, by her distressed and weary eyes, which were weep- 
ing with an expression sadder than tears, comparable to the look 
of torture endured during a crucifixion or after the irreparable 
loss of a beloved one. He gazed at her for a moment; and then 
with a supreme effort she raised to him her suppliant eyes which 
begged forgiveness, at the same time that her avid lips, with an 
unconscious, convulsive gesture, pleaded again for his kisses. 

Both of them were ensnared once more by the pleasure which 
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drifted around them in the perfume of their kisses and the 
memory of their caresses, they threw themselves upon one another 
—henceforth closing their eyes, those cruel eyes which showed 
them the distress of their souls; they did not want to see it and 
he closed his eyes with great determination like the executioner 
seized by remorse who feels that his arm will tremble at the mo- 
ment of striking his victim, if instead of picturing him as still 
exciting to his rage and forcing him to assuage it, he looks him 
in the face and experiences his anguish for a moment. 

Night came and she was still in his room, her eyes vague and 
tearless. She left without a word to him, kissing his hand with 
passionate sadness. 

He could not sleep, however, and if he dozed off for an instant 
he shivered at feeling that the begging, desperate eyes of his sweet 
victim were raised to his own. Suddenly he imagined her as she 
must be now, sleepless too, and feeling so alone. He dressed, and 
walked softly as far as her room, fearful of any noise which might 
awaken her if she slept, fearful too of returning to his own room 
in which Heaven and earth and his soul were suffocating him 
with their weight. He remained there, at the threshold of the 
young woman’s door, believing at each moment that he could not 
control himself for one second more and that he would go in; 
then appalled at the thought of breaking the sweet oblivion in 
which she slept and which was audible to him in the even softness 
of her breathing, in order to surrender her cruelly to remorse and 
despair, from whose clutches she was finding a moment of repose, 
he remained on the threshold, sometimes sitting, sometimes 
kneeling, sometimes lying down. In the morning, he returned to 
his own room, shivering and calm, he slept for a long while and 
awoke full of well being. 

Mutually they taxed their ingenuity to reassure their con- 
sciences, they accustomed themselves to remorse which dimin- 
ished and to pleasure which also became less ardent, and, when 
he returned to Sylvanie, he kept as she did no more than a sweet 
and rather cool memory of those inflamed and cruel moments. 
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III 


“Sa jeunesse lui fait du bruit, il n’entend pas.” 
—MADAME DE SEVIGNE 


When Alexis, on his fourteenth birthday, went to see his uncle 
Baldassare, he did not experience the repetition that he had antici- 
pated of the violent emotions of the preceding year. Constant rides 
on the horse which his uncle had given him, by developing his 
strength, had dissipated his enervation and heightened within 
him that continuous feeling of good health, which then attached 
itself to his youth as the obscure awareness of the depth of his 
resources and the potency of his joy. To feel, beneath the breeze 
awakened by his gallop, his chest puffed out like a sail, his body 
burning like a fire in winter and his forehead as fresh as the 
fugitive leaves which wreathed him in their flight, to stiffen as he 
plunged his body into cold water or to relax for a long time dur- 
ing savoury digestion, he gloried in all these pleasures of life 
which, after having served Baldassare’s tumultuous pride, had 
now deserted him forever to go and delight the souls of younger 
men, who one day would also be forsaken. 

Alexis could no longer be unstrung by the feebleness of his 
uncle and his approaching death. The joyous pounding of his 
blood in his veins, together with his desires prevented him from 
hearing the enfeebled complaints of the invalid. Alexis had en- 
tered the ardent period in which the body strives so robustly to 
raise barriers between itself and the soul so that the latter seems 
almost to have vanished, until the day when sickness or sorrow 
widens the painful rift at the end of which the soul reappears. He 
had accustomed himself to his uncle’s fatal illness, as to any pro- 
longed situation and, although he still lived, because he had once 
wept for him as one does for the deceased, he reacted to him as to 
a dead man, he commenced to forget him. 

On the day when his uncle said to him: ‘‘My little Alexis, I am 
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giving you the carriage at the same time that I give you your sec- 
ond horse,” he understood that his uncle was thinking: “because 
otherwise you will run the risk of never getting the carriage,” and 
he knew that this was an extremely sad thought. But he could not 
feel it as such, because actually he no longer had any capacity for 
deep sorrow. 

Several days later, as he was reading, he was struck by the char- 
acter of a villain who remained unmoved by the most touching 
tenderness of a dying man who loved him. 

When night came, the fear that he was this villain in whom he 
seemed to recognize himself, kept him from sleeping. But the next 
day, he took such a fine horseback ride, worked so well, and felt 
so loving toward his living relatives that he began once more to 
rejoice without qualms and to sleep without remorse. 

Meanwhile the vicomte de Sylvanie, who was beginning to be 
unable to walk, scarcely left his chateau. His friends and relatives 
spent their days with him and he could confess the most con- 
temptible folly, the most absurd extravagance, reveal the greatest 
inconsistencies without receiving a reproach from his relatives or 
a jibe or contradiction from his friends. It seemed as though he 
had been tacitly released from any responsibility for his deeds or 
his words. It seemed that they wanted especially to keep him from 
knowing, by softening them with their sweetness, or else by con- 
quering them with their caresses, the last agonies of his body 
which was abandoning life. 

He passed long, happy hours lying down talking with himself, 
the only guest whom he had forgotten to invite to sup with him 
during his life. He took a melancholy pleasure in adorning his 
ailing body, in nursing his resignation at the window while watch- 
ing the sea. He embellished with pictures of this world with which 
he was still replete, but which distance, already detaching him 
from them, had rendered vague and beautiful, the scene of his 
death, planned long ago but ceaselessly retouched, like a work of 
art, in keen sorrow. He had already outlined in his imagination 
his farewell to the duchesse Oliviane, his dear, platonic friend, in 
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whose salon he had reigned, notwithstanding the greatest lords, 
the most glorious artists and the wittiest worldlings of Europe. 
Already he seemed to read the story of their last meeting: 

“|. The sun had set, and the sea that one viewed through 
the apple trees was mauve. Airy as faded, flowery wreaths and 
persistent as regrets, some tiny clouds of blue and rose floated 
near the horizon. A melancholy row of poplars plunged into 
shadow, their submissive heads in a churchly pink; the sun’s last 
rays which did not touch their trunks, tinted their branches, hang- 
ing garlands of light from these shadowy balustrades. The breeze 
mingled the three odors of the sea, of damp leaves and of milk. 
Never had the fields of Sylvanie tinged the melancholy of eve- 
ning with greater voluptuousness. 

‘“__T have loved you very much, but I have given you so little, 
my poor friend,” she said to him. 

“What do you mean, Oliviane? How can you think that you 
have given me so little? You have given me a great deal because 
I have not asked for very much and truly more than if our senses 
had shared in our tenderness. Celestial as a madonna, gentle as a 
nurse, I have adored you and you have comforted me. I have 
loved you with an affection whose sensitive sagacity was not dis- 
turbed by any hope of carnal pleasure. Have you not given me in 
exchange an incomparable friendship, exquisite tea, accomplished 
conversation, and many clusters of fresh roses? You alone have 
known how to cool my fevered forehead with your maternal, 
mobile hands, to pour honey between my parched lips, to put 
noble images in my life. 

“Dear friend, give me your hands that I may kiss them. . . .” 

Only the indifference of Pia, the little Syracusian princess, 
whom he still loved with all his senses and with his heart and 
who had conceived an invincible and furious passion for Castruc- 
cio, recalled him from time to time to a more cruel reality, which 
he forced himself to forget. Until the last few days he had still 
occasionally attended parties where, by leaning on her arm, he 
hoped to humiliate his rival; but even when he was walking by 
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her side, he felt her deep eyes distracted by another love which 
only her pity for the sick man made her try to dissimulate. And 
now he could no longer do even this. The incoherence of the 
movements of his legs had increased so that he could no longer 
go about. But she came often to see him and as though she had 
entered into the great conspiracy of the others, she spoke to him 
for a long time with an ingenuous tenderness, which was no 
longer contradicted, as it had formerly been by the cry of her in- 
difference or the confession of her anger. And more than that of 
all the others, he felt the healing of this sweetness envelop and 
enrapture him. 

But now came a day, when as he arose from his chair to go to 
the table, his astonished servant saw him walk much better. He 
asked for the doctor who waited to commit himself. The next 
day he walked well. At the end of a week he was allowed to go 
out. His family and friends were filled with great hope. The doctor 
believed that perhaps a simple, curable, nervous disease had at 
first manifested the symptoms of a general paralysis, which now, 
indeed, were beginning to disappear. He gave as a certainty to 
Baldassare what was only his opinion and said to him: 

“You are saved!” 

The condemned man showed deep joy in learning of his re- 
prieve from death. But, at the end of some time, the improve- 
ment having grown more marked, an acute restlessness began to 
undermine his joy which had already become enfeebled by lack 
of usage. Sheltered from the inclemencies of life, in a propitious 
atmosphere of radiant sweetness, of enforced calm and free medi- 
tation, the desire for death had started to grow obscurely within 
him. He was still far from suspecting such a thing and felt only a 
vague fright at the thought of beginning to live again, of endur- 
ing the blows to which he had become unaccustomed and of los- 
ing the caresses with which he had been surrounded. Confusedly 
too, he realized that it would be wrong for him to forget himself 
in pleasure or in action, now that he had become acquainted with 
himself, with that brotherly stranger, so remote and yet so close 
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who had spoken to hira for hours while he watched the boats 
furrow the sea. Now it was as though he felt a new, natal love un- 
known before awaken within him, like a young man who has been 
deceived as to the place of his former homeland, he felt nostalgia 
for death, towards which he had at first felt himself leaving for 
an eternal exile. 

He expressed an idea and Jean Galéas, who knew him to be 
cured, contradicted him violently and teased him. His sister-in- 
law, who had visited him morning and evening for the last two 
months, let two days pass without coming to see him. This was 
too much! For a long time he had become unaccustomed to the 
burden of life, he no longer wished to resume it. The truth is that 
he had not been recaptured by its charms. His strength grew and 
with it all his desires to live; he went out, began again to live and 
died a second time within himself. At the end of a month, the 
symptoms of general paralysis reappeared. Little by little, as be- 
fore, walking became difficult, then impossible, gradually enough 
so that he could habituate himself to his return toward death and 
have time to turn aside his head. This relapse did not have the 
quality of the first attack, toward the end of which he had begun 
to detach himself from life, no longer seeing it as it really was, 
but watching it as one would a picture. Now, on the contrary, he 
was increasingly vain, irascible and consumed with regret for the 
pleasures which he could no longer enjoy. His sister-in-law, whom 
he loved dearly, was the only one who added a little sweetness to 
his last days by visiting him several times a day with Alexis. 

One afternoon as she was going to see the vicomte, almost at 
the moment of arriving at his home, her horses shied; she was 
thrown violently to the ground, trampled by a rider, who was 
galloping past, and carried to Baldassare’s house unconscious, 
her head split open. 

‘The coachman, who had not been injured, came immediately 
to report the accident to the vicomte, whose face turned livid. His 
teeth were clenched, his glittering eyes jutted from their sockets, 
and, in a terrible paroxysm of rage, he reviled the coachman for a 
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long time; but it seemed that his bursts of violence were trying to 
conceal a mournful plaint, which could be heard gently in the 
intervals. One could have said that a sick man was groaning at 
the side of the furious vicomte. Soon this lamentation, feeble at 
first, stifled the cries of his anger and he fell sobbing into a chair. 

Then he wanted to wash his face so that his sister-in-law would 
not be alarmed by the marks of his anguish. The servant shook 
his head sadly, the injured woman had not recovered conscious- 
ness. The vicomte spent two despairing days and nights beside 
his sister-in-law. At any moment she could have died. The second 
night, they attempted a hazardous operation. The morning of 
the third day her fever broke and, smiling, she looked at Baldas- 
sare, who, no longer able to control his tears, cried ceaselessly 
with joy. When death had approached him little by little he had 
not wanted to see it; now he found himself suddenly in its pres- 
ence. It had terrified him by threatening that which he held most 
dear; he had entreated death, he had persuaded it. 

He felt strong and free, proud to realize that his own life was 
not as precious to him as that of his sister-in-law, and that he felt 
as much indifference for his life as he had felt pity for hers. Now 
it was death itself that he faced and not the trappings which would 
surround it. He wanted to remain like this until the end, no 
longer subject to illusion which, by creating for him a beautiful 
and distinguished death scene, would have crowned his profana- 
tions by defiling the mysteries of his death as it had stolen away 
the mysteries of his life. 


IV 


“To-morrow, and to-morrow and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
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And then he is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
s —SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth 


The emotions, the fatigues of Baldassare during his sister-in- 
law’s illness accelerated the pace of his own. He had just heard 
from his confessor that he had no more than a month to live; it 
was ten o’clock in the morning, it was pouring rain. A carriage 
stopped in front of the chateau. It was the duchesse Oliviane. He 
had said to himself that he had harmoniously embellished the 
scene of his death: 

“It will be on a clear evening. The sun will be setting, and the 
sea, seen through the apple trees, will be mauve. Airy as faded, 
flowery wreaths, and persistent as regrets, some little blue and 
rosy clouds will float near the horizon . . .” 

It was ten o’clock in the morning, under a dismal, murky sky, 
through a beating rain, that the duchesse Oliviane came; and 
fatigued by his pain, preoccupied by higher interests and no 
longer feeling the spell of those things which had formerly seemed 
to him to embody the value, the charm, and the subtle glory of 
life, he asked that the duchesse be told that he was too weak to 
see her. She insisted, but he did not wish to receive her. Nor was 
this even a matter of duty; she no longer meant anything to him. 
Death had quickly broken those ties whose bondage he had so 
greatly dreaded during the past few weeks. In trying to think of 
her, no image appeared before the eyes of his spirit; those of his 
imagination and his vanity were closed. | 

About a week before his death, however, his jealousy was, vio- 
lently reawakened by the announcement of a ball to be given by 
the duchesse de Bohéme at which Pia was to lead the cotillion with 
Castruccio, who was going to Denmark on the following day. He 
demanded that Pia be summoned; his sister-in-law demurred a 
little; he believed that he was being prevented from seeing her, 
that he was being persecuted, he threw himself into a rage and in 
order not to torment him, Pia was immediately sent for. 
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When she arrived, he was quite calm but profoundly sad. He 
drew her to his bedside and spoke to her immediately of the 
duchesse de Bohéme’s ball. He said to her: 

“We are not related and you will not wear mourning for me, 
but I want to beg one favor of you: Do not go to this ball, promise 
me that.” 

They looked into one another’s eyes, their souls showing in 
their pupils, their passionate, melancholy souls that even death 
had been unable to unite. 

He understood her hesitation, drew his lips painfully together 
and said to her gently: 

“No, do not promise after all! Do not break a promise made to 
a dying man. If you are not sure of yourself, do not promise.” 

“I can’t promise you this, I have not seen him for two months 
and perhaps I shall never see him again; I should be inconsolable 
for eternity if I did not go to this ball.” 

“You are right, since you love him and life is short . . . and 
you are still vitally alive. But you will do one little thing for me; 
reserve for me from all the time that you will spend at the ball, 
the few moments that you would have been obliged to spend with 
me in order to avoid suspicions. Invite my soul to share a few 
moments with you, think of me for a little.” 

“T hardly dare to promise you that, the ball will last so short a 
time. Even if I don’t leave him, I will have scarcely any time to 
see him. I will give you a moment of all the days which follow.” 

“You will not be able to, you will forget me; but if, after a year 
perhaps a sad story, a death, a rainy evening makes you think of 
me, what a kindness you will do me! I shall never, never be able 
to see you again . . . except in the spirit, and for that we must 
think of one another at the same time. I shall think of you always 
so that my soul may be perpetually open if it please you to enter 
there. But how long my guest will be in coming! The rains of 
November will have rotted the flowers on my grave. June will 
have scorched them and my soul will still be weeping with impa- 
tience. Ah! I hope that one day the sight of a souvenir, the return 
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of an anniversary, the inclination of your thoughts will lead your 
memory to the realm of my tenderness; then it will be as if I had 
heard you, seen you, an enchantment will have flowered for your 
coming. Think of the dead. But, alas! How may I hope that death 
and your sorrow will accomplish what life with its ardors and our 
tears and our gaiety and our lips could not effect?” 


Vv 


“Now cracks a noble heart. Good-night, sweet prince, 
And flight of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet 


Meanwhile a violent fever accompanied by delirium never left 
the vicomte; his bed was placed in the large, round room where 
Alexis had seen him on the day of his thirteenth birthday, had 
seen him still so happy and from where the sick man could at the 
same time watch the sea and the breakwater of the harbor and 
see the pastures and woodland on the other side. From time to 
time he commenced to talk; but his words no longer bore any 
trace of the lofty thoughts which, during the past weeks, had 
purified him by their presence. In violent imprecations to an 
invisible person who teased him, he repeated endlessly that he 
was the leading musician of the century and the greatest lord of 
the universe. Then, suddenly calm, he told his coachman to take 
him to a low dive and to have the horses saddled for the hunt. He 
ordered writing paper in order to invite all the sovereigns of 
Europe to dine with him on the occasion of his wedding to the 
sister of the duc de Parme; terrified at not being able to pay a 
gambling debt, he took the paper cutter placed near his bed and 
pointed it towards him like a revolver. He sent messengers to find 
out whether or not the policeman whom he had thrashed the 
night before had died and he laughingly spoke obscene words to a 
person whose hand he believed himself to be holding. The destroy- 
ing angels whom we call Will and Thought were no longer there 
to drive the wicked ghosts of his senses and the sordid emanations 
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of his memory into the shadows. At the end of three days, at about 
five o’clock, he awoke as though from a bad dream for which one 
is not responsible, but which one vaguely remembers. He asked 
whether any of his friends or family had been near him during 
the hours when he had presented a picture of only that part of 
himself which was the most infamous, the most primitive and the 
most dormant, and he begged that if he became delirious again, 
they would be sent away immediately and that they would be 
allowed to return only when he had regained consciousness. 

He raised his eyes to look around the room and smilingly 
watched his black cat which, mounted on a Chinese vase, was 
playing with a chrysanthemum and smelling the flower with the 
gestures of a mime. 

He sent everyone away and talked at length to the priest who 
was attending him. He refused, however, to take communion and 
told the doctor to say that his stomach could not retain the host. 
At the end of an hour he sent word to his sister-in-law and Jean 
Galéas to come back. He said: 

“T am resigned. I am happy to die and to go before God.” 

The air was so mild that the windows, which watched the sea 
without ever beholding it, were opened and, because of a too 
lively breeze, those on the opposite side beneath which stretched 
the lawn and woodland, were left closed. 

Baldassare had his bed pulled over near the open windows. A 
boat, led to the sea by some sailors who tugged the rope on the 
pier, was leaving. A handsome, fifteen-year-old cabin boy leaned 
forward over the prow; at each wave, one thought he was about to 
fall into the water, but he remained firmly planted on his solid 
legs. He was spreading the net to bring back the fish and holding 
a warm pipe between his lips which the wind had sprayed with 
salt. And the same wind which filled the sail came to refresh 
Baldassare’s cheeks and chased a scrap of paper around his room. 
He turned his head aside so that he might no longer see this 
happy picture of pleasures which he had passionately loved and 
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which he could no longer enjoy. He looked at the harbor: a three- 
masted ship was weighing anchor. 

“It’s the ship which is going to India,” said Jean Galéas. 

Baldassare did not distinguish the people on deck who waved 
their handkerchiefs but he divined the thirst for the unknown 
which troubled their eyes; these people still had much to experi- 
ence, to learn and to feel. The anchor was pulled up, a cry arose, 
and the ship got under weigh on the dark sea toward the west 
where, in a golden fog, the light mingled little ships and clouds 
and murmured vague and irresistible promises to the travelers. 

Baldassare had the windows on this side of the room closed and 
those which overlooked the woods and pastures opened instead. 
He looked at the fields, but he still heard the cry of farewell from 
the three-master and saw the cabin boy, his pipe between his 
teeth, holding the nets. 

Baldassare’s hand moved feverishly. Suddenly he heard a tiny, 
silvery sound, imperceptible and deep as a heart beat. It was the 
sound of the bells in a village, very far away, which, thanks to the 
limpid quality of the evening air and the propitious breeze, had 
travelled these many miles over rivers and fields before reaching 
him to be recorded by his faithful ears. It was a voice of the pres- 
ent and of the ancient past; now he could hear his heart beat with 
the harmonious soaring of the bells, suspended at the moment 
when they seemed about to pronounce the sound and then slowly 
and weakly echoing with them. At each stage of his life, when- 
ever he had heard the distant sound of the bells, he involuntarily 
recalled their sweetness in the evening air when, still a little 
child, he had returned to the chateau across the fields. 

At this moment, the doctor made everyone draw near, saying: 

“This is the end!” 

Baldassare rested, his eyes closed, and his heart heard the bells 
which his ears, paralyzed by his approaching death, could hear no 
longer. He saw his mother when she caressed him on her return, 
then when she put him to bed at night and warmed his feet in 
her hands, staying near him when he could not go to sleep; he 
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recalled his Robinson Crusoe and the evenings in the garden when 
his sister sang, the words of his tutor who predicted that he would 
some day be a great musician and his mother’s emotion at the 
time, which she had tried in vain to hide. Now there was no 
longer time to fulfill the passionate expectations of his mother and 
sister which he had so cruelly disappointed. He saw again the 
superb linden tree beneath which he had become engaged and 
the day on which his engagement had been broken, when his 
mother alone knew how to console him. He thought that he was 
hugging his old nurse and holding his first violin. He saw all this 
in a luminous distance, as sweet and sad as that which the windows 
on the side of the fields looked upon, sightlessly. 

All this he saw again and yet two seconds had not slipped away 
since the doctor listening to his heart had said: 

“This is the end!” 

He arose saying: 

“Tt is ended!” 

Alexis, his mother and Jean Galéas knelt down with the duc de 
Parme who had just arrived. The servants were crying before the 
open door. 

October 1894 


JOHN MARIN: 
A FEW NOTES 


I would say—(if I were asked)—to a person who thinks he 
wishes to paint—or to do anything—for that matter 

Go look at the bird’s flight 

the man’s walk 

the sea’s movement 


They have a way—to keep their motion 
nature’s laws of motion have to be obeyed 
and you have to follow along 


—The good picture embraces these laws— 
the best of the old did—that’s what gives them their life 


The bird soon senses when it’s done the wrong thing 
—the flight is disturbed—and it immediately 
counterbalances this disturbance to keep in flight 


The sensitive workman soon is aware of the wrong layout 
The bird is (right away) aware of the broken wing 
The artist of the lifeless line 


The Earth revolves around the Sun so fast 
you’d think it would be smashed to bits 
but no—the Sun’s pull is just right 
Just look up—the Sun is shining 
the Earth is here and all is well 
the basic law is being obeyed 


So in front of the picture—so obeying— 
you are released and can just look without any brain worry 


As for message—as for story 
The very doing—the very way it is done— 
the very what is being done by—they the parts— 
lead to this message—to this story— 
in fact is the message—is the story 
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You the workman care exceedingly 
about a workmanlike job—but don’t get it wrong 
for—a few seemingly careless lines— 
a few seeming daubs of color 
if handled so that the whole constitutes a living thing 
—well—that would be a workmanlike job too— 


Don’t try to be great 
Don’t try to be important 


Taken from my own experience—I remember a certain day 
looking at my paintings—my head began to swell— 

it swelled enormously—came near killing me 

a kid of six was the antidote— 

with its little painting in colors in a book— 

the cure was as bad as the disease— 

my own head went down so fast 

—it again—came near killing me— 


You are building a structure 

as surely as a structural bridge 
the bridge satisfies if structurally right 
so your picture 

things should look right 
Even a small thing like addressing an envelope— 
how many have you seen that balanced— 
that adorned the envelope with their stamp 


You try to see your objects in their movement 
positions —you seek for (back bones) of these swaying objects 
these you must hold to for all you are worth 

All good writing 
All good music 
All good painting 
obeys this principle 
for 
as the back bones bend the whole structure bends 
and I would conceive the picture— 
the writing—the music as structures related 
—bending a swaying on their back bones 
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Good things start—good things finish 
they don’t hesitate—they start 
—too—they don’t carry on 
to a something that weakens what is within 
when their edge is reached 
the story is told—complete—satisfying— 
—enough said— 


Art in any form—as I see it— 
is not realistic is not romantic is not abstract 
is not concrete is not anything 
but just plain—Art— 
a something that exists complete within its self— 
and gives of its self only to—Sensitive people— 
for they approach it rightly 
but 

Brother 
you must have a bit of the sensitive in your make-up 
nourish it—cultivate it—make it grow 
you must remember though it’s one of those things which— 
—cannot be forced 


I would suggest (as an exercise) that some time 
you take your two eyes along with you— 

and leave your intillect— 

and your friends’ intillects at home— 

you might—without these handicaps— 

begin to see things that would surprise you 


The written word suffers because 
the writer cannot give his shading of voice— 
too—it suffers by many a stupid introduction— 
The written music suffers 
because of the professors —the doctors of music— 
they maltreating befogging 
with their many signs and footnotes—the composer’s spirit 


The written word should be a beautiful thing to look at 


well spaced 
well balanced on the page— 


The written music should look beautiful on its page— 
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its naked notes—devoid of all signs— 
The picture—well no one can tamper with—can change that— 
but not that they don’t try to mighty hard 
don’t they in their stupidity tell you how to look 
—where to look—and looking what to see—how to interpret 
what to read into 

—Supposing you were out for a walk 
oh—in the woods—along the streams—over the hills 
and at every step of the way there were signs 
a telling you how to walk—where to walk—when to stop 
—how fast to walk—what to see and—how to see it 
—say—would you have enjoyed your walk? 


The sensitive want to do their own hearing 
their own seeing 
and they don’t want to overdo it 


for one can see too many pictures 
hear too much music 
read too many books 
see and hear too much of everything 
can get into a state of—not anymore having an original 
thought or feeling left—most all is borrowed 
We must be entertained 
if we did our own entertaining 
there might develop a breed of amatures— 
some amatures have been worthwhile 
some have done things for the sheer fun of it— 
Entertained people foster dishonesty 
—for is not dishonesty oft times 
bred by the fear of being held stupid 
Let others tell themselves how— 
Give yourself the liberty of telling yourself how 


These notes—these ramblings of mine 
—if they give you anything worthwhile 
well and good—if they don’t—well— 
they don’t—but 

I fear I am to be taken 
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with many grains of (I believe its salt) if 
at all 
Does one practice what one preaches? 
—if only that one makes one’s best stab at it 
that’s what I do—more or less— 
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Most sincerely 
John Marin 


JOHN MARIN: 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS* 
FROM AN ADDRESS OF JUSTICE BENJAMIN CARDOZO: 


I am often at my wits’ end to satisfy myself—let alone to satisfy 
others—as to the qualities that go to the making of a wise and 
useful judge. It is pretty hard to say. When one looks back at one’s 
work and tries to estimate it impartially, one has hours of dis- 
illusionment, hours filled with wonder whether one has been 
traveling on the right track or the wrong one or on any track at 
all. Should one have been more liberal or more conservative or 
should one have tried more consistently to follow a line along the 
middle of the road? The very work that one thought was one’s 
best and wisest when one did it, may seem to a good many others, 
quite as sincere and able, to be a pattern of egregious error, and 
the work that one most distrusted may win the approval of the 
years, the wise and discerning years, so much juster than the pass- 
ing hour. Some of you may have read an interesting and original 
little book, “The Letters of John Marin,” the modernist painter, 
who delights some of us and repulses others, and puzzles and baf- 
fles all. “There is always’ (he writes) “a loophole for the poor 
human. He can never do a perfect thing, thank the Lord. There's 
the feeling that some day he will create a masterpiece, and—there 
are no masterpieces.” Meanwhile a divine unrest pricks us to act 
as if there were and as if it were given unto us to shape them. 


From LAW JOURNAL, New York 
December 18, 1931 


Addison, Maine, August 28, 29, 30, 1934 (I don’t know which). 


With this letter writing business—it seems this way—along comes 
your gloomy rainy day—and you say now I must write some letters 


* These letters are published for the first time. They were all written to Alfred 
Stieglitz. Previous published letters of John Marin: Letters of John Marin, An 
American Place, New York, 1931. 
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—and if you partake of the state of the weather your letters have 
a good chance of partaking of the weather condition 

For your best work it is assumed you take of the day—and one’s 
condition—of the best—so that being so it’s quite tenable that— 
if one’s letter writing comes under the head of one’s good output 
—that the condition of start should be most favorable—other- 
wise the probability of stupidity—the great bugbear—and un- 
awareness which follows along 

For you see with awareness—with alertness—with intelligence— 
with all there’s a something—the undefinable—which creeps in 
—which often shows up that you weren’t quite so aware—not 
quite so alert—not quite so intelligent—Then takes place a 
different awareness—an awareness of frustration—of defeat 

And if they say you don’t practice what you preach—well they 
are right in a sense—But only partially so—I suppose the great 
thing is are you a person of sensibilities—are you in a sense 
—an Artist 

Then if so—this awareness this alertness this intelligence will 
sort of follow along beside you awhispering to you once in a 
while and you'll absorb a bit and will be steadied a bit—at some- 
times—the right time—when you most need—so that when these 
combinations are in their best position then that is done which 
a sensitive world names masterpiece 

And the relative masterpiece to be put this way—that day when 
you created made an object—a fine object—a worthwhile object 
which carries aboard its making the whole kit— 


sensitivity 
objectivity 
subjectivity 
spirituality 
and etc. etc. etc. 
A room—and being about-below-above into this room—but if 


the object room concept isn’t there in its architectural formness 
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all these others have nothing to peg themselves to and that—all— 
seems to me much the trouble with us all (more or less) 

With the purchase of this place and all attendent thereof—the 
output this season will not be (stupendous) maybe better with 
the looking outward over the waters—the ledges—the islands— 
the happening on the waters—the being as it were placed on the 
sea itself—the porpoises and the loons aplaying at one’s very door 
step—is at first to say the least quite flabbergasting 

I’ve hardly become acquainted not quite as yet on speaking 
terms with— 


To come to another story yes this is another story—maybe the 
same—I paint pictures and the natives think I am bluffing—I 
strike a few chords on the elephant concert-grand piano and they 
think I am serious—What’s the answer to that? 

Well I wonder what the damned alders on my place thought be- 
fore I pulled them up—now alas they have no think at all unless 
Alders have a spirit— 


Addison, Maine, August 18, 1935 


One of the sorrows of owning a place is that you cannot send for 
the Landlord to fix the stopped up kitchen drain—you have to 
do your own fixing and whilst I was a fixin—no that wasn’t it— 
I had fixed it—when Mr. X dropped over to see my newest work 
—He seemed to be disappointed—well—what does he expect—a 
small matter such as putting some paint on paper or canvas to 
compete with a Kitchen Sink... . 


Yes we have the house and grounds and in front of us the bay and 

islands and smooth water and rough water and the porpoises a 

chasing after herring the house is so close to the water I almost 
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feel at times that I am on a boat—then there are those Sun Sets 
—we make em to order—the kind no artist can paint 

Well its a damned good thing there’s something them dam fool 
artists can’t tackle 

I am thinking of starting a race—a new kind of sail boat race—all 
the boats to line up on a day when there’s not a breath of air 
stirring but for each competitor to furnish his own wind—Now 
wouldn’t that be a race and wouldn’t they go like Hell they 
knowing for certain their destination Hell—of course trouble 
is—they couldn’t furnish boats enough for 1/1000th of these 
windy gentry competitors and if they’d start one of these races 
against the real wind—who would you bet on? 

Out on one of the outer islands named (Outer Sand Island) I 
suppose because there is no sand on it—but great granite slabs 
a piled up by those great forces thousands of years ago—myriads 
of sea birds—one feels not man one feels not cities 

Under the lea of this island afloating on the waves were two little 
sea pigeons (a kind of miniature duck)—and oh so beautiful— 
one’s heart went out to them. There they floated—the pair—with 
nature’s caring—with the mating season once a year—the rest of 
the time perfectly happy and content to be near one another— 
no complicated depressions—when the storm approached they 
had their wings to take them to some sheltered place under the 
lea of the storm 

Being a human one cannot help but think in contrast—of the 
human species with his chasings—his inventions—with his mix 
ups and trouble manufacturng and sex problems and Woman’s 
rights—and man’s rights 

Now these two little sea pigeons accepted their difference and 
were glad—were content —-wouldn’t have it otherwise 

There is one thing man has made that approaches—music—art 
—and poetry—these three made with no other thought than to 
create beauty—a something that is wistful and lovable a some- 


thing that is cold as ice and of an aloofness indescribable to all 
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that is dross and ugly—‘choose ye this day whom ye shall serve” — 
Well I hope this will find you tolerably in health and content- 
ment 
Your ancient Mariner, 
Marin 


Addison, Maine, September 10, 1936 


‘There are a couple of oil paintings slowly drying in places—the 
paint is on thick—As paint costs money the thicker the paint the 
more you ought to get for the picture or the thicker the paint the 
more wasted—therefore the more is the penalty 

Since the above writing I have added another oil to the collec- 
tion and expect if the day comes along to add another 

Four Master pieces ought to be enough 

Here the Sea is so darned insistent that houses and land things 
won’t appear much in my pictures 

For subject matter I don’t go very far—I stick a boat in here and 
there from past experience of boats—Speaking of boats—there 
was a fellow who worked very differently from the way I work 
and that chap was Boudin—He knew his boats—Hartley has a 
profound respect for him too—he told me so—I saw a painting of 
a boat by Manet in I think the Metropolitan—to me it was a joke 
—to me Manet didn’t know boats—didn’t know the sea— 
Another thing I find—that art is extremely mature and that 
though a work may have been done by a man young in years you 
don’t think of it that way—That art has a mature Eternal Youth— 
that the artist is a combination of age and youth—When either 
one becomes too insistent—the combination is lost—To become 
aware of what is happening—to make that look like that—‘‘We'll 
see’’—as before and after— 


Cape Split, Maine, September 1, 1938 


The two checks arrived, a good place for them to Come—for a 
hundred looks like a million up here 
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This will be, I perceive, a disjointed letter—let ups and start 
agains sort of letter 


and rather childish 
and rather sentimental 


So the start— 

There is an old doggerel that runs—‘‘Aren’t you ever goin to 
close that door—Katie darlin’—for the rain it am a pourin’ down” 

Everybody is a yowling about their affairs—Old man weather 
steps in and says—Hell—I’ll give you something to really yowl 
about 

—Old man weather has kept me from spoiling many a Sheet— 
many a Canvas, for the which I Cuss him—What was paper made 
for—but to spoil? What was canvas made for—but to spoil? It’s all 
so nice and fresh and clean, for the which—we humans—in our 
present cussed state—should resent it— 

What a nice cynical diabolical joke this—You take a barrel of 
potatoes—you pitch out the good ones and keep the rotten— 

With your Hitlers in many parts of the Earth a holding the 
barrel and by some diabolical process aglossing them over to 
appear sound to the gullibles—there is a hope though that the 
really sound will find root somewhere—Old man nature—he the 
One we Cuss—may find a way— 

Enough of this—At present it is high water and the giant 
boulder just down below is fully covered by two feet of water— 
At low water—its twelve feet of bigness will be all revealed—this 
is our tide measure—The Ocean looks swell and big—there is 
MUCHOnIt’. . 

It is now a green grey and the rain clouds are a racing atop it 
—a spilling their showers on it—it can take it—it can take heaps 
and not notice it 

All the writings of man about it—all the ravings of poets about 
it—don’t bother it a particle—It looks its best in broad day light 
when it’s all revealed in all its big Saltiness—You Can Smell it 
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afar off—When you are on it you are enveloped in its—BIG 
SMELL— 

To bring something of this back—I for one—hope that I may 
—Jjust a little—that my paint too shall smell—a little smell—as a 
minute equivalent to that great—salty smell—out there—that it 
shall give forth an honest healthy stench that shall—a bit—coun- 
terbalance unholy vulgarity— 

This—I am different not so different—brother— 

This—I am different may be in a measure near to the root of 
the trouble— 

I am different assumes a State of Superiority—to counterbal- 
ance your close kin relative—your inferiority complex 

Those who are different don’t go about shouting—I am dif- 
ferent—They haven’t the time—they have their work to do 

—There was a Woman up here—she wasn’t different—Her two 
damned dogs were though—they were a nuisance—Why she was 
born quite a decent person—but she must be different—there- 
fore these two Curs—surround yourself with Curs and you'll be 
different all right—Once again—Snap out of it— 

—This Sea—makes me to get out the paper and start to work— 
I did start—I went ahead—lI finished—I slapped a boat in there 
—plenty of wind—so I heeled her over—There now she moves 
a painted boat in her paint sea— 

Her grey green paint Sea—a sea curling white about the boat— 
a sea curling white about the ledges—and if you put on the paint 
right it will find its own depth and if you paint that boat right 
it will tell its own story—if story there is—to be told 

But again paint the boat right and forget the story 
Paint the sea right and forget the story 
(an afterthought—(forgot the story) quite impossible—but that 
brings us up to—close you mouth and keep it closed) 

And another woman Came and She said She knew a woman 
who painted—painted sunsets—“be Gosh” and “The Cow 
jumped over the Moon” and if you can imagine a real Cow areally 
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jumping over the moon why then you can imagine that Woman 
apainting sunsets “be Gosh”—another again— 

The wind is blowing a half gale from the northwest—Three 
men in a small boat—they Crowd the boat—they are agoing to 
one of the islands—her small sail makes for her to hum through 
the water 

I have stopped everything to paint that little boat—to sur- 
round it with the Sea and Still keep boat—that’s my job—Well 
I’ve Scotched the three men in the little boat and Mr. X.* cannot 
have it—not for yet a while— 

I think it has in it a little bit of—yes sentiment—like—“When 
the Swallows homeward fly’—like—“There were three Crows 
sat on a tree’—something of a plaintiveness like those— 

You Can’t Go Modern—({up here you Can’t—) 

You can’t go past—present or future—You stay put—this Con- 
founded big Ocean sees to that 

Once in a great while it lets you—let out a little peep—and 
that’s about all 

Isn’t it funny that Dictators never never never live by the Sea 


Still another again— 

The Sea looks swell—there is a driving Easterly gale and the 
Sea Caps are a showing and the House is so perched atop the 
ledge that I seem to be right in it all 

‘I'wo days ago a Seal seemingly almost stuck his nose right up 
to meet mine 

And a quiet Evening not long ago there were porpoises out 
there showing their black backs—achasing a large school of 
herring—through the glasses you could see them—countless 
thousands (later—Mr. Harry Wass says that they were mackerel 
not herring) 

And the Loons out there diving to the bottom after fish—and 
almost standing up in the water a flapping their wings 


* A certain collector. 
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Oh—this is the life of a dozen Rileys and I don’t have to stray 
farther than the sun porch to see it all— 

These people up here have some very old expressive words— 
one of a thunder and lightning storm—they term it—A Tempest 
—How is that?—or too the lean of a headland they call it— 
the pitch— 

and 
people from other places are brought up to my 
place by the natives—and they all get a jolt—‘‘You’ve got some 
place here” they say—this being on my part something of honest 
to goodness plain Bragg, but its faraway and we—my wife and I 
—are not getting any younger 
but What the Hell 
Enjoy it—live it—while you may— 
The ache that Comes tomorrow isn’t due yet 
In all sorts of weather 
yer friend 
Marin 


Addison, Maine, July 18, 1938 

Starting out with the weather—for its the weather we are hav- 
ing—and the oldest inhabitant (has never seen anything like it)— 
which is very dependable—that oldest inhabitant’s saying— 
though the weather is not—which is to let you know that there’s 
rain and fog and its here I sit with my feet cocked upon the 
window ledge—alooking out at the water abreaking on that ledge 
outside—that ledge that I could throw the biscuit on and am sort 
of beginning to think of pictures—and that if worst comes to 
worst—these pictures that I may paint this year must be saleable 
pictures—You bet your life—not the kind I painted last year 

In the sitting room there is a mantel—above the fireplace— 
and I have been thinking how swell a Glorious picture would look 
ahanging above there—now wouldn’t it?R—again—bet your life— 
But the rubbin is—where in Hell am I going to get the Glorious 
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picture? Oh quite of course I—me—it—can paint that critter— 
also again bet your life—but I must not—not on your life 
—you are to set your sail for the saleable one boy—in other 


words—try behaving yourself— 

Supposing though—that—by behaving myself I'll be misbehav- 
ing myself—What—ah I seem to see through a rift in the fog— 
some glimpse of the possible glorious picture Hurray—mine 
own behaving—so just you wait abit and Up she goes—I tell you 
now what I'll do— 

The indefinite Mr. X. is some time agoing to set up this newly 
painted flagpole of mine and this indefinite John Marin is some 
they'll probably be 
ready at the same time so that I'll attach the beauty to the hal- 


time agoing to paint his glorious picture 


liards and run her up—up there unfurled to the breezes in all 
her glory—yes—that’s the place for it—up there—asinging— 

The daisies and the buttercups look so beautiful I hate to mow 
them down 

And that stuff agrowing atop my head—that needs the scythe 
too—if only one could get daisies and buttercups to grow there— 

A painting by O’Keeffe—daisies and buttercups—beautiful— 
and where oh where did you get to see such buttercups and daisies? 
Why—they grew atop Marin’s head 

We were sitting—over to Mr. X.’s ajoking and so forth and I 
remarked that I was a real good feller and did what I was told— 
(Mr. X.’s little son) not yet six spoke out and said: “Mr. Marin if 
I told you to go jump off the head of the Cape would you do it?” 
—just like a shot out of a gun—well I was floored and started to 
beg off and said “now sonny you wouldn’t tell me to do that 
would your” Well he let me off—but he had the look on his face 
like this “dont let it happen again” a close call—wasn’t it?— 
for I'd a had to make good—wouldn’t I1?—and—to the World in 
general—do your bluffing before grown ups—for—sure as ‘Turkey 
—Infants will call your bluff— 


H. W. was quite sick this past winter—but he still has the broad 
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outlook—he has the finest strawberry patch in the State of Maine 
—he says that the boys and girls are behaving just as they behaved 
when he was young—he says he raised Hell when he was a boy— 
and he says that boys and girls always did raise Hell and that they 
never did work when they could get out of it 

Was over to the T.’s the other night—six kids—one married— 
Wife and baby—so that there are infant uncles and an infant 
aunt—well they are all healthy and well behaved and the dog 
and the cat they look well fed too—How do they do it? and Mrs. 
T. looks cheerful—how does she manage it? 

‘Two Canvases are stretched—the paper in shape—materials all 
here—Suppose I should start in real soon—yes—pitch my brains 
overboard—I have a very small shovel around some where—and 
start to work though come to think of it why bother about one’s 
brains—they are not worth bothering about 

And now Stieglitz I hope that by now you are on your feet— 
your two feet—and have your kind of a pipe between your teeth 
and are soon to let out your own kind of clouds of smoke to 
tantalize the—brats—again 

We are not getting any newspapers—so I don’t know nothin 

So that when you get this you will be getting six whole pages 
of—Nothin— 

From your next to nothing but always 
friend 
Marin 


Stonington, Maine, August 26, 1924 


yesterday—lI sent the car out over the hills of Deer Isle 

Over the winding ever ahead road 

the dipping rising white road 

seeking—finding swiftly its cleavage 

between—on either side—bay and, woodland fields and ledges 
fields with berry bushes— 

ledges with moss and juniper 
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Over all 
the moist, cool—lifegiving—northern salty air 


Away over Yonder 

across the waters— 

across the waters of the bay 

in creeping 

the white—white fog 

in separate disconnected swirl forms 

lost and found 

so that now a Headland is taken up 

now an Island lost—found and lost again by this silent creeping 
mystery of the day 


—the car moves on— 


and whilst these still slow mooring white members 

Ever approaching 

closing up their gaps to become one vast close veil of mysterious 
nearness 


Near 
yet not so near but that the nearness of what is seen is 
felt in forms of enchanting beauty 
never before so disclosed in this white walled chamber of 
road ahead 


of coppices 
of bush 

and ledge of mosses— 
grey mosses—of lichen—black lichen 
—of turf—greenest turf—of firs— 
stately little firs—of flowers 
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—yellow and red—blue and white 
flowers—. . . . . —are veiling 
and unveiling 


a feeling of mad joy possesses me 


down jams the foot 
leaps the car ahead 

over the road he bounds 

swift 

swifter over the road 

laps up the road 


He hums 
the long glad swell of his humming 


Over the road 

the under road 

the stretching road 
pick up— 

left 

pick up the white road 
the white sand road 
the grey road 

the grey gravel road 
the brown road 


the warm ... brown... EARTHY ROAD! 


creeping in 
stealthily creeping in 
closer 

closer 

Now fewer the forms 
smaller the chamber 
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the foot stops pressure 

the car idles along— 

with a form now— 

its a quivering little fir tree—now 

a ledge jutting 

adripping moisture jewel drops— 

now a little flower bunch 

beautiful in chaste clear odor—loveliness— 
roves the eye 


comes in closer the fog 
Now he’s a mass in one 
creeping in 
shutting in 


down drops the foot—forward on its way over the road 
slowly feeling its way over the road 
moves the car 
on in the silence 
on in the stillness: in this yet stillness 


Sounds are clear 
clear as bells—as tinkling silver bells strung on ribbons 
of thread— 


feeling its way into the now ghostly shroud of obliterating 
whiteness— 

groping its way 

sounding its way with siren 


blast and blast—moves the car 
Stealthily out there 


somewhere stalk the fog witches 
—dimmer—yet more dim becomes the road . . . 
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a house looms up 
the car 
—STOPS— 


The rain is pelting on the roof 
the rain. is swishing wind blown about the house 


The clouds are emptying out their pockets 
and . . . it is all pure water— 


The human family is too emptying its pockets 
and it’s not . . . all pure gold 


Out in the grass and weedy stretch 
out there perched atop slender stalks 
cling two little birds 

afeeding 

yellow birds; black band on wing— 
Their little heads black topped— 
feeding 

sleeping 

flying 

frisking 

mating 

nesting 

talking 

pruning 

covered in their little garbs for life 
that’s all— 


Man—bah—going about 
with thousands of pockets— 
hundreds of thousands of pieces of truck 
Big pockets 
little pockets 
. can’t find the right pocket— 
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I come—with the stamp of modernity—I come 

so that my things are worth alooking at 

eat LOE. 

I have purchased the stamp 

—licensed I am— 

and my plate number is of the number of things I have made 
—and the plate number will grow 

to the—altogether—number of my outputting— 

and I am—well—I am IT— 


And the little boy says— 
“Father how can I become great—want to become great artist’’ 
And father says: 
My son—little boy— 
I'll get youacopyof... 
PLAY-BOY—Then you'll become great 
And the little boy came to me and said— 
Mister how can I become great 
and I says 
Little boy—dog on it—be your own fool self 
and if you can keep up 
being just your own fool self—why 
—dog on it— 
You’re Great 


And I went to bed 
and 
stretched and stretched and stretched 
and 
snored and snored and snored 
and I got up in the mornin 
and 
stretched and stretched and stretched 
and 
yawned and yawned and yawned 
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so 
good luck to ye’s 
morning 
noon 
and night— 


(This letter arranged in this form by Melitta Sheyne) 


Addison, Maine, Monday, July 8, 1935 


Our car is sick I think one of the connecting rods on the crank 
shaft is either busted—loose—or something 
So our car it seems has joined the great majority 
I dictate to my car—‘go get yourself fixed’’—let other dictators 
fix theirs 
I am at work on the book jacket—of Benson’s (yours truly) * 
The above was written—now the car is fixed and Benson has his 
jacket I hope it'll look well—“I ha me doubts’ Here’s some- 
thing—would or wouldn’t it be better if there were no High 
Cock O’laraums to write about—as for instance—the yourselfs 
—the myselfs—all the Dick Wagner’s—and their ilk 
You if you make a better photograph—if you preach any gospel— 
are a trouble maker—I if I should happen to paint a better picture 
than the other fellow am a trouble maker—yes—all creators are 
trouble breeders for they change the condition of sublime take 
it easyness—Why is it we’ve got to move about so and fix things 
—if only the ladies and the gentlemen would stay away from one 
another—Then and then only would there be a dirth of books 
and their makers 
Then would the birds of the air—the beasts of the forest—the 
fishes of the sea—sing a glorious song of joy and the little butter- 
cups—the little daisies—the little violets nod their little heads 
most off in rapture and the trees would whisper to one another 
—AT LAST— it was about time God took a tumble to himself 

#E. M. Benson: John Marin: The Man and His Work, Washington, 1935. 
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—that those two last creations of his man and woman—were 
fade outs— 

Now if these afore-mentioned Ladies and Gentlemen insist on 
misbehaving there are only two remedies that I can see—I offer 
them 

Remedy No. 1 

For all offspring of the above mentioned ladies and gentle- 
men who on being examined by a designated race of monkeys 
show the least sign of superiority in any given direction any 
talent whatsoever—why immediately OFF WITH THEIR 
HEADS— 

Then will those left begin to stew in their devine common- 
placedness—where there will be no existence of creative or other- 
wise quality—of any description 

And they can all be herded down to the realm of Cocoanut 
palms and date palms by the monkeys and be fed by them and they 
the monkeys will have buried all things of quality—and this will 
last until—well—the monkeys become disgusted and begin putting 
arsenic in the cocoanut milk—then maybe some future generation 
of monkeys will dig up some of this buried quality and say—‘‘Not 
too bad”—There’s the hope— 

Remedy No. 2 

No chopping off of heads it won’t be necessary—for this 
remedy—the commonplacers—the nitwits always play the 
minor role subservient always to the wits—The first thing is to 
strike off thousands of Medals to be given to those who show 
quality of any description: | 

To your murderer of quality 
artist Hi 
oe ”6)6=— so bank litter = 7 
scientist 
gangster 
poet 
Your future Al-Capones 

7 Lincolns 
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Will be classed alike—they’ll all get medals—the higher you 
qualify in (creative crime) the higher you qualify in (creative art 
poetry science) the finer the medal 
Then would all the nitwits—the commonplacers—not being able 
to get any medals—therefore having nothing whatsoever to live 
for—would CROAK and there would be no need of laws—of 
prisons—of cops—Blessed be—a premium on conceit-deceit— 
rascality the same as on virtue honesty nobility 
A mutual respect but alas there’s always a fly in the ointment: 
for if a gentleman of rascal quality would mate with a lady of 
noble quality even though there be mutual love and respect in 
the mating Nature might take a hand and something funny 
might happen—might not this offspring bear a strange resemblance 
to the 1935 vintage—Still the very least they can do is to give both 
or one of my remedies a trial 
Now then 

‘There was once a little girl and a little boy who lived the 
one on one side of the street the other opposite 
Said the little girl to the little boy—‘“Tell me to come on over’ — 
Little boy—“Come on over’ Little girl—‘I dasn’t—my poppa 
won't let me” After a bit—Little girl—‘“Tell me to come on 
over again’ —This dialogue repeated many times Now then “My 
dears” did—in the End—the little girl— (come on over)— But 
It’s been a beautiful world it is a beautiful world it’s the only 
world we’ve known Our work was done in this world our 
friends have been of this world and we have fared moderately 
well and we have enjoyed the living moderately well with some 
Swell moments and I am inclined to it that the swell moments 
of a Crook are quite quite different from the swell moments of 
an honest individual and that honest labor is the only thing— 
and with that age old piece of philosophy this wise critter of the 
year 1935 will go with his family and play in our back and front 
yard up at Cape Split— 
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I. THE EYE 
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I rue eye 
deeply see 
here within 
deeply search 
inwardly 

I the eye 


I the eye 

in the blood 
make my way 
in the bone 
have I stood 
I the eye 


I the eye 
quick as fear 
pass all gates 
hidden things 
shall declare 
I the eye 


I the eye 
watch the bird 
that is love 
and his song 
have I heard 

I the eye 


I the eye 

as I speak 

watch each word 
on your lips 
come awake 

I the eye 
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I the eye 

blind as death 
blind as love 
blind as life 
blind as breath 
I the eye. 


A LETTER TO DOSTOIEVSKY 


Y ou knew that life 
doesn’t happen in 


life the way it does 
in books and you put 


that down and you 
knew that people 


never say what they 
do in books and you 


put that down put 
it down so hard it 


will stay there and 
now if they say you 


were this and they 
say you were that 


it doesn’t matter 
at all if you can 


still remember how 
sometimes after you 


put it down hard it 
was so good you knew 


it was so good that 
everything inside you 
burned like glory 

so you couldn’t sit 


still but had to rush 
up and down the room 
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biting your jaws and 
shouting jesus jesus 


jesus jesus jesus 
christ remember that! 
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JOHN W. STUDEBAKER: 
Commissioner of Education of U. S. A. 


EDUCATION’S APPEAL FOR HUMANITY* 


Ir 1s a short-sighted individual who passes by the innumerable op- 
portunities in a free society to enrich his life by exchanging experi- 
ences and ideas with those of a different racial or religious background 
than his own. When short-sightedness of this kind is expressed as a 
social doctrine and children are taught that blood is the basis of 
superiority, the rights of those who want to expand their personalities 
to encompass humanity itself are not only denied, but the whole 
society becomes sick with the arrogance and brutality which naturally 
flow from this false theory of superiority. 

Of course, we in this country have not reached a stage of perfection 
in the cooperative building of American culture through fruitful 
interrelationships of various groups. But here in this Nation to which 
thirty-eight million immigrants have come during the last 120 years, 
the struggle of peoples of all races and of many creeds has been and 
is consciously toward the goal of human understanding and tolerance. 

We are free to participate in this effort to elevate humankind ir- 
respective of race, color or creed; to rise to new heights of civiliza- 
tion with the help of all contributors to culture. And we do par- 
ticipate in this reaching for human welfare as we recognize the worth 
of personality for its own values. 

There are those who deprecate the democratic way of life, and 
even sneer at its idealism. They rest their case on the power of phys- 
ical force exercised by so-called superior persons at the top; they 
rule the people by dictation and by fear of the sword. We stake our 
faith on the spiritual power of self-respect and self-reliance among the 
people. We believe that centuries of history and our own national 
experience furnish ample evidence that the God-given impulse to be 
free and the inborn longing for self-development and self-expression 
cannot be permanently submerged by those few who in times of 
crisis seize temporarily the power to control and stultify the lives of 
many. 

*From a Radio Address—N.B.C.—7:30-8:00 P.M., EST., Washington, D. C., No- 


vember 17, 1938. 
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But this ultimate faith of ours in the triumph of humanity over 
bigotry calls for positive action, particularly at times when the human 
spirit is broken by sporadic fanaticism. Educators today are challenged 
as never before to deal realistically with this iniquitous blood theory 
which poisons the springs of civilization. The answer to barbarism has 
always been enlightenment. And this is still the answer. We shall 
measure men of all races and creeds by their achievement, their hon- 
esty of purpose, and their humility. We shall not turn our eyes back 
to the darkness of the Middle Ages for we know that our course 
toward human solidarity leads to a unity based on moral forces ca- 
pable of meeting today’s and tomorrow’s crises. 
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THE DEFENSE OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS BY 
THE AMERICAN GIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


‘Tue National Civil Liberties Bureau was organized in the first month 
of the World War as a department of the American Union Against 
Militarism, formed in 1915 to oppose the preparedness campaign. Its 
work grew so rapidly that it became independent a few months later. 
It had been the intention of the founders of the war-time bureau to 
terminate its existence when the war was over on the theory that civil 
rights in peace-time would be reasonably secure. Instead, the difficulty 
of maintaining such rights was magnified beyond all precedent by 
the world-wide insurgence of labor following the war and the Rus- 
sian Revolution, and by the emergence from the earlier Socialist 
movement of revolutionary political parties, committed primarily 
to the principles of the Russian Revolution. It was quite logical at 
that time that the National Civil Liberties Bureau, which had func- 
tioned as an emergency war agency for the protection of the con- 
scientious objectors and war opponents should expand into a special 
organization for the protection of civil liberties: ‘The American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

The American Civil Liberties Union was not founded to protect 
the right of “labor,” or the “left,” although the post-war industrial 
conflict was the occasion for its creation. It was founded to protect 
all civil rights, wherever and however attacked, regardless of political 
or economic dogmas. It has proceeded on the tested experience that 
nobody’s rights are safe if anybody’s rights are sacrificed. ‘Thus it has 
defended political groups holding diametrically opposed views; 
Catholic teachers threatened by Klan-controlled school boards; Klans- 
men denied meeting places by Catholic officials; Communists, I. W. 
W.’s, German-American Nazis, Coughlinites, birth-controllers, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses. 

No one with any sense of history could possibly assume that guar- 
antees to citizens written into a constitution are self-enforcing. Rights 
always have had to be fought for by someone, even when guaranteed 
in law. Not even the device of the Supreme Court, created largely to 
protect the rights of citizens, has worked too successfully toward that 
end, for courts like legislative bodies are responsive to pressure. ‘The 
Bill of Rights has meant little in wartime. 
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In every democracy, in the struggle between big business and the 
people, between maintaining property rights as against civil rights, 
the courts as well as other agencies of government have been gen- 
erally on the side of the propertied class aiding in the protection of 
the status quo. Only at the high price of violence and persecution 
have minority movements representing pioneering popular forces made 
any progress. 

For over a century in the United States, rights have been won by 
the minorities fighting for them with their own organized power and 
through their own insistence,—always against the resistance of the 
majority, often against the resistance of the law. Private violence 
against them has gone generally unchecked by law. This has been 
the history of the struggle of the abolitionists, of the early suffragists, 
of racial minorities and of certain religious sects. It has been the his- 
tory of both the early and later struggles of labor. 

The issues of civil liberty have tended throughout our history 
to arise chiefly from attacks on established property rights. Basic- 
ally this was the issue of the anti-slavery fight. It is, of course, the 
issue in the major struggle of our generation between capital and 
labor. 

Those whose rights the Civil Liberties Union defends are neces- 
sarily the unpopular. The rights of others are safe. Thus the popular 
impression has arisen that the Civil Liberties Union is somehow com- 
mitted to the doctrines of “labor” and the “left,” whose rights are most 
often in need of defense. But, as the Union has repeatedly pointed 
out, it does not select its ‘“‘clients.”” Those who attack them do the 
selecting. Some further credibility has been seemingly given to the 
charge that the defenders of the Civil Liberties Union are sympa- 
thizers with the “left,” by the fact that the Union numbers some 
radicals among its leaders, who actually represent all political ele- 
ments: agreed upon the single principle of defending everybody's 
rights without distinction. Republicans, Democrats, Socialists and 
Communists belong equally, although radical party members are few. 
By the easy process of pure prejudice, through which a special char- 
acter is ascribed to an organization according to its most radical 
participants, ignoring the others, the Union is labelled “red” by those 
who seek to discredit defense of their opponents’ rights. The label 
Communist is so recklessly attached by reactionaries to any progres- 
sive movement that its use against the Civil Liberties Union should 
occasion no surprise. 
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II 


What the Civil Liberties Union continues to defend, consistently, 
are freedom of speech, press, assemblage. The Union draws the line 
only where the courts drew it for a century: between words and deeds, 
—holding that no language whatever shall be considered as criminal 
unless it is part of an unlawful act committed or attempted. Such 
liberty, the Union contends, is essential to the preservation of political 
democracy. Its application carries the Union into campaigns against 
all laws penalizing utterances,—criminal syndicalism and _ sedition 
laws, anti-red flag laws, anti-evolution laws, deportations of aliens for 
opinions, advance censorship by bureaucrats of radio, motion pictures, 
press and the mails, and restraints on teachers through compulsory 
loyalty oaths and other gag devices. The Union excepts from its pro- 
tection of utterances only those purely private offenses involved in 
the laws affecting criminal libel, blackmail and fraud. 

A notable recent court victory,—important since it affects by far 
the largest number of violations of civil liberties,—was the Supreme 
Court’s approval of the National Labor Relations Act, which for the 
first time in American history gives workers the right to organize free 
from interference or coercion. Already in that most critical of all fields 
of conflict, between capital and labor, the force and violence so long 
characteristic of the American employers’ warfare on trade-unionism is 
giving way to the processes of law. Backed by a more powerful labor 
movement, even though split between warring federations, by the ex- 
posures of the Senate Committee on Civil Liberties of the huge armies 
and espionage of employers, by the restraints of law on the issuance 
of injunctions in labor disputes, order is gradually emerging from the 
chaos of industrial strife. And with it goes the freed exercise of civil 
liberties by organized labor. 


iil 


The Civil Liberties Union recognizes that not only organized work- 
ers but those who refuse to join unions have equal rights. Yet those 
who refuse to join and whose rights are sometimes attacked, are diff- 
cult to defend. They have no spokesmen. Employers and police pro- 
tect them. Although much is made of their “right to work” in the 
propaganda of employers, (with which attitude the Civil Liberties 
Union agrees), their problem constitutes an inconsiderable part of 
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the larger problem involved in industrial conflicts. At present, under 
the National Labor Relations Act, employers may not legally engage 
in coercion against the free organization of their workers. Even utter- 
ance may be taken into account as part of coercion. But although no 
actual case has arisen in which the employer’s right to speak his mind 
is involved, the Civil Liberties Union would defend his rights were 
he attacked for anti-union utterances not clearly part of an unlawful 
attempt at coercion. 

The Civil Liberties Union, acting on this principle, called upon the 
National Labor Relations Board last year to clarify a section of the 
order against the Ford Motor Company, which seemed to strike at the 
employer’s right of free speech, quite aside from coercion. 

Outside the industrial struggle, the group most conspicuously at- 
tacked is, of course, that of the Communists. While they have had a 
difficult time maintaining their organization for eighteen years against 
overwhelming prejudice, they are at last about as free today to carry 
on their activities as any political party in the United States. They 
have not been excluded from the ballot because of their political be- 
liefs, although the attempt has been made to do so; their papers have 
equal access to the mails with others; their meetings are everywhere 
freely held; they buy time without discrimination on the air. Not a 
single Communist, despite the impression to the contrary, is in prison 
because of political views or beliefs. No prosecution has been instituted 
for over a year. 


IV 


If we examine the phenomenon of restraint on propaganda in the 
United States, not in terms of the actual victims of the denial of civil 
rights, but in terms of the forces that tend to prevent the expression 
of minority viewpoints, we face at once the three greatest means of 
communication: radio, press and motion pictures, all controlled by 
great monopolies. Three great news-gathering services, three great 
radio chains and half a dozen motion picture producers determine, 
practically speaking, what Americans read, hear and see. These 
monopoly interests naturally are committed to the status quo. They 
do not commonly permit the fair expression of labor or radical view- 
points. Rarely do they deal fairly with the issues of industrial con- 
flict. Censorship by the great newspapers, by radio station managers 
and motion picture producers is as menacing to freedom of opinion as 
any control set up by the government. 
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The Civil Liberties Union has, however, always opposed govern- 
mental control; for example: the motion picture censorship boards in 
six states; the assumption of censorship powers by the Communications 
Commission at Washington,—and such a measure as the Minnesota 
Injunction Act permitting judges to enjoin publication of a news- 
paper, a law happily voided by the U. S. Supreme Court. The Union’s 
campaigns have been directed toward freeing these three great means 
of communication from their self-censorship by such measures in law 
and such pressure of public opinion as will tend to overcome their 
resistance to progressive and minority views. 

For the radio, the Union is seeking the passage by Congress of a law 
which would require equal treatment of controversial issues on the air, 
just as is now required by law for political candidates. It would in 
addition require all radio stations in return for the free licenses granted 
by the government to devote a fixed portion of each day’s program to 
matters of public interest. 

For the press, the Union would protect from post office censorship 
the circulation in the mails of journals expressing minority viewpoints. 
Today a single lawyer in the Post Office Department has the power to 
exclude from the mails any publication he regards as “obscene” or 
“seditious.” Obscenity has long included birth control; sedition is a 
word interpreted as meaning all radicalism. The Union proposes to 
substitute for this one-man censor a jury in a federal court reflecting 
the attitude of average men and women on what should be excluded 
from the mails. Such a system since 1931 has worked so well in the 
Customs Service affecting matter imported from abroad, that it should 
be adopted for the mails. 

Such means of controlling public opinion are vastly more impor- 
tant in the long run than any single case, however dramatic, affecting 
the rights of labor, of radicals, of the great Negro minority, or of 
racial and religious groups. Minority rights and control of opinion 
are, however, closely related, for it is against such minorities that 
these great monopolies discriminate. In the long run, the direction of 
the country’s political and economic thinking will be determined by 
the radio, press and motion pictures. Whether any attempt will suc- 
ceed to throw overboard political democracy in order to stop social 
reform or the power of labor, on the pattern of foreign Fascism, will 
depend in large measure on the freedoms available to the forces of 
democratic progress. If these forces can freely organize to develop 
power against the inevitable attempts in times of crisis to create a dic- 
tatorship by the propertied or any other class, we in the United States 
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may still achieve progress by the peaceful means of democratic institu- 
tions. If, on the other hand, our civil liberties are undermined, the 
emergence of either a military or a spurious popular Fascism would 
in all probability mark a period of crisis. 


You can write letters of protest to the editors of local papers when 
you see some endorsement of repression, or letters of approval when 
you see free speech endorsed. All such letters help. Letters to public 
officials help whenever an issue arises. You can express your views; con- 
versation counts. You can help any Civil Liberties issue by going to 
meetings, seeing officials, serving on committees, or contributing mone 
to organizations engaged in doing Civil Liberties work. 

(Editors) 
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from: THE BRIEF OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS, OF THE AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION, AS FRIENDS OF THE COURT. 


‘Tus brief was written because the Committee on the Bill of Rights 
of the American Bar Association was convinced that civil rights of so 
important a character were jeopardized in this case, and under such 
circumstances as to require intervention of the organized Bar. 

As it happens, in this particular case, the brief supports the position 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization and the American Civil 
Liberties Union as opposed to that of Mayor Hague of Jersey City and 
his subordinates. But as the Committee makes amply clear, it has no 
interest in the controversy save as the outcome will affect the “integrity” 
of fundamental rights “and particularly the right of assembly.” 

It is interesting to note that this approach made it possible for the 
eight members of the Committee—men of different political parties, 
background and experience—to sign the brief unanimously; and it 
may be thought of particular significance that among them was Mr. 
Joseph A. Padway, general counsel of the American Federation of 
Labor, who, disregarding the sharp differences between the C.1.0. and 
his client on other issues, joined here in defending the constitutiona! 
rights of the C.1.O. 

The Committee was appointed pursuant to a resolution adopted by 
the House of Delegates of the American Bar Association at its annual 
meeting in Cleveland, on July 29, 1938, authorizing the President of 
the A.B.A. to appoint a Committee on the Bill of Rights. This is the 
first brief to be filed by the Committee,—dealing as it does with a 
vital case that falls within its scope of action. The preliminary state- 
ment and summary printed here give the spirit of the brief and the 
reasons for the stand taken by the Committee. 
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Anited States Cireuit Court of Appeals 
For the Third Circuit 


No. 6939 October Term, 1938 


FRANK Hacug, individually and as Mayor of Jersey City, DANIEL J. 
Casey, individually and as Director of Public Safety of Jersey 
City, Harry Watsu, individually and as Chief of Police of Jersey 
City, and THE BoARp OF COMMISSIONERS OF JERSEY CITY, 

Defendants-A ppellants, 


vS. 


COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION, STEEL WORKERS OR- 
GANIZING COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL ORGAN- 
IZATION, UNITED ELECTRICAL RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, WILLIAM J. 
CaRNEY, WILLIAM J. TRAYNOR, WILLIAM P. McGINN, SAMUEL 
Macari, JAMES P. SWEENEY, DANIEL J. FoLEY and AMERICAN CIvIL 
LIBERTIES UNION. 


Plaintiffs-A ppellees. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


The Special Committee on the Bill of Rights, of the American Bar 
Association, was created under authority of a resolution of the House 
of Delegates of the Association, adopted on July 29, 1938. The Com- 
mittee’s membership is as stated at end of summary. 

The general function of the Committee is to protect the ‘aha 
mental rights and immunities of American citizens secured by the Bill 
of Rights, with authority to take appropriate action in cases deemed 
to present basic questions of civil liberties. Believing that this appeal 
involves vital issues of this character, the Committee recently voted 
(with the authority of the President of the Association) to apply for 


See Fraenkel Survey of Bill of Rights, in this section; Article I 2(c) for decision of 
Court on Hague-C.I.0. Case; also see Irwin: under Number 1. 

Hearing of the Hague-C.I.O. Case scheduled by the U. S. Supreme Court for 
February 27, 1939. (Ed.) 
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leave to present a brief as friends of the Court. Such application was 
made to this Court on December 15, 1938, and was granted. 

The Committee has no interest in this litigation save as its out- 
come will affect the integrity of the fundamental rights that are here 
in question and particularly the right of assembly. Without minimiz- 
ing the importance of safeguarding the right of free access against 
arbitrary and illegal “deportations” or the right of communication 
through distribution of circulars and the use of placards (covered by 
paragraphs A, 1, 2 and 3, and by B, 1, 2 and 3, of the decree), the 
Committee will confine its argument to the question of public as- 
sembly. ‘This is done because there has been uncertainty and conflict 
in the decisions concerning the limits of free assembly in streets and 
parks and the Supreme Court has yet to speak definitively on that 
subject. 


THE COMMITTEE’S POSITION 


The Committee believes that the course of conduct of the officials of 
Jersey City denying the right of assembly, constitutes a serious abridge- 
ment of the constitutional right “‘peaceably to assemble” of so deliberate 
and important a character as to be of national consequence. 

We believe this to be true because of the findings of fact of the 
District Court. These findings of fact include findings that the 
plaintiff labor organizations and the American Civil Liberties Union 
are lawfully organized for lawful purposes that are within “the letter 
and spirit of our Constitution and laws and of the theory of our 
democratic institutions”; that the “defendants in their official capaci- 
ties have adopted and enforced the deliberate policy of forbidding 
the plaintiffs and persons acting in sympathy or in concert with them, 
from communicating their views to the citizens of Jersey City through 
the holding of meetings or assemblies in the open air and at public 
places”; that various of the plaintiffs applied pursuant to the ordi- 
nance of Jersey City for permits to hold outdoor assemblies in public 
places in Jersey City but that the applications were denied; that 
there is no proof that the parks of Jersey City are “dedicated for 
purposes other than the general recreation of the public’; that Jer- 
sey City has granted permits to “various persons other than the 
plaintiffs” desiring to speak at meetings in the Jersey City streets; 
that enforcement of the policies of the Jersey City officials as against 
the plaintiffs “results in irreparable damage to them”; and that there 
is no competent proof that the plaintiffs C. I. O. and American Civil 
Liberties Union “have so conducted themselves as to forfeit the 
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protection of a court of equity.” (See Findings of Fact B, 4; E, 1, 2, 
3,73 F, 2, 3.) 
We predicate our argument, in so far as it assumes facts, upon these 


findings of fact. 
We shall submit to the Court the following considerations: 


First, that the integrity of the right “peaceably to assemble” 
is an essential element of the American democratic system. 

Second, that the protection of the right of assembly provided 
by the District Court’s decree is in harmony with the modern 
doctrine of the United States Supreme Court which gives a wide 
scope to the constitutional guarantees of freedom of speech and 
assembly. 

Third, that the threats and alleged apprehension of disorder 
in this case did not justify the refusal of the permits to hold 
meetings, but on the contrary it was the duty of public authori- 
ties of Jersey City to provide adequate police protection to 
prevent threatened disorder. 

Fourth, that a city cannot wholly close its parks to public 
meetings for lawful purposes but must make them available for 
such meetings at reasonable times and places; and that the pro- 
visions of the District Court’s decree so providing, in substance, 
are sound because necessary in order effectively to safeguard the 
constitutional rights of assembly and free speech. Under this 
head we shall point out that the case of Davis v. Massachusetts, 
167 U. S. 43, relied on by the defendants, is not apposite, and 
shall discuss the rights of a city in respect of public meetings in 
streets and parks.* 


It is the Committee’s position that the right of assembly lies at the 
foundation of our system of government and that the right to hold 
Open-air meetings in cities forms an important part of this right of 
assembly. It is the interference with that basic attribute of American 
citizenship that has convinced this Committee that there is here in- 
volved a far-reaching question, the decision of which will be of vital 
importance in respect of the maintenance of American civil rights. 

We are confirmed in this conclusion by the very fact that the refusal 
of the permits for the meetings, was clearly on the ground that the 
persons desiring to speak were unpopular in Jersey City and that 


* Having in mind that the findings and decree refer to “plaintiffs” and “defend- 
ants,”” we refer throughout to the plaintiffs-appellees as “the plaintiffs” and to the 
defendants-appellants as “the defendants.” 
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the sentiments they might utter would be unpopular. In the Com- 
mittee’s view, this condition emphasizes the importance of the issue. 
For if it should ever come about that the law countenances the sup- 
pression of free speech on the basis of the inacceptability of the pre- 
vailing majority opinion of the speakers or their sentiments, the very 
basis of the doctrines on which our institutions are built would be 
destroyed. 

Our general position is well expressed by the words of a British 
statesman at the time of the disturbances in London in 1936 caused 
by the meetings and parades of the Fascist organization of Oswald 
Mosley: 


“Democracy does not mean that the side we approve of is at 
liberty to do what it pleases, while the side we do not approve 
of must be dealt with by repressive measures. Neither does it 
mean that upon a threat to break up a meeting the authorities 
should automatically prohibit the meeting; if so, there would be 
an end of free speech and no unpopular cause would ever gain 
a hearing.’’* 


For the confirmation and preservation of the constitutional rights 
of free speech and assembly and for the specific reasons herein set 
forth, we shall submit that the provisions of the decree of the District 
Court with regard to public meetings should be affirmed. 

(Text of Argument of Brief follows here in brief itself) .. . 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


We have undertaken to show that the course of conduct of the de- 
fendant officials of Jersey City that is forbidden for the future by the 
decree, is violative of one of the most valuable and necessary Ameri- 
can rights—the right of free discussion in open-air meetings held for 
lawful purposes. 

The findings of fact show a deliberate policy of the Jersey City 
officials to discriminate against the C. I. O. and the American Civil 
Liberties Union and in one way or another to prevent the public 
expression of their ideas in Jersey City. 

This suppression is sought to be justified under the plea of the 
maintenance of public order. But we have shown that the excuse is 
specious; that if allowed it would place precious rights of free speech 
and assembly at the mercy of any reckless faction; and that, as the 


* Sir John Simon, Home Secretary, in the London Times, October 8, 1936. 
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decree provides, such threats of disorder as appear here must be met 
by providing police protection, to the end that the constitutional 
rights of Americans shall not be sacrificed to intimidation. 

The suppression is also sought to be justified by invoking a de- 
cision of Mr. Justice White over 40 years ago. Davis v. Massachusetts, 
supra. But we have shown that the case is different from the one at 
bar and further that the alleged implications of the decision are 
completely out of harmony with the whole modern trend of decision 
in the Supreme Court that has given a wide scope to the rights of 
free speech and assembly and set up strong safeguards against their 
impairment. Mr. Justice White quoted a statement by Mr. Justice 
Holmes in the Massachusetts court. But it is indeed ironical that a 
statement of Mr. Justice Holmes, who stood so firmly for the toler- 
ance of unpopular views and the protection of free expression, should 
be adduced by the defendants in support of so ruthless a denial of 
the right of assembly as appears here; and it is hard to believe that 
Mr. Justice Holmes, if still on the Bench, would approve the use of 
his statement in Commonwealth vy. Davis to justify the conduct of 
the Jersey City officials.* 

In conclusion, we wish to stress the denial of the right of assembly 
that is forbidden by the decree of the District Court as essentially a 
manifestation of intolerance. Nothing can be clearer than that it was 
solely because the views of the C. I. O. and Civil Liberties Union and 
of their speakers were unacceptable to the authorities of Jersey City, 
that they took their drastic steps to deny to the plaintiffs the right to 
conduct the public meetings which they sought to hold. 

It is because of the striking example of ruthless intolerance af- 
forded by this case that it is so significant for the future of American 
civil rights. For tolerance is of the essence of the American system 
and of the American way of life—not only tolerance in matters of 
religion, but also tolerance in matters of political, economic and 
social belief; tolerance not only of views that we can approve, but also 
(as Mr. Justice Holmes himself said) of views that we hate; tolerance 
not only of views that accord with our interests but also of views 
that are inimical to our interests. 

In the long run, a system of government and a way of life resting, 
as does ours, on the consent of the majority can survive only if we 


* Davis v. Massachusetts, 167 U. S. 43, relied upon by defendants, is distinguishable 
in respect of its facts and the issue involved. Moreover, its rationale is incompatible 
with more recent decisions of the Supreme Court. A city does not control its parks 


like a private owner of property, but holds them for public purposes including pub- 
lic meetings. 
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support tolerance and free discussion within wide limits. The law 
alone cannot instill that degree of tolerance upon which our in- 
stitutions rest. Only education and a widespread understanding of 
the essentials of free government can do that. But the courts can, in 
concrete cases, aid in preserving free institutions by forbidding definite 
acts that suppress lawful free expression. 

The present case is of that character. The plaintiffs were doing 
nothing more than to invoke their American constitutional right 
“peaceably to assemble.” The findings of fact show a deliberate effort 
to suppress the exercise of that right. The grounds upon which the 
suppression is sought to be justified are specious and insufficient. The 
provisions of the decree are no more than what is required to vindicate 
the rights that have been denied. 

The Committee submits that the provisions of the decree of the 
District Court with regard to public meetings should be affirmed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE BILL OF RIGHTS, 
OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 


DoucLas ARANT GrorcE I. HAIGHT 

(of the Alabama Bar) (of the Illinois Bar) 
ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. Monte M. LEMANN 

(of the Rhode Island Bar) (of the Louisiana Bar) 
GRENVILLE CLARK, Chairman JOHN FRANcIs NEYLAN 

(of the New York Bar) (of the California Bar) 
OsMe_r C. FITTs JosEPH A. PADWAY 

(of the Vermont Bar) (of the Wisconsin Bar) 


The members of the Committee. 
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HAGUE-C.I.0. CASE _ 


Extracts from Mayor Hague’s Testimony; from Public Statements; from the Law 


Mayor Hague 
Says: 
“I would like to 
say to the country 
that the evidence 
that you just pro- 
duced clearly dem- 
onstrated that 
Mayor Hague 
never opposed free 
speech.” 

(From his _ testi- 

mony before Fed- 

eral Judge Clark 


in C.I.0.-A.C.L.U. 
injunction suit.) 


“As soon as they 
begin to shout 
about free speech, 
free press and civil 
rights and consti- 
tutional rights, I 
know they’re Com- 
munists.” 


(From his testi- 
mony before Fed- 
eral Judge Clark 


The Facts Are: 


Hague’s grip on local hall 
owners is such that it is im- 
possible for individuals 
and groups not approved 
by him to secure a private 
meeting place. 


This is accomplished in 
conjunction with a “most 
peculiar” ordinance but 
works chiefly by means of 
subtle coercion and im- 
plied reprisals against hall 
owners. 


Nor are public places 
available for meetings. Un- 
der a_ licensing system 
Hague has suppressed free 
speech on the streets of 
Jersey City. 


Thomas Jefferson: “If I 
had the choice between 
government without free 
speech and free speech 
without government I 
would choose the latter.” 


Woodrow Wilson: “If 
there is one thing we love 
more than another in the 
United States, it is that 


The Law Is: 


The U. S. Supreme 
Court has held 
that freedom of 
speech, press and 
assembly are fun- 
damental rights 
safeguarded by the 
Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Con- 
stitution. 


This amend- 
ment is violated by 
both the tactics of 
the Mayor under 
the ordinances and 
the ordinances 
themselves. 


Amendment to 
the Constitution 
of the United 
States: Article 1. 
Congress _ shall 
make no law... 
abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or 
of the press; or the 
right of the people 
peaceably to as- 
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Mayor Hague 
Says: 


in the C.I.0.-Civil 
Liberties Union 
injunction suit.) 


Cenetials 2:t brat 
(Catholic Worker 
leaflet) is not a 


proper circular to 
distribute amongst 
a community that 
is law-abiding’; 
that is a religious 
circular.” 


“Q. You think a 
religious circular 
should not be dis- 
tributed? 


“A. [Mayor 
Hague] No, I do 
not. I think they 
ought to keep 
out.” 

(From his _ testi- 
mony before Fed- 
eral Judge Clark 


in C.JI.0.-A.C.L.U. 
injunction suit.) 
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HAGUE-C.I.0. CASE 


The Facts Are: 


every man should have the 
privilege, unmolested and 
uncriticized, to utter the 
real convictions of his 
mind.” 


Actually no matter what 
the nature of the pam- 
phlet, it will be banned if 
Mayor Hague disapproves 
of it. 


Even the New York Eve- 
ning Post, which exposed 
Hague’s misgovernment, 
was barred from Jersey 
City newsstands. 


Hague’s ban frequently 
has been enforced by con- 
fiscating the literature. 


The Law Is: 


. (also 
14th 


semble. . 
included in 
Amendment). 


New Jersey Con- 
stitution, Article I, 
Section 5: No law 
shall be passed to 
restrain or abridge 
the libertyc,ot 
speech or of the 
press. 


Hague’s practice 
of interfering with 
distribution of lit- 
erature he con- 
siders “improper” 
is in violation of 
the recent U. S. 
Supreme Court 
decision (Lovell v. 
City of Griffin) in- 
validating an ordi- 
nance such as 
Mayor Hague’s. 


Despite this de- 
cision Jersey City 
police continue to 
interfere with leaf- 
let distribution 
and no steps have 
been taken by the 
City to repeal the 
ordinance. 


HAGUE-CG.I.O. CASE 


Mayor Hague 
Says: 

[Through one of 
his» counsel]: 
Search and seizure 
without warrant is 
“the custom of Jer- 
sey City police.” 


(From _ testimony 
before Federal 
Judge Clark in 


C.I.0.-A.C.L.U. in- 
junction suit.) 


“When a police 
officer puts them 
(‘undesirables’) in 
a car and takes 
them somewhere 
not the police sta- 
tion, I think he is 
doing them a 
favor.” 

(From his testi- 
mony before Fed- 
eral Judge Clark 


in C.I.0.-A.C.L.U. 
injunction suit.) 


The Facts Are: 


Hague’s police are per- 
mitted indiscriminately to 
search without warrant 
persons and automobiles 


which “look suspicious” 
to them, and to seize 
property. 


Strangely enough, it is 
Hague’s opponents who 
most often look “suspi- 
cious” to Hague’s police. 


Jersey City police forci- 
bly deport and exclude 
from the city Hague’s op- 
ponents, residents as well 
as non-residents. Hague 
openly approves this prac- 
tice. 


The Law Is: 


The Federal and 
New Jersey con- 
stitutions guaran- 
tee protection 
against unreason- 
able search and 
seizure. 


Disregard of 
these guarantees by 
Hague is not only 
unlawful but 
strikes at the fun- 
damental prin- 
ciples of liberty. 


These deporta- 
tions and exclu- 
sions violate the 
Federal Constitu- 
tion by interfering 
with the freedom 
of the individual 
to pass from state 
to state and to 
move about within 
the state unmo- 
lested. Moreover, 
they deprive the 
individual of the 
right to a hearing 
and a trial. 
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Mayor Hague 
Says: 

p ieve been a 
friend of labor for 
twenty-five years.” 

(From address, 


Jersey City Rally, 
Jan. 6, 1938.) 


“I have nothing 
against the honest 
working man who 
hasjoinedthe 
C.1.O. and I chal- 
lenge the charge 
that I have de- 
prived the work- 
ing man of the 
right to organize.” 

(From New York 


Times interview, 
Jan. 13, 1938.) 


HAGUE-C.1L.O. CASE 


The Facts Are: 


Hague has consistently 
opposed labor’s attempts 
to organize. He has ille- 
gally prevented the C.I.O. 
from carrying on its organ- 
izational work in Jersey 
City, publicly stating that 
“the C.I.O. shall never 
come into this city as long 
as I am mayor.” 


In the past he has simi- 
larly attempted to block 
the activities of the A.F. 
of L. and independent 
trade unions. Indicative of 
his attitude toward labor 
are the signs placed at en- 
trances to Jersey City: 
“THIS IS JERSEY CITY. 
EVERYTHING FOR IN- 
DUSTRY.” 


His police, without au- 
thority of law, prevent 
peaceful picketing by forc- 
ibly smashing the picket 
line. A Jersey City ordi- 
nance forbids the carrying 
of placards or banners on 
the streets. Hague’s police 
enforce it against labor on 
the picket line, not against 
other marchers in parades, 


Prepared by American Civil Liberties Union. 
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The Law Is: 


The National 
Labor Relations 
Act was passed to 
insure labor the 
right of collective 
bargaining. By 
illegally prevent- 
ing peaceful pick- 
eting, the holding 
of meetings and 
the distribution of 
leaflets by labor 
Mayor. Hague, 
through his police 
department has in 
effect nullified the 
spirit of the Act. 


Moreover, peace- 
ful picketing is not 
only lawful but 
guaranteed by con- 
stitutional pro- 
visions of free 
speech and assem- 
bly. Finally, the 
discriminatory en- 
forcement of the 
placard ordinance 
by Hague’s police 
violates the Con- 
stitution. 


THEODORE IRWIN: 
CURRENT CIVIL LIBERTIES ISSUES 


1. The fight for free speech and assemblage in areas such as Jersey 
City, waged by the American Civil Liberties Union, C.I.0. unions 
and various liberal groups. 

The U. S. Circuit Court has just upheld the omnibus civil rights 
injunction against Mayor Hague granted by Judge William Clark 
in Federal Court last November. Jersey City officials may decide 
to carry their appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

2. The attempt by the U. S. government to bar John Strachey, English 
author and lecturer, from entering the country because of his 
alleged Communist affiliations. 

The U. S. Circuit Court in January ruled that the American 
consulate in London had no right to revoke Strachey’s visa last 
October while the author was in mid-ocean, and ordered that a 
full hearing be held. John Strachey, who has been temporarily 
admitted under bond, while his status is being decided upon, will 
most likely be officially admitted into the U. S. A. after a fairer 
hearing is accorded him by the Immigration Bureau. 

3. Efforts to retain the effectiveness of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act to protect labor’s right to bargain collectively. 

While the C.1.O. holds out for no changes, Congress is being 
pressed to consider amendments put forth by employers’ groups 
and the A. F. of L. 

4. The case pending before the U. S. Supreme Court of the alien 
Joseph George Strecker, of Hot Springs, Arkansas, which will 
determine whether a member of the Communist Party must be 
deported, although there is no evidence that the alien or the 
Party advocates the overthrow of the government by force or 
violence. 

Upon the outcome of this case rests the fate of Harry Bridges, 
West Coast labor leader, whose deportation is being sought by 
the American Legion and reactionary groups. 

5. The continuance of the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, headed by Rep. Martin Dies, who is seeking an additional 
appropriation of $150,000 for a two-year extension of the probe.* 

* An appropriation has been granted for the continuation of this Committee for 

the present. 
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10. 


12. 


THEODORE IRWIN: 


The prejudicial and unjudicial methods used by Dies, who has 
pasted the red label on New Deal and progressive Gye EL es 
and individuals, have characterized the investigation as a “political 
instrument serving the cause of reaction.” Liberals and organized 
labor are attempting to curb extension of the probe, and to place 
upon the Department of Justice the duty of exposing un-American 
activities or if necessary to have Congress appoint a joint commit- 
tee of House and Senate. 


. The campaign for a federal anti-lynching bill. 


In slightly modified form, the measure has been re-introduced in 
Congress. 


. Tests of local leaflet laws in a move to eliminate the defect in the 


Lovell v. Griffin decision in the U. S. Supreme Court last Spring, 
which indicated that an anti-leaflet ordinance against street-litter- 
ing might be sustained. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court has upheld the Worcester 
statute; the appellate department of the California Superior Court 
has held the Los Angeles law constitutional; and the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court has upheld the Milwaukee law. All three ordi- 
nances, based on anti-littering will be tested in the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 


. Defense of the right of newspapers to comment editorially on 


pending cases. 

The appeal of the Los Angeles Times, convicted on charges of 
publishing editorials allegedly in contempt of court, is before the 
California Supreme Court. 


. Efforts to extend asylum in the U. S. to political refugees from 


totalitarian states, by means of federal legislation and liberalized 
entrance regulations. 

Bills to utilize unfilled quotas of past years are being drafted 
for submission to Congress this session. 
Test of the embassy picket law, shortly to come before the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

The law, passed in February, 1937, prohibits picketing within 
500 feet of embassies in Washington. 


. Test of the constitutionality of the anti-picketing law voted in 


Oregon as an initiative proposal last November. 

The law, if upheld, would represent a serious threat to labor’s 
rights. C.1.O. and A. F. of L. are cooperating in the court battle. 
Defense of the rights of freedom of speech and assembly for 
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CURRENT CIVIL LIBERTIES ISSUES 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


German-American Nazis in various communities where they are 
violated. 

The Civil Liberties Union holds that the rights of all groups, 
no matter how unpopular their views, must be preserved in a 
democracy. 

The drive to free Warren K. Billings, following the dramatic 
pardon of Tom Mooney by Governor Cuthbert Olson of California 
in January. 

Because of Billings’ prior conviction for carrying explosives on 
a street car, under California law he must first get a recommenda- 
tion from the State Supreme Court before he can be pardoned by 
the Governor. 

Continued efforts to obtain the release of the five remaining Scotts- 
boro defendants. 

All recourse to the courts has been exhausted, but release of the 
boys on parole will be sought from the new Governor of Alabama. 
Defense in various communities of the right of members of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, a religious sect, to refuse to salute the flag on 
religious grounds. 

High courts in Massachusetts and New York have recently up- 
held the validity of requirements in schools for saluting the flag. 
The California Supreme Court has allowed an appeal to the U. S. 
Supreme Court in the Sacramento flag salute case. 

The right of alien pacifists to American citizenship despite their 
refusal to bear arms in case of war. 

The U. S. Supreme Court may soon be asked to consider the 
case of Rebecca Shelley, veteran peace worker, denied citizenship 
on the question of her willingness to bear arms. 

Curbing of the “Third Degree” and other police lawlessness 
through bills in state legislatures. 

New measures aimed at the “Third Degree” have just been in- 
troduced in New York and Indiana legislatures through the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. 

Maintenance of the Civil, cultural and religious rights of the 
American Indian, under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. 

A survey of conditions on the reservations sponsored by 56 
authorities on Indian affairs and published in December in a 
pamphlet entitled “The New Day for the Indians,” showed that 
a large measure of the Indian’s civil rights has been restored under 
the Act in the past four and a half years. 

Abolition of motion picture censorship boards in the seven states 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


THEODORE IRWIN 


which have them, through bills to be introduced in the state 
legislatures. 

Efforts to obtain greater freedom on the air by setting aside broad- 
cast time for public discussion free of station managers’ control; 
by requiring equal facilities for all sides of controversial topics; 
and by opposing governmental censorship in any form. 

Bills covering these issues have been introduced in Congress 
through the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Change in the bureaucratic Post Office censorship by requiring 
trial by jury for excluded matter. 

A bill to strip the Post Office censor of power will again be 
pushed in Congress by the Civil Liberties Union backed by pub- 
lishers and writers groups. 

Extension of civil rights in colonies under American control, with 
autonomy or ultimate independence if so desired. 
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ROGER N. BALDWIN: 
SHOULD THE DIES COMMITTEE DIE? 


In piscussinc a public controversy as sharp as that which sur- 
rounds the special Congressional Committee on Un-American 
Activities, headed by the Hon. Martin Dies of Texas, I speak for 
no interest save that of American democratic liberties. Like all 
patriotic Americans, I welcome any genuine exposure of forces 
hostile to our democracy. Like all Americans alarmed at the 
spread of Fascism throughout the world, it seems to me impera- 
tive that our government should vigorously guard our own institu- 
tions from that infection, whether from abroad or from within. 

It was precisely that menace which prompted Congress last 
year to create the Dies Committee of seven members, armed with 
the authority of subpoena and provided with $25,000 for its work. 
That Committee after six months of hearings and inquiry has 
turned into Congress a report of 125 pages, backed by a record 
of three fat volumes of testimony. It has spent its money. Its life 
expired with the opening of the new Congress. 

But Congressman Dies reports that the investigation merely 
uncovered a fraction of what the public should know of un- 
American activities, and he therefore demands the continuation 
of the Committee for two years with an appropriation six times 
as great. 

THE RECORD 


It is therefore timely and proper for Congress and the public 
to inquire what it is that the distinguished Congressman and his 
colleagues have uncovered to justify so lengthy an inquiry at such 
an increased cost, and at the same time to ask how fairly they 
have done their work. 


Speech delivered over the Red Network of the National Broadcasting Company 
from Station WEAF, New York, January 24, 1939, 7:30 P.M. 

An appropriation has been made for the continuation of the Dies Committee, but 
Baldwin’s statement is pertinent nevertheless, with regard to further continuation 
in the future. 
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Let us look at the record. Of the three volumes of testimony 
and of the 100 odd pages of the report only about one-fifth is 
devoted to the foreign propaganda of Fascism and Nazism, despite 
the overwhelming evidence that these movements are vastly more 
active in the United States than other movements aimed at our 
democratic liberties. Almost no material whatever appears in the 
record in regard to our own native organizations which may prop- 
erly be said to take on a Fascist character. Hardly a word appears 
concerning the Silver Shirts, the Black Legion, the Ku Klux 
Klan, or those so-called vigilantes which have arisen so menacingly 
in almost every great strike to serve the interests of employers 
against the interests of law and order. 

While the Committee uses strong language in condemning 
Nazism and Fascism, the attention given to those vigorous and 
un-American movements was so slight that at a banquet in New 
York given to Congressman Dies by the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the “Fuehrer” of the German-American Bund was present, 
evidently believing that the occasion was one at which he could 
feel quite at home. To all reasonable Americans concerned for 
the future of democracy, it must seem highly significant that the 
labors of this Committee of Congress have been so little concerned 
with the greater menace of Fascism, Nazism and reaction, and so 
greatly concerned with the alleged attack on American democracy 
from the opposite quarter, Communism. 


THE COMMUNISTS 


I hold no brief whatever for the Communist party. The Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union for which I speak has no connection 
with that nor any other political movement. Like all the members 
of the Civil Liberties Union and like all patriotic Americans, 
I am wholly opposed to any form of dictatorship which would 
undermine our liberties and our democracy. Yet it is perfectly 
plain from the record of recent years that the Communist move- 
ment is far less a menace to the democracy of the world than the 
Nazi and the Fascist regimes. And it is furthermore clear that the 
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vast propaganda against Communism, intensified in recent years, 
is directed not against the Soviet Union and the Communist 
international movement, but against democracy itself. Is it not 
obvious that the propaganda of Hitler and Mussolini in their anti- 
Communist alliance is directed,—to use the libelous language of 
their propagandists,—against the “Jewish Bolshevized democra- 
cies” of the west, meaning chiefly France, Britain and above all the 
United States? Is it not plain that the menace to them is the 
maintenance of free institutions in other countries, criticizing and 
condemning their tyrannical regimes? And is it not perfectly 
plain that the bad word “Communism” is used merely to arouse 
prejudice, to short-circuit thinking and thus to outlaw progressive 
and liberal causes? 

Precisely that tactic marks the attitude of the Dies Committee. 
Four-fifths of its report is based on the assumption that the Com- 
munist menace to democracy is immediate and dangerous. But 
it is the Communist menace in terms, not of the Communist 
party, but of any progressive movement in which even a few 
Communists may be found. For the theory of the Committee 
appears to be that wherever a Communist is found he dominates 
the movement with which he is associated. And in these days 
when the Communist party throughout the world, fearful of 
Fascism, is supporting the democratic defense on all fronts, it is 
inevitable that Communists should be found in all progressive 
causes. 


THE ALLIANCE WITH REACTION 


It is this simple fact which the Hon. Mr. Dies and his associates 
raise to the high level of a political conspiracy to undermine our 
government. It is this simple fact which has perverted the Com- 
mittee’s professed non-partisanship into an agency of political 
reaction. In the last political campaign the Committee so staged 
its inquiries and hearings as to play directly into the hands of the 
reactionary opponents of such progressive leaders as Governor 
Frank Murphy of Michigan, Governor Elmer Benson of Minne- 
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sota—both defeated in part by the false charges aired by the Dies 
Committee—and the Democratic candidates for Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor of California, who successfully resisted the 
attack. The mere support by Communists of progressive political 
tickets has raised in the minds of this alarmist Congressional com- 
mittee the fear that support means ultimate domination. Since 
the Communists back almost every progressive candidate these 
days, and will doubtless continue to do so, the Committee inev- 
itably becomes by this line of reasoning the opponent of liberal 
political forces and the ally of reaction. 


THE COMMITTEE'S SUPPORT 


That this is true is abundantly proved by the support of the 
Committee’s continuing life. Every Tory agency in the country 
has been stirred to demand its continuance by the prospect of a 
two-year field day against their progressive opponents. The Cham- 
bers of Commerce, the “professional patriots,” the opponents of 
change, all are in full cry, ready to run down as Communists every 
advanced liberal in the land. Not a single organized progressive 
force in the country supports the continuation of the Committee. 
If it is answered that the Gallup poll showed a two-thirds vote 
in favor of the Committee’s continuance by those who thought 
they knew what it was all about, the reason is easily to be found 
in their fear of alien propaganda from the great Fascist powers. 
And mistakenly they believe that the Dies Committee offers the 
protection of exposure against them. 


THE COMMITTEE'S METHODS 


But quite as un-American as the political bias of this Congres- 
sional Committee are the methods of its inquiry. It has reached 
a new low in ignoring the elementary demands of fair play. It has 
heard sweeping charges from over 100 witnesses, many with 
private axes to grind, without giving the slightest opportunity to 
those attacked to reply. Its investigators have gone to the most 
reactionary agencies in the country for material to fill the record 
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with prejudice and unsupported charges. Two agents employed 
by the committee to secure evidence were proved to be—one a 
man with a criminal record, and the other a former employee of 
a professional strike-breaking agency. Witnesses, many of whom 
volunteered in order to get grievances off their chests and to bask 
in the sunshine of sensational publicity, were not examined as to 
their credibility or cross-examined as to their motives. Their most 
fantastic statements were placed in the record and spread over the 
pages of the press without any check whatever as to their alleged 
facts. The accepted rules of evidence have been almost wholly 
ignored. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ROLE 


But the role of the chairman has exceeded the very limits which 
he himself placed upon the investigation. Giving lip service to 
fair play, he has presumed to arrive at conclusions and to endorse 
statements made by witnesses without consulting his committee. 
He has acted as prosecutor, judge and jury. He has held hearings 
frequently with only a minority of the committee present. As a 
self-appointed saviour of American democracy, this reactionary 
southern politician has conducted himself as a one-man show. 


UNPRECEDENTED METHODS 


Such methods have never before, so far as we are aware, charac- 
terized an investigation by a House committee. Even the two com- 
mittees which similarly investigated un-American activities in 
recent years—(one under the chairmanship of the Hon. Hamilton 
Fish of New York and the other under the chairmanship of the 
Hon. John W. MacCormack from Massachusetts)—stuck closer 
to the facts and avoided political intrigue and bias, bad as their 
records were for unsupported evidence and loose conclusions. 
Congress ignored the recommendations of those two committees 
despite the head-line sensation that much of the testimony caused. 
No legislation, prosecutions, or any other action whatever, resulted 
from their labors and their expenditures of large public funds. 
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POLITICAL PURPOSES 


Despite the desirability of exposure of un-American activities, 
it seems perfectly obvious from the record that any committee 
under Congressman Dies is wholly incapable of giving the Amer- 
ican public a fair inquiry or honest conclusions. Any such inves- 
tigation will be weighted on the side of reaction and against the 
progressive program overwhelmingly supported by the American 
public. One cannot resist the suspicion that the demand for two 
years more of these sensation-seeking antics rests upon a desire to 
affect the 1940 national election. Is Congress to put into the 
hands of a Committee with this record the weapons to do on a 
national scale what it accomplished in part on a local scale in the 
last elections? Or does the public want what I believe it does, an 
honest exposure of foreign propaganda aimed at our American 
form of government? 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


If that is the case, the job can be done either by the Department 
of Justice, fully equipped to investigate and ferret out the violators 
of law, and to recommend needed laws, or by a joint committee of 
House and Senate, which would rise above the suspicion of reac- 
tionary partisan ends. 

Nor are two years needed to expose the enemies of democracy 
and to recommend legislation against them. Congress can now 
adopt legislation to end any preparations for violence against our 
democratic institutions by passing a bill already introduced. to 
prohibit private military training or the use of arms by private 
organizations. American law is otherwise wholly adequate to 
protect our liberties. The conspiracy statutes, the law requiring 
the registration of agencies engaged in foreign propaganda, the 
immigration and deportation acts, these and others protect our 
democracy in law. 

But that protection must not be achieved at the expense of the 
rights of free speech, even for the opponents of democracy. The 
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way to meet the enemies of democracy is in the open where we 
can see them, to counter their forces with our own free institu- 
tions. The Dies Committee is headed toward the goal of suppres- 
sion. A partner with reaction, it would, if continued, inevitably 
promote those inroads on civil liberties from which dictatorship 
everywhere arises. It is a dangerous and un-American agency. 
The sooner the legitimate part of its labors is turned over to 
others without prejudice or political motive, and the resolution 
now pending before the Rules Committee of the House dies, the 
safer will be the immediate future of American liberties and 
democracy. 
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OSMOND K. FRAENKEL: 
OUR BILL OF RIGHTS 


Text and Interpretation 


(As no constitutional provision is understandable from its text 
alone, we give here a summary of judicial interpretations with some 
discussion. The text is in capitals; the summary in italics). 


The bill of rights, as contained in the first eight amendments to 
the United States Constitution, protects certain rights against inter- 
ference by the federal government. It in no way assures these rights 
against interference by the states. In recent years, however, the Su- 
preme Court has ruled that some of these rights are so fundamental 
that they are included within the concept of “due process” and are 
thus protected against state interference by the due process ‘clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. In this category are freedom of religion, 
‘of speech, of the press and of assemblage—the rights specifically enu- 
merated in the First Amendment. Not included are freedom from 
unreasonable searches, the right to prosecution by indictment, free- 
dom from self-incrimination, even the right to trial by jury. 


We shall first consider the various rights guaranteed by the first eight 
amendments. In doing so, we shall also indicate to what extent these 
rights have been protected against infringement by the states through 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. We shall next 
discuss the post-Civil War amendments and, finally, we shall briefly 
consider certain provisions of the original Constitution which have 
to do with civil liberties. In this issue we shall discuss only the first 
four amendments. The remaining material will be presented in the 
next issue of Twick A YEAR. 


1. ARTICLE I. CONGRESS SHALL MAKE NO LAW RE- 
SPECTING AN ESTABLISHMENT OF RELIGION, OR PRO- 
HIBITING THE FREE EXERCISE THEREOF: 


Congress may, however, prohibit religious practices deemed harm- 
ful to society. 


In upholding convictions of Mormons for practicing polygamy, 
the Supreme Court laid down the rule that religious freedom could 
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not be asserted as justification for actions deemed by the legislature 
to be contrary to public policy. Chief Justice Waite said (Reynolds v. 
United States, 98 U.S. 145—1879): 

“Laws are made for the government of actions, and while they 
cannot interfere with mere religious beliefs and opinions, they may 
with practices.” 

From this it is a corollary that exemption from otherwise valid 
state regulations may not be claimed because of religious belief. 

Thus citizenship has been denied to persons who, because of re- 
ligious scruples, refused to promise to bear arms in case of war. 
(United States v. Schwimmer, 279 U.S. 644—1929; United States v. 
Macintosh, 283 U.S. 605; United States v. Bland, 283 U.S. 636). 

The Supreme Court has held no issue of religious liberty involved 
in the following situations: the requirement of compulsory military 
training in a state university (Hamilton v. University of California, 
293 U.S. 245—1934); the requirement that public school children 
salute the flag (Leoles v. Landers, 302 U.S. 656—1937); the requirement 
that a permit be obtained for the distribution of religious pamphlets 
(Lovell v. Griffin, 303 U.S. 444—1938). 

Under the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment this 
privilege is protected against state action—although, until now, the 
Court has not invalidated any state action on this ground. 


2. ARTICLE I. CONGRESS SHALL MAKE NO LAW * * * 
ABRIDGING THE FREEDOM OF SPEECH: 


a. Congress may punish utterances if there ts a “clear and present 
danger” that they will result in action harmful to the nation. 

b. A state also may punish speech presumed to be dangerous to it, 
such as advocacy of methods of violence. 

c. Speaking in public places may, perhaps, be restricted, as by 
permit requirements. 


(a). The most important issues in this field of civil liberties grew 
out of the World War. Then for the first time the Supreme Court 
was called upon to consider the meaning of freedom of speech and 
of the press. The Alien and Sedition laws of 1798 never reached the 
Court. During the Civil War repression had been accomplished by 
executive action, not by legislation. 

Under the Espionage Act of 1917, however, which punished any 
actions calculated to impede recruiting or to produce disaffection 
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among the troops, many persons were prosecuted for utterances sup- 
posed to have that effect. 

The Supreme Court unanimously upheld the convictions of Eugene 
Debs and others in a group of cases in which the evidence indicated 
an intent to obstruct recruiting. (Schenck v. United States, 249 U.S. 
47—1919; Frohwerk v. United States, 249 U.S. 204—1919; Debs v. 
United States, 249 U.S. 211—1919). 

The Supreme Court took the position that while expression of 
opinion must be entirely free from prior censorship, the government 
might punish utterances where there was a “clear and present dan- 
ger” that advocacy of action would ripen into the action itself. Jus- 
tice Holmes said in his opinion in the leading case of Schenck v. 
United States: 

“The question in every case is whether the words used are used 
in such circumstances and are of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will bring about the substantive evils 
that Congress has a right to prevent. It is a question of proximity 
and degree. When a nation is at war many things that might be said 
in time of peace are such a hindrance to its effort that their utter- 
ance will not be endured so long as men fight, and that no court 
could regard them as protected by any constitutional right.” 

Presumably Justice Holmes believed individuals were afforded sub- 
stantial protection from unjust prosecution by the formula which he 
created. Actually it is of little practical value during periods of 
hysteria. This fact was illustrated quickly in cases in which Justices 
Holmes and Brandeis dissented because they believed the rule was 
improperly applied. Mr. Justice Holmes said in one of these, (Abrams 
v. United States, 250 U.S. 616—1919): 

“But when men have realized that time has upset many fighting 
faiths, they may come to believe even more than they believe the 
very foundations of their own conduct that the ultimate good desired 
is better reached by free trade in ideas,—that the best test of truth 
is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in the competition 
of the market; and that truth is the only ground upon which their 
wishes safely can be carried out. That, at any rate, is the theory of 
our Constitution. 

“It is an experiment, as all life is an experiment. Every year, if not 
every day, we have to wager our salvation upon some prophecy based 
upon imperfect knowledge. While that experiment is part of our 
system I think that we should be eternally vigilant against attempts 
to check the expression of opinions that we loathe and believe to be 
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fraught with death, unless they so imminently threaten immediate 
interference with the lawful and pressing purposes of the law that an 
immediate check is required to save the country.” 


(b). State laws restricting speech have been considered in many 
cases. 

Mr. Justice Sanford said (Gitlow v. New York, 268 U.S. 652— 
1925) that the state was not required to wait until the utterances 
led to actual disturbances or “imminent and immediate danger” of 
the state’s destruction. Justices Holmes and Brandeis, dissenting, 
expressed the opinion that no present danger to the state could exist 
in view of the very small number who shared Gitlow’s views and the 
indefiniteness of the time when action might result from incitement. 

A few years later the Supreme Court reaffirmed these doctrines 
with certain additions in the Whitney case from California (Whit- 
ney v. California, 274 U.S. 357—1927). Anita Whitney was charged 
with having taken an active part in organizing the Communist Labor 
Party in California. Because this Party was found to have advocated 
violent revolution, the conviction was affirmed. The opinion of 
the Court even intimated that mere membership in such a Party 
might constitutionally be punished. And in many states convictions 
have rested on that fact alone. But the Supreme Court of the United 
States has not yet been required to decide that narrow issue. 

In the Whitney case Justices Holmes and Brandeis concurred on 
technical grounds but Justice Brandeis, in an eloquent opinion, took 
pains to point out that a defendant should have the right to submit 
to the jury the question whether in fact there was a “clear and present 
danger” that harm would actually result to the state from his acts. 

This subject received further clarification in the Herndon case 
(Herndon v. Lowry, 301 U.S. 242—1937). Herndon, a young Negro 
Communist organizer working in Georgia, was convicted under an 
old statute unused until the depression, which punished “insurrec- 
tion.” The only charge against Herndon was that he had distributed 
literature which advocated the violent overthrow of the government. 

Herndon’s attorneys challenged the conviction on the ground 
that the literature he distributed was entirely innocuous. They 
argued that the evidence was insufficient to justify conviction under 
the “clear and present danger” rule. Mr. Justice Roberts, for the ma- 
jority, came to the conclusion that no insurrectionary matter had 
been distributed or advocated. The conservative minority held that 
one pamphlet dealing with the Negro question, containing language 
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of “revolution,” left no doubt that the use of force was intended. 
For, said Justice Van Devanter, “all know that such measures could 
not be effected otherwise.” The majority pointed out that even if it 
might be argued that the aims there set forth were unlawful there 
was no proof that Herndon had approved of them. 

The opinion of the majority is important because it refers to the 
“clear and present danger” test with approval, and overrules the 
contention that the “dangerous tendency” of speech may be a basis 
of guilt. Any abridgement of free speech, says Justice Roberts, “must 
find its justification in a reasonable apprehension of danger to organ- 
ized government. The judgment of the legislature is not unfettered. 
The limitation upon individual liberty must have appropriate rela- 
tion to the safety of the state.” 

(c). One further rather special restriction on free speech remains 
to be noted. In the case of Davis v. Massachusetts (167 U.S. 43—1897), 
before the modern conception of free speech had been worked out, 
the Supreme Court said that since a city might entirely forbid the 
use of public property for speech-making, it could require a permit 
before allowing public addresses in a park. No direct issue of free 
speech was involved, merely a question of the use of public prop- 
erty. 

The views expressed in the Davis case have been followed by 
other courts, notably the New York Court of Appeals (People ex rel. 
Doyle v. Atwell, 232 N.Y. 95—1921). That Court upheld a conviction 
for violating a Mount Vernon ordinance which required a permit 
for speaking in a public place. However, the decision was compli- 
cated by questions of procedure. Recent events in Jersey City have 
brought this issue into new prominence. 

The Davis case has, however, been in effect overruled in the recent 
case of C.I.0. v. Hague. The Circuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphia 
has just handed down a decision upholding the right of plaintiff to 
meet in streets and parks, subject only to regulations in the interests 
of traffic and recreation. This case is on its way to the Supreme Court. 


3. ARTICLE I. CONGRESS SHALL MAKE NO LAW #* * * 
ABRIDGING THE FREEDOM * * * OF THE PRESS: 


a. Neither Congress nor the states may restrict publications in ad- 
vance except, perhaps, for obscenity. 

b. But this rule does not apply to motion pictures. 

c. Congress may deny mailing privileges to printed matter deemed 
harmful. 
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(a). In Near v. Minnesota (283 U.S. 697—1931) the Supreme Court 
held void (under the Fourteenth Amendment) a state law which per- 
mitted the enjoining of the publication of a newspaper because past 
issues had been consistently scandalous. The Court intimated, how- 
ever, that the statute was valid insofar as it permitted censorship 
of publications found obscene. Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds, 
Sutherland and Butler dissented. 

In Grosjean v. American Press Company (297 U.S. 233—1936) the 
Court unanimously held void a Louisiana newspaper tax on adver- 
tising on the ground that the particular law was not really a tax 
measure but was aimed to restrict circulation of large newspapers. 
Justice Sutherland said: 

“A free press stands as one of the great interpreters between the 
government and the people. To allow it to be fettered is to fetter our- 
selves.” 

In the Associated Press case involving the discharge of a member 
of the Newspaper Guild (Associated Press v. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 301 U.S. 103—1937) the majority of the Court could 
find no violation of “freedom of the press” in the provision of the 
National Labor Relations Act against the dismissal of an employee 
for organizational activities. Mr. Justice Sutherland, dissenting for 
himself and Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds and Butler, believed 
that “freedom of the press” had been interfered with because the em- 
ployee was an editorial writer and his union connection might con- 
flict with the newspaper’s policy. While assuming that bias might 
constitute a proper ground for discharging an employee, Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts, for the majority, ruled that no such issue had been 
raised. He pointed out that nothing in the law prevents a publisher 
from discharging an employee who fails to comply with a paper’s 
policies. 

In Lovell v. Griffin (303 U.S. 444—1938) the Supreme Court unani- 
mously held void an ordinance which required a permit for the dis- 
tribution of literature. The case arose upon conviction of a member 
of the sect of Jehovah’s Witnesses for distributing a religious pam- 
phlet. 

However, in a number of recent cases arising in different parts of 
the country persons have been convicted for distributing leaflets on 
the ground that littering resulted from the distribution. One or more 
of these cases will undoubtedly come before the United States Su- 
preme Court and may have been decided by the time this discussion 
is published. 
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(b). The issue of censorship has come before the Supreme Court 
only in relation to motion pictures. In 1915 the Court unanimously 
rejected the contention that state censorship laws violate any consti- 
tutional provisions (Mutual Film Corp. v. Industrial Com., 236 U.S. 
230—1915). Justice McKenna held that exhibitions of moving pic 
tures could not be regarded, like the press, as organs of public opin- 
ion any more than could other spectacles. Because of possible harm 
from their presentation to mixed audiences and children the Court 
held it reasonable for the state to impose a censorship. 

State courts have accepted this view. In New York news reels 
were held subject to censorship, primarily because they were shown 
to audiences composed of both sexes and children. (Pathe Exchange 
Inc. v. Cobb, 202 App. Div. 450, affd. 236 N.Y. 539—1922). The pres- 
ent law of New York, however, exempts newsreels from censorship 
restrictions imposed on other motion pictures. 


(c). The government revoked the second-class mailing privileges 
of the Milwaukee Leader on the ground that certain issues contained 
matter hostile to the conduct of the war. The publisher sought to 
compel the restoration of the paper’s privileges, pointing out that 
no violation of the Espionage Act had been proved. A majority of 
the Supreme Court (United States ex rel. Milwaukee S.D. Pub. Co. v. 
Burleson, 255 U.S. 407—1921) concluded that conviction under the 
Espionage Act was not necessary to the revocation of the mailing 
privilege, and that the paper’s general opposition to the war justi- 
fied the action of the Postmaster. Justices Holmes and Brandeis dis- 
sented. 


4. ARTICLE I. CONGRESS SHALL MAKE NO LAW * * * 
ABRIDGING * * * THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE PEACE- 
ABLY TO ASSEMBLE: 


a. No one may be punished for participating in a peaceful assem- 
bly even when called by an organization charged with violation of 
law. 

b. The state may, however, impose restrictions on assemblages of 
“secret societies.” 


(a). In deJonge v. Oregon (299 U.S. 353—1937) the Court placed 
the right of assembly within the concept of due process, thus protect- 
ing it against state interference. In that case a conviction under the 
Oregon criminal syndicalism law for assisting at a meeting was set 
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aside because it rested solely on the fact that the meeting had been 
called under the auspices of the Communist Party. The state court 
had ruled that since there was sufficient evidence that the Com- 
munist Party advocated the overthrow of the government by violence, 
any person assisting in the conduct of the meeting was guilty. 

This ruling Chief Justice Hughes declared to be violative of funda- 
mental liberties, saying: 

“These rights may be abused by using speech or press or assembly 
in order to incite to violence and crime. The people through their 
legislatures may protect themselves against that abuse. But the legis- 
lative intervention can find constitutional justification only by dealing 
with the abuse. The rights themselves must not be curtailed. 

“The greater the importance of safeguarding the community from 
incitements to the overthrow of our institutions by force and vio- 
lence, the more imperative is the need to preserve inviolate the con- 
stitutional rights of free speech, free press and free assembly in order 
to maintain the opportunity for free political discussion, to the end 
that government may be responsive to the will of the people and that 
changes, if desired, may be obtained by peaceful means. Therein 
lies the security of the Republic, the very foundation of constitutional 
government. 

“It follows from these considerations that, consistently with the 
Federal Constitution, peaceable assembly for lawful discussion cannot 
be made a crime. The holding of meetings for peaceable political 
action cannot be proscribed. Those who assist in the conduct of such 
meetings cannot be branded as criminals on that score. The question, 
if the rights of free speech and peaceable assembly are to be pre- 
served, is not as to the auspices under which the meeting is held but 
as to its purpose; not as to the relations of the speakers, but whether 
their utterances transcend the bounds of the freedom of speech which 
the Constitution protects.” 


(b). Congress has never sought to restrict freedom of assembly. 
Questions have arisen in connection with state action. Without ex- 
pressly holding that freedom of assembly was protected by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, the Supreme Court upheld a New York law 
challenged by the Ku Klux Klan (New York ex rel. Bryant v. Zimmer- 
man, 278 U.S. 63—1928). This law required all oath bound societies to 
file membership lists. It has recently been unsuccessfully invoked in 
connection with the Nazi Bund. 
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5. ARTICLE I. CONGRESS SHALL MAKE NO LAW * * * 
ABRIDGING * * * THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE * * * TO 
PETITION THE GOVERNMENT FOR A REDRESS OF GRIEV- 
ANCES: 


No cases have arisen under this clause. 


6. ARTICLE II. RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. 


ARTICLE III. QUARTERING OF SOLDIERS. 
No important cases have arisen under these provisions. 


7. ARTICLE IV. THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE TO BE SE- 
CURE IN THEIR PERSONS, HOUSES, PAPERS, AND EFFECTS, 
AGAINST UNREASONABLE SEARCHES AND _ SEIZURES, 
SHALL. NOT BE VIOLATED: ®-* 4© 


a. Evidence obtained in illegal searches cannot be used in a crim- 
inal trial. 

b. Under certain conditions seizures may be made without war- 
rants. 

c. Tapping telephone wires to get evidence is not a “search.” 

d. This restraint affects only federal officers. 


(a). In the relatively less important field of searches and seizures 
the Court has on the whole liberally interpreted the constitutional 
provision. It has prevented the use as evidence in a criminal trial of 
property illegally seized from the defendant (Weeks v. United States, 
232 U.S. 383—1914; Gouled v. United States, 255 U.S. 298—1921). 
Many convictions have been reversed for disregard of this principle. 


(b). In the Carroll case (Carroll v. United States, 267 U.S. 132— 
1925) the Supreme Court, over dissents by Justices McReynolds and 
Sutherland, held that an automobile might be searched without a 
warrant where the circumstances indicated that a crime was being 
committed. And a search made incidental to a lawful arrest is not 
subject to attack. 


(c). The Court refused to apply to wire-tapping the very salutary 
safeguards built up around searches and seizures on the ground that 
wire-tapping was not really a “search.” In that case (Olmstead v. 
United States, 277 U.S. 438—1928) the wire-tapping took place in a 
state which forbade such action. Such a state law, the majority of the 
Court ruled, could not affect the use of the evidence in a federal 
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court. Justices Holmes, Brandeis, Stone and Butler dissented. In 
1937 the Court reached a different result when the wire-tapping com- 
plained of violated a federal statute (Nardone v. United States, 302 
U.S. 379—1937). Justices McReynolds and Butler dissented on the 
ground that the statute should not be interpreted as applying to 
federal officers. 


(d). These safeguards, however, apply only in the federal courts. 
The Supreme Court has refused to include the protection against 
unlawful searches within the concept of due process guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment against state interference. All the states 
have similar provisions in their constitutions. Many of the states have, 
by judicial decision or legislation, adopted the federal rule which 
bars the use of illegally obtained evidence. Others, notably New 
York and Massachusetts, have rejected it. 
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HERBERT J. SELIGMANN: Born in New York, November 13, 
1891. Harvard B.A. 1912. On staffs: The New Republic, the New York 
Evening Post (under Villard), the New York Globe, the New York 
Tribune. Author: The Negro Faces America, Harpers, 1920; D. H. 
Lawrence: An American Interpretation, Seltzer, 1924 (the first “book” 
appraising Lawrence); Firebird and Other Poems, Privately Printed, 
1930; Suns and Tides: 27 Poems, The Wescogus Press, 1932; Chapter V 
in America and Alfred Stieglitz, Doubleday, Doran, 1934. Edited with 
Introduction: Letters of John Marin, Privately Printed for An Ameri- 
can Place, 1931. Contributor at various times to numerous peri- 
odicals. Now completing: Race Against Man, to be published Spring, 
1939, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. This book endeavors to assemble the evi- 
dence offered by science—biology, anthropology, archaeology—as well 
as pre-history and history, psychology and sociology, to establish a read- 
able and authentic basis of information on the problem which is agi- 
tating, and which is being used in efforts to destroy civilization today: 
the problem of “race.” In 1936 and 1937, travelled extensively in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe observing conditions at first hand. 


FRANK KINGDON: Born February 27, 1894, London, England. 
Came to America 1912. Author of Humane Religion, 1930; When Half 
Gods Go, 1933. President of Dana College 1934. Since 1935 President of 
University of Newark. Frequent lecturer. Educated at University Col- 
lege School, London; Boston University College of Liberal Arts; Har- 
vard University Graduate School; Michigan State College. Albion 
College conferred degree of D.D.; Ohio Northern University the degree 
of LL.D. 


RANDOLPH BOURNE: Born in Bloomfield, New Jersey, May 30, 
1886. Died in New York, December 22, 1918. 

In 1910 entered Columbia, graduating in 1913 as holder of the 
Gilder Fellowship, which enabled him to spend a year of study and 
investigation in Europe. Began to contribute to The Atlantic Monthly 
in 1911. His first book, Youth and Life, a volume of essays, appeared 
in 1913. Was a member of the contributing staff of The New Republic 
during its first three years; later was a contributing editor of The 
Seven Arts and The Dial. In addition to his first collection of essays 
and a large number of miscellaneous articles and book reviews, had 
two other books published: Education and Living and The Gary 
Schools. At the time of his death was engaged on a novel and a study 
of the political future. History of a Literary Radical (1920), and Un- 
timely Papers (1919), were published posthumously. 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS: Born September 17, 1883, in 
Rutherford, New Jersey. Poet, novelist, essayist, author of short stories; 
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and a practising physician. Among his numerous works are Al Que 
Quiere, A Novelette and Other Prose (1921-31), In the American Grain, 
A Voyage to Pagany, Kora in Hell, Collected Poems (1938), Life Along 
the Passaic, White Mule, etc. His work has appeared in many an- 
thologies and periodicals, also. 


LOUIS SULLIVAN: Born in Boston, Massachusetts, September 3, 
1856. Received his training at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. According to George 
Grant Elmslie—Sullivan’s literary executor—Sullivan finished his 
courses in neither place, having, according to Sullivan’s own words, im- 
bibed all they had for him in less than two years at each place. Also 
according to Sullivan, his early schooling in Boston, under the tutelage 
of Moses Woolson was the most vitalizing influence on his life. As 
Claude Bragdon has written, Sullivan made “his appearance in the 
architectural firmament in the place and at the moment where and 
when the structural method was undergoing the most profound change 
which it had undergone in centuries—when the steel frame and the 
elevator had made possible the skyscraper—Mr. Sullivan was among 
the first to realize how profoundly the substitution of steel struts for 
masonry walls would affect architectural design, and he was the first 
to ‘dramatize’ the new structural method in any authoritative and 
eloquent way. 

“To Mr. Sullivan the skyscraper spelled opportunity, and not—as to 
the architect enchanted by precedent—frustration. Its verticality, so far 
from being an embarrassment, was an inspiration, and he made of the 
Prudential building, in Buffalo—the finest of the all too few incarna- 
tions of his idea—‘a proud and soaring thing,’ without a dissenting line 
from bottom to top.” Sullivan’s writings are numerous; among his best 
known works are Kindergarten Chats, An Autobiography of an Idea. 
For information about Sullivan buildings see Professor Morrison’s 
book on Sullivan (Norton). Died: April 14, 1924, in Chicago. 


WILLIAM LESCAZE: Born in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1896. Studied 
under Karl Moser at the Ecole Polytechnique Federale at Zurich, and 
graduated in 1919. Lescaze came to America in 1920 feeling that this 
country was fertile ground for the development of modern architectural 
ideas. Opened his own office in New York in 1923; became an American 
citizen in 1929. For buildings during partnership with George Howe 
(1929-34): see Map. For Lescaze buildings since 1934: see Map. At pres- 
ent time completing two buildings at the New York World’s Fair, 1939: 
the Aviation Building and the Pavilion of Switzerland. Member of the 
American Institute of Architects; an advisory architect for the New York 
Regional Council of National Council on School Building Problems; 
a member of the City Planning and Zoning Committee of the Citizen’s 
Housing Council. Mr. Lescaze is also consultant to the United States 
Housing Authority and is “‘visiting critic” at the School of Architecture, 
Columbia University. Author of many articles on architecture, in 
various periodicals. 
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LEWIS MUMFORD: Born October 29, 1895, in Flushing, Long 
Island, New York. Author of works of cultural, esthetic, and architec- 
tural criticism. Among his books are The Story of Utopias, Sticks and 
Stones, The Golden Day, Herman Melville, The Brown Decades, Tech- 
nics and Civilization, The Culture of Cities, and a volume to be pub- 
lished spring, 1939: Men Must Act. 


WALTER GROPIUS: Born May 18, 1883, in Berlin, Germany. 
1918: Appointment as director of the “‘Grossherzogliche Sachsische 
Kunstgewerbeschule” and of the ‘“‘Grossherzogliche Sachsische Hoch- 
schule fiir Bildende Kunst.” 1919: Union of the two schools under the 
name “Bauhaus” (Staatliches Bauhaus, Weimar). 1925: The “Bauhaus” 
moved to Dessau with all teachers and students. (Bauhaus Dessau, 
Hochschule fiir Gestaltung.) 1928: Resignation from the post as di- 
rector of the Bauhaus to be able to concentrate more on architectural 
work. 1934: Took up residence in London. 1937: Appointment as 
Senior Professor of the Department of Architecture at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1938: Appointment as Chairman of the School of Architecture 
at Harvard. Author: Staatliches Bauhaus Weimar, 1919-1923, Bau- 
hausverlag;. Internationale Architektur, Bauhausbiicher, 1925, Verlag 
Langen, Miinchen; Bauhausbauten in Dessau, Bauhausbiicher, 1935, 
Faber & Faber, London; Bauhaus 1919-1928, ‘The Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, 1938. For American buildings see Map. Among 
outstanding European buildings: Fagus Factory, Alfeld on the Leine, 
1911; The Bauhaus and five Masters’ Houses, Dessau, 1926; The 
Dessau-Torten Community of Workers Houses, 1926-28; City Employ- 
ment Office Building, Dessau, 1929. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: Born July 26, 1856, in Dublin, Ire- 
land. Among his writings: Immaturity, unpublished (1879), The Irra- 
tional Knot (1880), Love Among the Artists (1881), Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fesston (1882), An Unsocial Socialist (1883), Saint Joan: A Chronicle 
Play (1924), Back to Methuselah, Heartbreak House, Great Catherine, 
Playlets of the War, Man and Superman, The Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism, The Perfect Wagnerite, Too Good To Be True, The Apple Cart, 
On the Rocks, etc., etc. . . 


MARCEL PROUST: Born July 10, 1871 in Paris. Author of Les 
Plaisirs et Les Jours, Les Portraits de Peintres, Pastiches et Melanges, A 
la recherche du Temps Perdu, etc. Died November 18, 1922. 


JOHN MARIN: Born December 23, 1871, in Rutherford, New 
Jersey. Painter in oils and water color; also etcher. His evolution has 
been demonstrated in almost regular yearly exhibitions held by Alfred 
Stieglitz, since 1909, at 291 Fifth Avenue, the Intimate Gallery, and 
now at An American Place, 509 Madison Avenue, New York City. The 
Letters of John Marin, An American Place, New York, 1931. Books on 
John Marin: John Marin by E. M. Benson, Washington, 1935; John 
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Marin: The Museum of Modern Art Catalogue, New York, 1936. 
Among the museums in which his work is represented are the Metro- 
politan Museum, Brooklyn Museum, San Francisco Museum, Chicago 
Art Institute, Fogg Art Museum, Gallery of Living Art; Phillip’s Me- 
morial Gallery, Washington, D. C.; Ferdinand Howald Collection, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Columbus, O. 


JAMES LAUGHLIN IV, publisher of NEW DIRECTIONS, Nor- 
folk, Connecticut, since 1936. Author of various poems and of prose 
pieces, published in NEW DIRECTIONS and elsewhere. 
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